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INTRODUCTION 


Tue historian, Appian, was a native of Alexandria, 
Egypt. All that we know about him as an individual 
is gleaned from his own writings and from the letters 
of Fronto, the tutor of Marcus Aurelius. It is sup- 
posed that he was born about a.p. 95 and that he 
died about a.p. 165. A fragment of his works found 
in recent years speaks of a war against the Jews in 
Egypt in which he had an adventure. This was 
probably the war waged by the Emperor Trajan to 
suppress the Jewish insurrection in that country, 
a.p. 116. In the preface to his history he says that 
he reached a high station in his own country and 
afterwards became a pleader of causes in the court 
of the emperors at Rome (probably as advocatus fisct) 
until he was appointed procurator by them. In 
order to be qualified for the latter office he must 
have been a Roman citizen of.equestrian rank. The 
time of writing the preface is indicated as 900 years 
rom the founding of the city, which would be during 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. A letter of Fronto to 
Antoninus is extant asking the appointment of his 
friend Appian as procurator, not to gratify his ambi- 
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tion, or for the sake of the pay, but as a merited 
distinction in his old age. Fronto vouches for his 
friend’s honour and integrity. Appian says also in 
his preface that he had written an autobiography 
from which persons wishing to know more about him 
could obtain information. This work was not known 
to Photius in the ninth century, although Appian’s 
historical works were all extant at that time. 
Appian’s plan is sketched in section 14 of his 
preface. It was not chronological but ethnographical, 
being in detached parts, corresponding to the wars 
carried on by the Romans with other nations and 
among themselves. The earliest detailed account 
of his works that has reached us is that of Photius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who died a.p. 891. He 
wrote an encyclopedia ‘of literature entitled the 
Myriobiblon, containing notices of 280 authors whose 
works were then extant. Those of Appian which he 
recorded were twenty-four in number, of which 
eleven have come down to us complete, or nearly so, 
namely: the Spanish, Hannibalic, Punic, Illyrian, 
Syrian, Mithridatic, and five books of the Civil wars. 
Extracts from other books have been preserved in 
two Byzantine compilations made by order of the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus about a.p. 
950, one entitled Concerning the Embassies and the 
other Concerning Virtues and Vices. Each of these 
books contains extracts from Appian and other 
ancient historians on the subjects named. Those of 
Appian from the former of the two compilations 
were first collected in a slovenly manner by Fulvio 
Orsini (Ursinus) in Rome and published in Antwerp 
in 1580. Those from the latter were reproduced 
with great fidelity by Henry de Valois at Paris in 
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1634, from a MS. belonging to his friend Peiresc. 
A few detached sentences have been found in the 
lexicon of Suidas and elsewhere. The history ter- 
minates at the death of Sextus Pompeius in the year 
35 s.c., shortly after the division of the Roman 
world between Antony and Octavian. 

The first publication of any of the works of Appian 
in modern times was a Latin translation by Petrus 
Candidus, private secretary to Pope Nicholas V. in 
1452. The first printing of the Greek text was done 
by Carolus Stephanus at Paris in 1551. The most 
important critical revision and collation of the manu- 
scripts was made by Professor J. Schweighauser, of 
the University of Strassburg, published in 1785. 
The text used in the present translation is in the main 
that of Professor L. Mendelssohn, of the University 
of Dorpat, Russia, being the Teubner edition, 
Leipzig, 1879-82. An important edition is that of 
Didot, Paris, 1877, which has a Latin version facing 
the text. 

As the events recorded in Appian’s history took 
place long before his own time, it is important to 
know what authorities he used. He makes mention 
of Polybius, Paulus Claudius, Hieronymus, Caesar, 
Augustus and Asinius Pollio as authors, in a way 
which implies that he is quoting from them. He 
mentions casually the names of Varro, Fabius Pictor, 
Cassius Hemina and Rutilius Rufus, but not in terms 
which imply any use of their works. He does not 
mention the writings of Livy, Sallust, Dionysius, or 
Diodorous, although the works of all these authors 
must have been within his reach. We are not with- 
out the means, however, of testing his narrative by 
those of other ancient writers. This has 
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favourite hunting ground of German scholars for more 
than a century, and many learned treatises on the 
sources of Appian have resulted from their labours. 
That of Professor Schwartz, of the University of 
Géttingen, in the Classical Encyclopedia of Pauly- 
Wissowa, is the latest and best, and is a monumental 
work of its kind, but its author is more successful in 
demolishing the conclusions of his predecessors than 
in pointing out the true sources himself. He inclines 
to the opinion that they were Latin chiefly if not 
exclusively, and that for the republican era they 
were: the official annalists whom he describes as 
“high born amateurs in whose hands historiography 
was placed,” and says that “whenever they turned 
their leisure to give information to a public, ignorant 
and incompetent for criticism, to these amateurs, 
lying, particularly in a patriotic cause, was permitted 
more than to the rhetorician.” 

Appian was a narrator of events rather than a 
philosophic historian. His style is destitute of 
ornament, but in the rhetorical passages, which are 
numerous, it is animated, forcible and at times 
eloquent. Occasionally he rises to the dignity of 


the best writers of the ancient world. The intro- 


duction to the history of the Civil Wars is an example 
of this kind. Here the events leading up to the 
tragedies of the Gracchus brothers move forward 
with a dignified and measured tread which has been 
imitated by many later historians but surpassed by 
none. It is the only account of the agrarian con- 
troversy by an .ancient author giving both sides of 
that question. . 

The first book of the Civil Wars is perhaps the 
most valuable of the Appian series, :since it spans the 
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“twilight period’? between Polybius and Cicero. 
Next to this in point of value is the history of the 
third Punic War and the destruction of Carthage. It 
is the only detailed account of those events which 
has come down to us, and it is dramatic in a high 
degree. The source of this part of Appian may have 
been the lost books of Polybius, from whom a quota- 
tion is given in section 132 of the Punic Wars. —_— 

Appian has been severely censured for want of 
aecuracy in details. According to modern canons 
of criticism accuracy is the first and indispensable 
requisite of the historian, but it was not so in the 
ancient world. General conformity to facts was, of 
course, necessary, but in most cases the aim of the 
ancient writer was to make an interesting book or to 
furnish a setting for the political ideas, or the moral 
principles, which he entertained. Appian was neither 
better nor worse in this respect than the average 
historian of his time. Professor Schwartz says truly 
that Appian’s account of the struggle between Antony 
and the Senate in book iii. of the Civil Wars is not 
history but “historical novel writing,” but he adds 
that “with aH its disfigurations and inventions the 
great lines are worked out correctly and keenly, the 
inventions contributing in part to that very end.” 
This criticism may be safely applied to a large part 
of Appian’s writings, ——~ 

It was the habit of ancient historians to put 
speeches into the mouths of their leading actors in 
order to present the ideas that moved peoples or 
political parties or factions, and sometimes to deliver’ 
the author’s moral lectures to mankind. Thucydides 
did so, and his example, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
says, was “a fatal legacy to two thousand years of 
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history-writing after him.” Appian followed the 
fashion. The speeches which he delivered in this 
way are the best part of his work in point of style. 
We feel that here we are listening to the practised 
debater, the trained pleader of causes in the imperial 
courts. Professor Schwartz even puts the edict of 
proscription of the triumvirs (book iv, sec. 8-11 of 
the Civil Wars) in that category, although the author 
says that he has translated it from Latin into Greek. 
In conclusion it may-be said that the writings of 
Appian embrace matter of exceeding interest that 
no student of Roman history can afford to overlook. 
To Theodore Lyman Wright, Professor of Greek 
in Beliot College, the translator is deeply indebted 
for helpful service in the revision of his work, and for 
numerous suggestions for bettering the phraseology. 


‘H. W. 


NOTE. 
The first two volumes of the present edition have been 


revised and prepared for the press by J. D. Denniston, of 
New College, Oxford. 
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tee IPOOIMION 


1, Thy. ‘Popaixiy ioropiav apy opevos ovy- 
ypdde, dvaykaiov yng duny mpotagar TOUS Spous 
dawv eOvav apxovar ‘Popaio. cial dé oide. év 
pev TO OKxeav@ Bpettavev tod mAelovos pépous, 
Sea Se TOD “Hpakdetov ormhev és THvbe THY 
Odracoav éomdeovti Te kal ért Tas avras arias 
mepuThéovte vioov adpxover Tracey, Kab areipov 
boas aijxova ty emt Tip Oddaccay. ov eioly 
év beEta mperor Mavpovatwy boot mept thy Oanr- 
acoay, dca TE dha AtBiov wae péype Kap- 
ndovos, Kat tovtwy wv7mepbe i a ovs 
Peopaior Kadovat Novpidas wal THY Xe@pay 
Noupudiav, Erepor bé AiBves door mepioixovat 
Tas Lvpres peEXpt Kuprjvns, Kupijvn TE abr 
cat Mappapidae cal "A pperioe wal ot Thy 
Mdpevav Aipony KaTOLKOUOL, kal t) peyarn 
Tons Av "AdéEavdpos eOnxe mp0 Alyimrou, 
Alyurrés Te aUuTH HEXpH Aicérrwy Tov édwv 
ava tov Neidov wréovtt, kal péxpe TIn\ovaciov 
bua Oardoons. 

2. "Ena tpépovre dé Tov moby kal mepecovte 
Lupia te % Tladaortivn, nat imép adti 
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APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY 


PREFACE 


1. IntTenpiNe to write the history of the Romans, I 
have deemed it necessary to begin with the boundaries 
of the nations under their sway. They are as 
follows: In the ocean, the major part of those who 
inhabit the British Isles. Then entering the 
Mediterranean by the Pillars of Hercules and cir- 
cumnavigating the same we find under their rule all 
the islands and the mainlands washed by that sea. 
The first of these on the right hand are the 
Mauretanians of the coast and various other African’ 
nations as far as Carthage. Farther inland are the 
nomad tribes whom the Romans call Numidians and 
their country Numidia; then other Africans who 
dwell around the Syrtes as far as Cyrene, and Cyrene 
itself; also the Marmaridae, the Ammonii, and those 
who dwell by the lake Mareotis; then the great, 
city founded by Alexander on the border of Egypt, 
and Egypt itself, as one sails up the Nile, as far as 
eastern Ethiopia ; and as far as Pelusium by sea. 

2, Here turning our course and passing round, 
we take in Palestine-Syria, and beyond it a part 
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poipa "ApaBov, eX Opevor 6& tev Tadatore- 
vev Poivixes éml TH ardoon, nal Powlkwy 
drrepOev i Te Kohn Supia, Kat péX pe émt mota- 
poov Edd parny amd Oardoons avo Hadpupyvoi 
Te xal 7 Tlarpupnvar pappos én avrov Ev- 
pparny xaOrjxovoa, Kiduxés te SUpwv ex opevor, 
cal Kamraboxar Kidixov dpopor, Kal pépos 
"Appeviov, ods KaXovow "Appeviav Bpaxurépay, 
Trapd. TE Tov Evfevvov : movrov adaAa & doa Hovrexa 
‘Popatoy bmjcoa ryévn. Zvpoe pev 87 Kal 
Kinrsxes és THvbe THv Oaraccav apopacw, "Appé- 
mot b€ kat. Kamaadoxar és te ta Llovtixa yen 
xaOjova, Kal ava TH Hea dryetov éml THY Kadov- 
pevny "Appeviay petCova, 75 “Pwpatos ovK dpxovar 
pev és gopou KomLOnv, “abro} 6é avtots arro- 
dexvouce Tous Bactréas. aro Oe Karmadoxév 
xat Kidrixwv és Thy "Toviay xataBaivovre éatev 
H peyadrn XEppavncos: é Te yap TovTos Oo 
Ebgewvos Kal a Uporovtis Kal o ‘EXdjorovtos 
émt beEd, Kal TO Alyaiov, é« O€ Aatas 70 Tlap- 
purtov 7) a7] Alyumrvov méharyos (Aéyerar, yap appa) 
TroLEet XEppovycor, kal eialy adris ot pev és To 
Alydbarioy méNaYOS. apopavres, Tdudvdoi TE kal 
Avxvot kal per’ avrous Kapia peéxpe "lovias, ot 
& émt tov Ki€evov nal thy Tporovtiba cal Tov 
‘Edagjorovtoy, Tararae TE kal Bidvvot ral 
Mvcol cal Ppvyes, € év 66 pecoyelp Tliciéar re wal 
Av6oi. TocatTa Ovum THY xXEppovncoy oixodcr, 
Kal mdvTwv apyovet “Peopaior. 

3. Mepdcavtes be wal étépwv eOvev dpxovaww 
appl Tov Tévrov cal Moca Tov év Kvpern, 
kal @paxav door wept tov Ki€ewov. amo é 
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of Arabia. The Phoenicians hold the country next 
to Palestine on the sea, and beyond the Phoe- 
nician territory are Coele-Syria, and the parts 
stretching from the sea as far inland as the 
river Euphrates, namely Palmyra and the sandy 
country round about, extending even to the Euph- 
rates itself. The Cilicians come next to the Syrians, 
and their neighbours are the Cappadocians, and that 
part of the Armenian country called Lesser Armenia. 
Along the Euxine are other nations called by the 
common name Pontic, subject to the Roman rule. 
The Syrians and Cilicians border on the Mediter- 
ranean, the Armenians and Cappadocians extend to 
the Pontic nations and to the interior as far as 
Greater Armenia, which is not subject to the Romans 
in the way of tribute, and its people appoint their 
own kings. Descending from Cilicia and Cappadocia 
to Ionia we find the great peninsula bounded on the 
right by the Euxine, the Propontis, the Hellespont, 
and the Aegean, and on the left by the Pamphylian 
or Egyptian sea, for it is called by both names. 
Some of the countries embraced in it look toward 
the Egyptian sea, namely: Pamphylia and Lycia 
and after them Caria extending to Ionia. Others 
look toward the Euxine, the Propontis, and the 
Hellespont, namely: the Galatians, Bithynians, 
Mysians, and Phrygians. In the interior are the 
Pisidians and Lydians. These are the nations 
which inhabit this peninsula and all are under 
. Roman rule. 

3. Crossing from these coasts they rule other 
nations around the Euxine, the Mysians of Europe 
and the Thracians who border that sea. Beyond 
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ad / Le Ww , e > a N 
lwvias xoAmos éotte Oardoaons o Atyaios, Kal 
repos "Toviou Oarioans, Kal o LeKehixos mop0- 
pos, xat 1 Tuppnvixy Odracoa peXpt Tey 
‘Hpakdelov TTNABY. TovTO bios éotw am’ 
"Twvias éml tov adeeavor, Kal év Tpde ad tT) 
TrapaT hp ‘Popaiwy tarijKxoa Tocabra, h Te 
‘Eddas maoa Kai @ecoadia xal Maxeddves, 
kal 6 60a mTpocotka adha Opaxev ral "Ddupediy 
Kat Tascvev evn, auTn TE ‘Itahia paxpoTarn 
87 wavtwv éOvav otca Kal dé Tob "loviov Twapy- 
Kova. ért Ata Tov Tihs Tuppyvexis Oaracons 
Hex pe Kedrav, ods avtol Taddras mpooayo- 
pevovot, Kat Kerra éca eOun Ta pe és THvbe 
THY Oddacoay Ta de és Tov Boperov eKeavov 
adopa, Ta 6é mapa “Phvov moTapov Sunras, 
T8npia TE mace ral Kearinpes é éml Tov éaméptov 
Kal Bopecov @keavov nal tas ‘Hpaxdeious otydas 
TehevT@vTes. Kal TovTwv mépe Kal a2 éxdoTov 
dprocw Ta axpiBéatata, 6 dray és &xaorov €Ovos 
a ypag mepiin. vov 6é, Scop" Bpous peyddous 
Thy apxXnv me ra Beir, Kata pev Oddaccav 
elpntat, 4. kata dé yiv meprodevovtt polpd Te 
Maupovoiwy av ein tav tap’ AlBiowpe Tots rept 
éomépav, kal el te Oepporepov a Onprdddes ado 
AtBuns péexpe AlOcorwy ToOY édwv. TAadTA pev 
AuBons ‘Popators Spot, Ths be "Acias ToTapos 
Te Evdparns Kal TO Kavnacov dpos Kal 7 "Appe- 
vias THs peifovos apy, Kal Kodyos mapa tiv 
Ebfewov Odraccav @KNMEVOL, Kal Ta Nota Tobde 
Tod meddyous. év b€ tH Evpamrn Torapol vo, 
‘Pivos Te Kal “Iotpos, pdmara THY ‘Popatov 
apxiy opifover, kal tovtwv “Phos pév és tov 
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Ionia are the Aegean sea, the Adriatic, the straits 
of Sicily, and the Tyrrhenian sea stretching to the 
Pillars of Hercules. This is the distance from lonia 
to the ocean. Following the coast line we find the 
following countries subject to the Romans: all of 
Greece, Thessaly, and Macedonia, also the adjoining 
Thracians, the Ilyrians, and Pannonians, and Italy 
itself, the longest country of all, extending from the 
Adriatic and bordering the greater part of the 
Tyrrhenian sea as far as the country of the Celts 
(whom the Romans call Gauls), some of whom face the 
Mediterranean, others the Northern ocean, and still 
others dwell along the river. Rhine ; also all of Spain 
and Celtiberia on the Northern and Western oceans 
as far as the Pillars of Hercules. Of these I shall 
speak more particularly when I come to deal with 
each nation. But for the present let this suffice for 
the principal boundaries which define their empire 
along the sea. 

4. On the landward side the boundaries are the 
part of Mauritania adjoining western Ethiopia and 
the tropical region, infested with numbers of wild 
beasts, which extends as far as eastern* Ethiopia. 
These are the Roman boundaries in Africa. Those 
of Asia are the river Euphrates, Mount Caucasus, 
the kingdom of Greater Armenia, the Colchians 
who dwell along the Euxine sea, and the remainder 
of that coast. In Europe two rivers, the Rhine and 
the Danube, for the most part bound the Roman em- 
pire. Of these, the Rhine empties into the Northern 
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Bopeov axeavov, “lotpos Sé& és rov Evkewov 
movrov Katadiboi. mepdaavtes S€ 1y Kal Tovcde 
Keatav tev imép “Pivov dpyovew évior, cal 
Terav tav imép “Iotpov, ods Aaxovs xadodow. 
Spot pev ovToL Kat’ Hrretpov, ws éyyuTaTa édOeciv 
tov axptBods: 5. vicor 5€ maoar Goat Tis 
évtds Oaddoons eiaiv, al re Kuxrddes 4 Saropddes 
H lddes 4 "Exwaddes 4} Tuppnvides 4 Tuprnctac 
h Ooas GAXNas ovoudlovary Erépws, mrept te ArBinv 
kat TO “loviov 4 Alyvmtiov  Mupt@ov 4 Xuxe- 
Atxov h doa adrAa THode THs Oaddoons vouaTa, 
boat Te EEarpétws bd Tav EAAHvev ovopdtovtas 
peyddae vijoot, Kumpos te nal Kpnrn xal “Podos 
wal AéaBos cal EvBova nal Yuxedia nal Lapdo 
xal Kupvos, cal ef tis GAAn puxpotépa te Kab 
peiCwov, Aravta tair éott ‘Pwpaios tmanxoa. 
kal Tov Bopeov w@eavov és tHv Bpertavida vicov 
mepdcavres, nmelpou peyadns peitova, To Kpati- 
otov avtns éxovow bmép tyov, oddev Tis adAdns 
Sedpevor ov yap evpopos avtois éotly odd iy 
éxovow. 

6. Tovtwv rocovTwv Kal tyrLKovTwv eOvaev 
dvt@v To péyebos, “Iradiav pev adrny émipoxOws 
Te Kal moals ev TrevtaKxociots éTETL KATELPyacaVTO 
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ocean and the Danube into the Euxine.. On the 
other side of these rivers, however, some of the Celts 
beyond the Rhine are under Roman sway, and 
beyond the Danube some of the Getae, who are 
called Dacians. These, with the nearest approach 
to accuracy, are the boundaries on the main- 
land. 

5. All the islands also of the Mediterranean, the 
Cyclades, Sporades, Ionian isles, Echinades, the Tus- 
can isles, the Balearic isles, and all the rest, whatever 
their different names, that are off the coast of Libya 
and in Libyan, Ionian, Egyptian, Myrtoan, Sicilian, 
and other Mediterranean waters, by whatever names 
called, also those which the Greeks by way of dis- 
tinction call the great islands, Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, 
Lesbos, Euboea, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and 
whatever other isle there may be, large or small— 
all are under Roman rule. Crossing’ the Northern 
ocean to Britain, which is an island greater than a 
large continent, they have taken possession of the 
better and larger part, not caring for the remainder. 
Indeed, the part they do hold is not very profitable 
to them. 

6. Although holding the empire of so many and 
such great nations the Romans laboured five hundred 
years with toil and difficulty to establish their power 
firmly in Italy itself. Half of this time they were 
under kings, but having expelled them and sworn to 
have kingly rule no longer, they henceforward 
adopted aristocracy, and chose their rulers yearly. 
In about the two hundred years next succeeding the 
five hundred their dominion increased greatly, they 
acquired unexampled foreign power, and brought the 
greater part of the nations under their sway. Gaius 
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[Julius] Caesar having got the upper hand of his 
rivals possessed himself of the sovereignty, which he 
strengthened, systematised, and secured, and, while 
preserving the form and name of the republic, made 
himself the absolute ruler of all. In this way the 
government, from that time to this, has been a 
monarchy ; but they do not call their rulers kings, 
out of respect, as I think, for the ancient oath. They 
call them imperators [emperors], that being the title 
also of those who formerly held the chief command 
of the armies for the time being. Yet they are 
very kings in fact. 

7. From the advent of the emperors to the 
present time is nearly two hundred years more, in 
the course of which the city has been greatly 
embellished, its revenue much increased, and in the 
long reign of peace and security everything has 
moved towards a lasting prosperity. Some nations 
have been added to the empire by these emperors, 
and the revolts of others have been suppressed. 
Possessing the best part of the earth and sea they 
have, on the whole, aimed to preserve their empire 
by the exercise of prudence, rather than to extend 
their sway indefinitely over poverty-stricken and 
profitless tribes of barbarians, some of whom I have 
seen at Rome offering themselves, by their am- 
bassadors, as its subjects, but the emperor would 
not accept them because they would be of no use to 
him. They give kings toa great many other nations 
whom they do not wish to have under their own 
government. On some of these subject nations they 
spend more than they receive from them, deeming it 
dishonourable to give them up even though they are 
costly. They surround the empire with great 
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armies and they garrison the whole stretch of land 
and sea like a single stronghold. 

8. No empire down to the present time ever 
attained to such size and duration. As for the 
Greeks, even if we reckon as one the successive 
periods of Athenian, Spartan, and Theban supre- 
macy, which followed that most glorious epoch of 
Greek history, the invasion of Darius, and further 
include with them the Greek hegemony of Philip, 
son of Amyntas, we see that their empire lasted 
comparatively but few years. Their wars were 
waged not so much for the sake of acquisition of 
empire, as out of mutual rivalry, and the most 
glorious of them were fought in defence of Greek 
freedom against the aggression of foreign powers. 
Those of them who invaded Sicily with the hope 
of extending their dominion failed, and whenever 
they marched into Asia they accomplished small 
results and speedily returned. In short the Greek 
power, ardent as it was in fighting for the hegemony, 
never established itself beyond the boundaries of 
Greece ; and although they succeeded wonderfully 
in keeping their country unenslaved and undefeated 
for a long period, their history since the time of 
Philip, the son of Amyntas, and Alexander, the son 
of Philip, is in my opinion most inglorious and un- 
worthy of them. 

9. The empire of Asia is not to be compared, as to 
achievements and bravery, with that of the smallest of 
the countries of Europe, on account of the effeminacy 
and cowardice of the Asiatic peoples, as will be 
shown in the progress of this history. Such of the 
Asiatic nations as the Romans hold, they subdued in 
a few battles, though even the Macedonians joined 
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in the defence, while the conquest of Africa and of 
Europe was in many cases very exhausting. Again, 
the duration of the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians 
taken together (the three greatest empires before 
Alexander), does not amount to nine hundred years, 
a period which that of Rome has already reached, 
and the size of their empire, I think, was not half . 
that of the Romans, whose boundaries extend from 
the setting of the sun and the Western ocean to 
Mount Caucasus and the river Euphrates, and 
through Egypt up country to Ethiopia and through 
Arabia as far as the Eastern ocean, so that their 
boundary is the ocean both where the sun- -god 
rises and where he sinks, while they control the 
entire Mediterranean, and all its islands as well as 
Britain in the ocean. But the greatest sea-power 
_ of the Medes and Persians included only the gulf 
_of Pamphylia and the single island of Cyprus or per- 
“haps some other small islets belonging to Ionia in 
the Mediterranean. They controlled the Persian 
gulf also, but how much of that is open sea? 

10. Again, the history of Macedonia before Philip, 
the son of Amyntas, was of very small account ; there 
was a time, indeed, when the Macedonians were a 
subject race. The reign of Philip himself was full 
of toil and struggles which were not contemptible, 
yet even his deeds concerned only Greece and the 
neighbouring country. The empire of Alexander 
was splendid in its magnitude, in its armies, in the 
success and rapidity of his conquests, and it ‘wanted 
little.of being boundless and unexampled, yet in its 
shortness of duration it was like a brilliant flash of 
lightning. Although broken into several satrapies 
even the parts were splendid. The kings of my own 
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country [Egypt] alone had an army consisting of 
200,000 foot, 40,000 horse, 300 war elephants, and 
2,000 armed chariots, and arms in reserve for 300,000 
soldiers more. This was their force for land service. 
For naval service they had 2,000 barges propelled by 
poles, and other smaller craft, 1,500 galleys with 
from one and a half to five benches of oars each, and 
galley furniture for twice as many ships, 800 vessels 
provided with cabins, gilded on stem and stern for 
the pomp of war, with which the kings themselves 
were wont to go to naval combats; and money in 
their treasuries to the amount of 740,000 Egyptian 
talents.! Such was the state of preparedness for war 
shown by the royal accounts as recorded and left by 
the king? of Egypt second in succession after 
Alexander, a monarch remarkable for his skill in 
raising money, for the lavishness of his expenditure, 
and for the magnificence of his public works. It 
appears also that many of the other satrapies were not 
much inferior in these respects. Yet all these resources 
were wasted under their successors through civil war, 
by which alone great empires are destroyed. 

11. Through prudence and good fortune has the 
empire of the Romans attained to greatness and 
duration; in gaining which they have excelled all 
others in bravery, patience, and hard labour. They 
were never elated by success until they had firmly 
secured their power, nor were they ever cast down 
by misfortune, although they sometimes lost 20,000 


1 The sum must be greatly exaggerated. Various attempts 
Wave been made to explain the error. 
2 Ptolemy Philadelphus, d. 247 B.c. 
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men in a single day, at another time 40,000 and 
once 50,000, and although the city itself was often 
in danger. Neither famine, nor frequently recurring 
plague, nor sedition, nor all these falling upon them 
at once could abate their ardour ; until, through the 
doubtful struggles and dangers of seven hundred 
years, they achieved their present greatness, and won 
prosperity as the reward of good counsel. 

12. These things have been described by many 
writers, both Greek and Roman, and the history is 
even longer than that of the Macedonian empire, 
which was the longest history of earlier times. 
Being interested in it, and desiring to compare 
the Roman prowess carefully with that of every 
other nation, my history has often led me from 
Carthage to Spain, from Spain to Sicily or to Mace- 
donia, or to join some embassy to foreign countries, 
or some alliance formed with them ; thence back to 
Carthage or Sicily, like a wanderer, and again 
elsewhere, while the work was still unfinished. At 
last I have brought the parts together, showing how 
often the Romans sent armies or embassies into 
Sicily and what they did there until they brought it 
into its present condition ; also how often they made 
war and peace with the Carthaginians, or sent 
embassies to them or received the same from them, 
and what damage they inflicted upon or suffered 
from them until they demolished Carthage and made 
Africa a Roman province, and how they rebuilt 
Carthage and brought Africa into its present 
condition. I have made this research also in respect 
to each of the other provinces, desiring to learn the 
Romans’ relations to each, in order to understand 
the weakness of these nations or their power of 
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endurance, as well as the bravery or good fortune of 
their conquerors or any other circumstance con- 
tributing to the result. 

13. Thinking that the public would like to learn 
the history of the Romans in this way, I am going to 
write the part relating to each nation separately, 
omitting what happened to the others in the mean- 
time, and taking it up in its proper place. It seems 
superfluous to put down the dates of everything, but 
I shall mention those of the most important events 
now and then. As to names, Roman citizens, like 
other people, formerly had only one each; after- 
wards they took a second, and not much later, 
for easier recognition, there was given to some 
of them a third derived from some personal incident 
or as a distinction for bravery, just as certain of 
the Greeks had surnames in addition to their 
ordinary names. For purposes of distinction I shall 
sometimes mention all the names, especially of 
illustrious men, but for the most part I shall call 
these and others by the names that are deemed most. 
characteristic. 

14, As there are three books which treat of the 
numerous exploits of the Romans in Italy, these 
three together must be considered the Italian- 
Roman history; but the division into books has 
been made on account of the great number of 
events which they contain. The first of these will 
show the events that took place in successive 
reigns while they had kings, of whom there were 
seven, and this I shall call the history of Rome 
under the kings. Next in order will be the history 
of the rest of Italy except the part along the 
Adriatic. This, by way of distinction from the 
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kai tovade, kal baa odiow éeyyis €Ovn cuveuayxer, 
kal “EAAnvas Scot bd tH "Iradéiav eioiv, brn- 
ydayovto Kal got Hoe, TOV TpoTépwy és ovyKpt- 
ow, ‘Pwpaixayv Savuitinn. ta &€ dourd, TovTwy 
éxdoTn KaTa& AObyov emtypadovtat, ‘Pwpaixav 
Kedrixn te kal Suxeduny Kal “1Rnpixy wal "Av- 
wBaixn Kat Kapyndouann cal Maxedouxy nai 
edeEs Gpotws. Ttétaxtas & avtav GdAn pet 
GdAnv ws Exdor@ Trodew@ THY apXnY mpd éErépov 
AaBeiv ouvérecer, ci nal Td Tédos TH Over peta 
mToAAa Erepa yeyévntat. boa 8 adtol ‘Pwpaio 
mpos adAHAous eotaciacdy te Kal érrodéunoav 
éupvra, poBepatepa ogior TavTa uddtoTa yevo- 
peva, és To’s otpatnyovs TAY oTdcewy Sunpytat, 
Ta pev és Mdprov te cal SvAXav, Ta & és Tloprn- 
tov te kal Kaicapa, Ta 8 és ’Avtw@vov te kal Tov 
' €tepov Kaicapa, tov XeBacrov erixdrnv, mpos 
Tous avdpopovovs tod mpotépov Kaicapos, ta & 
és ddAnjAous, adtav ’Avtwviov te Kal Kaicapos 
otaclacdvTwy. @ TLWl TedevTAaim TaY éupuNcov 
évtt kab Aiyvarros td “Pwpatous éyévero Kal Ta 
‘Pwpaiwv és povapxiay repiprbev. 

15. ‘O8e pév és BiBrous exacta trav eOvav, % 
és oTpatnyovs Ta éupida, Senpytar: 7) 5é TEdev- 
taia Kal THY oTpatiay adTav bony éexovow, h 
mpocodor iv Kaprrovvrar Kal’ Exacrov eOvos, et 
Tl Mpocavanicnoval és Tas émuwvetovs Ppoupas, 
dca te TovovrdtpoTa adra, émideiEer. apyoter 
8€ dad tod yévous apkacOas Tov repli THs aperis 
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former, will be called the second Italian book of 
Roman history. With the last nation, the Samnites, 
who dwelt along the Adriatic, the Romans struggled 
eighty years under the greatest difficulties, but 
finally they subjugated them and the neighbours 
who were allied with them, and also the Greeks 
of southern Italy. This, by way of distinction 
from the former, will be called the Samnite Roman 
history. The rest will be named according to 
its subject, the Celtic, Sicilian, Spanish, Hannibalic, 
Carthaginian, Macedonian, and so on. The order of 
these histories with respect to each other is 
according to the time when the Romans began to be 
embroiled in war with each nation, even though 
many other things intervened before that nation 
came to its end. The internal seditions and civil 
wars of the Romans—to them the most calamitous 
of all—will be designated under the names of their 
chief actors, as the wars of Marius and Sulla, those 
of Pompey and Caesar, those of Antony and the 
second Caesar, surnamed Augustus, against the 
murderers of the first Caesar, and those of Antony 
and Augustus against each other. At the end of 
this last of the civil wars Egypt passed under 
the Roman sway, and the Roman government itself 
became a monarchy. 

15. Thus, the foreign wars have been divided into 
books according to the nations, and the civil wars 
according to the chief commanders’. The last book 
will show the present military force of the Romans, 
the revenues they collect from each province, what 
they spend for the naval service, and other things of 
that kind. It is proper to begin with the origin of 
the people of whose prowess I am about to write. 
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avtav ovyypagorvta. tis 5 dy Tadta cuvéypawpa, 
ToAXol pév icact Kai autos mpoépynva, capécte- 
pov © eimeiv, "Ammiavos *AreEavdpevs, és Ta 
wn 4 BJ a , A f 2 € a 
Tpata nov ev TH Tarpidu, cat Sixass ev ‘Poyy 
A p an Ld LA an 
cuvayopevaas éri Tav Bacihéwy, péxpt pe spav 
émitpotrevew nkiwcav. Kat et te omovdy Kal 
Ta Nora pavelv, Extt por Kat wept tovrov 
f 
ouyypagy. 


PREFACE 


Who I am, who have written these things, many 
indeed know, and I have already indicated. To 
speak more plainly I am Appian of Alexandria, 
aman who have reached the highest place in my 
native country, and have been, in Rome, a pleader of 
causes before the emperors, until they deemed me 
worthy of being made theif procurator. And if any 
one has a great desire to learn more about my 
affairs there is a special treatise of mine on that 
subject.! 


1 See Introduction. 
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FRAGMENTS 


A’ 
EK TH> BASIAIKH®. 


I 


1, "Apxetat THS ioropias amo Aiveiov tod 
*Ayxioov Tob Kazvos, 6 os dv TO Tporep Tcpate 
TrOAE HD, peta 8€ THY Grwow TAS Tpotas epuye, 
Kal pera paxpdv wavny KaTéwre és TWA THS 
*IraXias aiytanov, Adpevrov émruxadovpevor, év0a 
kal otparomedov avtov Setxvutat, cal THY axthy 
am’ éxetvou Tpotay Kanrovow. APXE tote “ABo- 
peyivov tev THde lrada@v Paivos 6 6 Tob “Apews, ds 
nal Levyvuow Aiveia THY Ovyatépa avtov 
Aaowviay, kal yi Si8wou ex mepiadou oradiev 
TeTpaxoatov. o 6é Tomy éxtTice kal amo Tis 
yuvaicos Aaoviviov érwvopuace. Tpit be éree 
tov Davvov TehevTHTaVTOS éxdéxeTar THY apxny 6 
Ailveias Kata TO KAdos, Kal Tovs "ABoptyivas amo 
Tou xndeatod Aarivou Paivov Aarivous ere 
vopace. TpiT@ be éres wdAw bia Aaoviviay thy 
yuvaixa b7r0 ‘PovtovAwy TOV Tuppnvav, m popyn- 
arevdeicay avTav TO Bacwrel, d iat a ToNéMou 
vou o Aivetas, xal tiv apyiy diedéEato 
Evpuréwr, "Ackavios petovopacbeis, bs éyevvnOn 
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“I. From Puorius 


1. Aprran begins his history with Aeneas, the 
son of Anchises, the son of Capys, who flourished 
in the Trojan war. After the capture of Troy he 
fled, and after long wandering arrived at a part 
of the Italian coast called Laurentum, where 
his camping-place is shown to this day, and the 
shore is called, after him, the Trojan beach. The 
aborigines of this part of Italy were then ruled 
by Faunus, the son of Mars, who gave to Aeneas his 
daughter Lavinia in marriage, and also a tract of 
land four hundred stades in circuit. Here Aeneas 
built a town, which he named after his wife 
Lavinium. Three years later, at the death of 
Faunus, Aeneas succeeded to the kingdom by virtue 
of his marriage relationship, and he called the 
aborigines Latins, from his father-in-law, Latinus 
Faunus. Three years later still, Aeneas was killed 
by the Rutuli, a Tuscan tribe, in a war begun on 
account of his wife Lavinia, who had been previously 
betrothed to their king. He was succeeded in 
the government by Euryleon, surnamed Ascanius, 
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2) Aiveig é ex Kpeovons THs TIpidpov, Tis év Tie 
yevoperns avTe yuvarnos. ot bé éx Tis Aaouwias 
"Acxdwov ate yerrnOfvai pact, tov Sddoxov 
7 dex. 

‘Agxaviou be TehevTi}TavTos eret TerdpT@e 
jee thy “AXBns olxiow (kal yap obtos éxtice 
mov, "AXBnv Karéoas, cal aro Aaouwiou TOV 
acy peT@uicev) exdéxerar THY apxiy Lirouos. 
kal Xtoviov aida Aiveiav Zthourdy pacw, 
Aiveiov 5€ Aativov Xirovov, tod S&é Kedar», 
Kdarvos 6 Kdzerov ryever Oa, Karzrérov 6é 
TBepivov, Tob dé “Aypimmay, tod Sé ‘Paptrov. 
Kab rovde pev Brn Piva epavy@- od yevérbar 
maida "Aovertivor, "Aovevtivov dé Ipoxav yevé- 
cOa. Kal waar dé tov 2idoutov én @vupov elvat. 
T@ 8é [pong Sv0 éeyevéc Onp vioi, mpeaBvrepos pev 
Nepérap, vEewTEpos be "Apovntos. AaBovros dé 
Tob mpeo Butépou mapa. Tov TaTpos TEACUTOYTOS 
THY apxiy, 6 vedTepos 5Bpe kar Big. Katéoyev 
ddehopevos. Kal Tov peéev maida tod aber god 
“Eyeotov Kreivet, thy Ouyatépa Sé “Péav Sedoviay 
iépecav, iva draws Stapetvy, xabiotnor Tov pévror 
Nepéropa Tis els 70 copa emBounijs 9 TeV nOdY 
é&eine mpaorns kal ] ONAN émtcixnera. GAN 4 
DerAovia éxve Tapa Tov vopov. Kal THY ev 
*ApovrALos él Kordoe auvedapBave, dv0 Sé 
maidas é« THode ryevopevous Totpeéa édwxev, eis 
Tov mryotor ToTaLOv eu Barely Ta Bpédn: Ovfps 
qv svopa TO TOTAL, ‘Pa&pos 6é cal ‘Papvros ot 
maides, & Aivetov édxovres pntpobev Td yévos* TO 
yap tod duvtos adnrov. Phot. Biblioth. p. 16 b 
4 Bekk. 
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the son of Aeneas and Creusa, a daughter of Priam, 
to whom he had been married in Troy. But some say 
that the Ascanius who succeeded to the government 
was the son of Aeneas and Lavinia. 

2. Ascanius died four years after the founding of 
Alba (for he also built a city and gave it the name of 
Alba, and settled it with a colony from Lavinium), 
and Silvius succeeded to the throne. They say that 
this Silvius had a son named Aeneas Silvius, and he 
a son named Latinus Silvius, and he a son named 
Capys, and he a son named Capetus, and he a son 
named Tiberinus, and he a’son named Agrippa, who 
was the father of the Romulus who was struck by 
lightning, and who left a son Aventinus, who was 
the father of Procas. All of these bore the surname 
of Silvius. Procas had two sons, the elder named 
Numitor, and the younger Amulius. When the 
elder succeeded to the throne on the death of the 
father, the younger took it away from him by force 
and violence. He also killed Egestus, his brother’s 
son, and he made Rhea Silvia, his brother’s daughter, 
a vestal, so that she might remain childless. Not- 
withstanding a conspiracy against his life, Numitor 
himself was saved because of the gentleness and 
clemency of his character. Silvia having become 
pregnant contrary to law, Amulius cast her into 
prison by way of punishment, and when she had 
given birth to two sons he gave them to some 
shepherds with orders to throw the babes into the 
neighbouring stream called the river Tiber. These 
boys were Romulus and Remus. On their mother’s 
side they were descended from Aeneas, while their 
paternal lineage was unknown. 
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II 


‘O pév mpatos topos tov éwtd Bactréan, 
‘Pwpvrov, Novy Topmidiov, “Ayxouv ‘Ooridlou 
kal “Ayxou étépov tod Kat Mapkiov, émiyovou 
Noupa, Tapxvviov, Lepoviov Tvariov, cal Tapxv- 
viov Aevxiov tod Tapxuviov, tovtwyv tav erta 
épya te xal mpdkeus mepiéyer. Ov 0 mpaTos 
ktioTns Te ‘Paouns Kal oixvatns yeyovws, adptas Te 
TATPLKAS MAANOV 7 TUpavULKas, buws eopayn, } 
@s ddrAor ghaciv, npavicOn. o dé Sevtepos ovdev 
HTT pa pee Merah ei py Kal padrov, Tov 
éavtod Biov érededrnce Cyoas..- 6 8é tpitos 
éxepavvddn. voom 6é€ tov Biov o Téraptos 
bmeENrOev. 6 88 méumros bd Troymevor eopayn, 
Kat 6 &xTos Gpoiws opayh Katéotpewe Tov Biov. 
6 5é EBSop0s Kal Tis modews Kal THS Bactretas 
Tapavowev eEnrdOn: €F ob THs Bactreias KaTadv- 
Oeions eis Tovs bmaTous TA THs apyis peteTéOn. 
id. p. 15 b 22, 


Il 


‘H 6&8 tov marépa dvrdktaca damodnuoivta 
vmricxveitat Tatiw mpoddcev To ovptov. 
nex: : nae Pp 
Suid. vv. Tdéteos et dvrdEaca. 


IV 


Kerevoavtos 5¢ Tatiov tov ypuvodv és ri 
maida éiOalov, gore TiTpwoKopern KaTexooOn. 
Suid. v. WAalw. 
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II. - From THE Same 


My first book contains the deeds of Rome’s seven 
kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Ancus! Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius (a descendant of Numa), Tarquinius, 
Servius Tullius, and Lucius Tarquinius, a son of 
the other Tarquinius. The first of these was the 
founder and builder of Rome, and although he 
governed it rather as a father than as an absolute 
monarch, he was nevertheless slain, or, as some 
think, translated. The second, not less kingly, but 
even more so than the first, died at the age of . . . 
The third was struck by lightning. The fourth died 
of a disease. The fifth was murdered by some 
shepherds. The sixth too was murdered. The 
seventh was expelled from the city and kingdom 
for violating the laws. From that time kingly rule 
came to an end, and the administration of govérn- 
ment was’ transferred to consuls. 


III From Suipas 


Havine kept careful watch against her father’s 
return, she (Tarpeia) promises Tatius to betray the 
garrison. 


IV. From tHe SaMe 


At the command of Tatius they threw the gold 
at the girl until she succumbed to her wounds 
and was buried under the heap. 

1 An obvious error for ‘ Tullus,’ 
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"Ore Tov morenov Tov mpos ‘Pwpvrov Tatiov 
ee , a \ v t 
ai ‘Pwpaiwv yuvaixes xal YaBivov Ouvyatépes 
Siy'tThoav, adtal TS ydpaKxt THY yovéwy mMpoced- 
Ootaa, xeipds te mpoteivovaa, Kal Bpédn Ta Ady 
odiow éx trav avdpav yevoueva émiderxvioveat, 
Kal tots avdpdor paptupodcas pndev bBpiotixov 

tJ > XA ¢ nm 4 t a A oa 
és abtas dpaptety. édéovTd Te AaBeiv Twa olKToV 
\ r n a oA A , 
tovs LaBivovs opav te avTav Kal Kndeotov Kal 
éxyover kab Ovyatépar, xal deicac bar cuyyevois 
kal puapod mod<mov,  mpetas avedeiv al rip 
aitiav éxovet Tov ToAguov. ot Sé THY TE Tapov- 
Tov drropia Kal olxt@ THY YyuvatKov, cUYyyLyve- 
ckovtes 75n py Kal’ bBpw ecipydcOar tavta 
° 
‘Pwpaiovs adr bd xpeias, és tas Stadrayds 
évedidouv. kat auvenOovtes ‘Pwpvros te Kat 
Tdtuos és thy éF éxeivou iepav yevouérny oddv émt 
toiabe ovvéBncav, Bacrrevew pev aupo, Tdrov 
te kal ‘Pwptrov, LaBivous 5 tos téTe TH Tatin 
A ¥ ” a 4 
avoTpatevoavtas, Kal ef tives dAdo TOV LaBivey 
. Bérorev, és 76 “Pwpaiwv perorxiver Oar én’ ion xal 
e . . . . 
opoig. U. (i. e. Ursin. Select. de legationibus) 
p. 334. 
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V. From “Tue Emsassies”’ 


Wuen Tatius waged war against Romulus, the 
wives of the Romans, who were daughters of the 
Sabines, made peace between them. Advancing to 
the camp of the parents they held out their hands 
to them and showed the infant children already 
born to them and their husbands, and testified that 
their husbands had done them no wrong. They 
prayed that the Sabines woutd take pity on them- 
selves, their sons-in-law, their grandchildren, and 
their daughters, and either put an end to this 
unholy war between relatives, or first kill them 
in whose behalf it was begun. The parents, moved 
partly by their own difficulties and partly by pity for 
the women, and perceiving that what the Romans 
had done was not from lust but necessity, entered 
into négotiations with them. For this purpose 
Romulus and Tatius met in the street which was 
named from this event Via Sacra and agreed upon 
these conditions: that both Romulus and Tatius 
should be. kings, and that the Sabines who were 
then serving in the army under Tatius, and any 
others who might choose to come, should be allowed 
to settle in Rome on the same terms and under the 
same laws as the Romans themselves. 
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VI 
‘O 8 otpatnyss aicBopevos rap’ idioEdvev 
eEnyyetrev ‘Ootidio. Suid. v. id:6Fevos. 
VII 
Oi dé éBrachypovy avtov ws Kaxds éml 
tpiow avdpast. ta Tavta Oéyevov. id. v. 
Braodpnpos. 
- VIII 


LupBdaces toteiv ef ols av TéBtor dtxaro- 
ow. id. v. &txatody. 


Ix 


OAveitrar Ta Tpia BiBAla Tis Tims TOV évvea. 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 180, 15. : 


X 


‘O be ‘Opdreos AehwBnpévos iy Ta onéhn, 
irareias Te ou érvyer obre ev Tohéum obte ev 
etprvy Std THY axpnotiav tov Tobey. Suid. vv. 
axpnatia et ‘Opatios. 


XI 
oi brato. Ta Spxia mpovTevor, Kal és 
mdavta épacav évddcev padrrov 4 Tapximov 
mpocncecOa. id. v. mporicecOat. 
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VI. From Surpas 


Tue general, learning this fact from one of his 
personal friends, communicated it to Hostilius. 


VII. From THe SaMe 


Some*blamed him [Tullus Hostilius] because he 
song y staked everything on the prowess of three 
men (the Horatii). 


VIII. From tHe Same 


(Tue Romans thought] that peace might be made 
[by Tarquinius] on such terms as the Gabini 
considered just. 


IX. From tHe Anonymous GRAMMARIAN 
[Tarquinius] bought the three books [from the 
Sibyl] at the price previously asked for the nine. 


X. From Suipas 


Horatius [Cocles] was a cripple. He failed of 
reaching the consulship, either in war or in peace, 
on account of his lameness. 


XI, From THE Same 


Tue Consuls tendered the oaths [by which they 
bound themselves], and said that they would yield 
everything rather than take back Tarquinius. 
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XII 


"Ore Tapxivios YaBivovs «ata ‘Pwpatwv 
npeOite. Kravdz.os Sé, avip YaBivos ex ‘Pyyidrou 
morews Suvatos, ovx ela Tovs LaBivovs mapa- 
omovoeiv, Ews xpiwopevos éml rede epuyev és 
‘Pony peta avyyevav nal dirov cal, dovrov 
mevraxicxtriov. ols maar “Pwpaior yopav és 
oixias éSocay Kal yiv és yewpyiav, nal Toditas 
&evto. tov dé Kravdcov cat és 76 BovAevtTHproy 
katércEap, aTrodexvupevon épya Napmpa KaTa TOV 
LaBivev: cal purjy eraovupov ab’tod xatéctyncav. 
Vales. Excerpt. ex collectan. Const. Porph. p. 546. 


XII 


Aarivor évarrovdor “Papaiows svres éotpa- 
tevov é avtovs... of dé Aativos éyeAnpata eis 
‘Pwpalovs érrovotvto THY Te TapecWW a’TaY THY 
él ofas dvtas évorrovdous Kal cuyyeveis. Suid. 
vv. évarrovbos et mapects. 
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XII. From “ Virtues anp Vices”’ 


Targuinius incited the Sabines against the Roman ac. 
people. Claudius, an influential Sabine of the town ™ 
of Regillus, opposed any violation of the treaty, and 
being condemned for this action, he took refuge in 
Rome with his relatives, friends, and slaves to the 
number of five thousand. To all these the Romans 
gave a place of habitation, and land to cultivate, and 
the right of citizenship. Claudius, on account of 
his brilliant exploits against the Sabines, was 
chosen a member of the Senate, and a new tribe, 
the Claudian, was named after him. 


XIII. From Suipas 


Tue Latins, although allied to the Romans by 493 
treaty, nevertheless made war against them. They 
accused the Romans of despising them, although 
they were allied to them, and of the same blood. 
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FRAGMENTS 


an 


Bp’ 
EK TH ITAAIKHS 


I 


Ovorotvexot S€ Tols wraicpact TOY yerTovav 
ov KatatrAayévtes eatpatevov érrl “Pwpaious, cai 
€rrodlopkouy Tos adTav KAnpovxous. Suid. v. 
KANpovXov. 

II 


‘O 8 Siyos tov Madpxiov petiovta thy 
Umateiay ovK exetpoTovyncer, ov Tov avdpa ama- 
t@v, GAA TO dHpo SeSias adrov. id. v. 
ELD, povnpa 
aTrakiav. 


III 


‘Oo M , , aN ‘Pp ‘4 
dpxtos mipmpawevos emt ‘Pwpators, 
vyny Katabdixacbels, Kal puxpov és avtods obdéy 
erwodv és OvorovaKovs érpdreto. id. v. Trip- 
Tmpatat. 
IV 


“Ore arpida cal yévos adddakdpevos Hiot,! 
To pnbdéev Hrynodpevos, cal TA THV OVorAovCKwY avTh 
Tis Tatpicos aipnoerOat BovAnOeis. id. v. dAXa- 
Edpevos. 


1 So Kiisker and Schw. for MSS. 4. 
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I. From Suipas 


Tue Volsci, in nowise terrified by the misfortunes ».c. 
of their neighbours, made war against the Romans 
and laid siege to their colonies. 


II. From tHe Same 


Tue people refused to elect Marcius (Coriolanus) 491 
when he sought the consulship, not because they 
considered him unfit, but because they feared his 
domineering spirit. 


III. From THE Same 


Marcivus, being inflamed against the Romans when 4s9 
they banished him, went over to the Volsci, medi- 
tating no small revenge. 

IV. From THE Same 


He said that he came having renounced country 4ss 
and kin, holding them of no account, and intending 
to side with the Volsci against his country. 
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Vv 


1."Ore tod Mapkiov guyadevévtos Kai és 
Ovorovcnovs Katadvydvtos Kal xata ‘Popaiwv 
éxotpatevoavtos Kal TeccapdKovta atadiovs 
amooxovTos amd tov adateos Kal otparoTredev- 
cavtos, 6 Shwos neve. TH BovdAn Tapadmce Ta 
teiyn Tois Trodepiols, eb pany TrpecBevoowTo Trepl 
SiadrAayav mpos Mdpxiov. 7 Sé poris é€é- 
Trepapev auToxpatopas eipruns mépe ‘Peopaiors 
TpeTOVvENS, ot TpoehGovres €s TO Ovorovency 
otpatoredsoy Mapxio peta Ovorovcnwv axpow- 
Hév@ Tpovtevay apyvnotiav Kal Kxd0odov, e 
KaTaduvoes Tov TodEnov, THS Te BovAns avrov 
brrepLuvnokov ws ovX dpaptovens és adTov. oO Se 
TorAAa Tod Sipouv KaTHyopHaas Trepi Ov és avrTov 
kat Ovorotoxouvs éEnuaptixecav, émayyédXeTo 
dus Ovdorovoxous avtois SiadAdEewv, av fv te 
ynv éxover Ovorovonwr xal Tas Todas aTroddot, 
kal Troujowvtat Toditas @orep Aativous. éws & 
dv éxwor Ta TOY KpaTouvT@y OL KpaToupevot, our 
opav tives avrois éoovras Siadvoers. tatra 
peroicovtas amréAve Tovs mpéa Bets, Kal TpidKovra 
neepas és tiv axévriy édidov. tpamels 8 eri 
Tovs dAXdovs <Aativovs émtd- roves adTav 
elke tais tpidxovta huépars, Kal Fxev él tas 
atroxpicets. 

2. Ot 8 amexpivayto, éav éx Tis “Pwpatov yas 
dmaydyn Tov otpatov, méurpery Tos asuvOnao- 
pévovs avT@ Ta mpémovta. mad 8 avrevrovros 
émreutrov étépous déxa Senoopuévous pndey avd- 
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V. From “Tue Emaassies”’ 


1. Wuen Marcius had been banished, and had i 
taken refuge with the Volsci, and made war against 
the Romans, and was encamped at a distance 
of only forty stades from the city, the people 
threatened to betray the walls to the enemy unless 
the Senate would send an embassy to him to treat 
for peace. The Senate reluctantly sent pleni- 
potentiaries to negotiate a peace befitting the 
Roman nation. When they arrived at the camp 
of the Volsci and were brought into his presence 
and that of the Volscians, they offered him an 
amnesty and permission to return to the city if he 
would discontinue the war, and they reminded him 
that the Senate had never done him any wrong. 
He, while accusing the people of the many wrongs 
they had done to him and to the Volsci, promised 
nevertheless that he would bring the latter to terms 
with them if they would surrender the land and 
towns they had taken from the Volsci and admit 
them to citizenship on the same terms as the Latins. 
But if the vanquished were to keep what belonged 
to the victors, he did not see how peace could be 
made. Having named these conditions, he dismissed 
the ambassadors and gave them thirty days to con- 
sider. Then he turned against the remaining Latin 
towns, and having captured seven of them in the 
thirty days, he came back to receive the answer of 
the Romans. : 

2. They replied that if he would withdraw his 
army from the Roman territory they would send an 
embassy to him to conclude peace on fair terms. 
When he refused again, they sent ten others to beg 
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Evov trovety tis martpidos, und &€& émitdypatos 
GAN Exovaious éeav yiyverOar tas cuvOnxas, 
aidovpevov te THY Tatpida, Kal TO THY TpoyoveVv 
akiopa tinavta TOV és abTov oby dpapTorTe@D. 
6 8€ TocodTov avtois dmexpivato, TpLdv adNwY 
Huepav jKeww Bovrevoapévous Te KaAALOV. OF pe 
89 Tos tepéas mreurrov, tais tepais écOjow 
éatadpévous, tavta tod Mapkiov Sdenoopévous: 
6 8€ Kal rovTous én Sev ) Ta KEdevdpeva Troteiv, 
H pnd ad adixvetcOar mpos avdrov. és ovv 
modopkiay Kabictavto, Kal TO Telxos émAnpovy 
MOav cat BerOv as dvwbev dpvvotpevor Mapxuov. 

3. Ovarepia & 4 Tlomduxdda Ovyatnp wodAas 
ayopevn yuvaixas éri te THY wntépa TO Mapkiouv 
Overoupiav nal éml thy yuvaixa Ovoroupviar, 
TeOipa nudiecpevat wacat, Kal Ta Tradia Tals 
ixeciass éripépovoar, ouvvetedOeiy abtais ampos 
Mdpxuov jkiovy adtas, Kal SenPjvar peicacbar 
oper te avtav Kal THs TaTpidos. ai pev 5H THs 
Bours éritperrovons éEnecav, uovatr yuvaixes, és 
exyOpav aotpatémedov' o 5& Mdpxios Oavpdtov 
THs evToAmias THY TON, ola “Pwpaiwy éotl Kai 
Ta yovala, Tpoctovaass dryvra, Kal Tas paBSous 
xabnper al Tovs TredéKxeas did THY pnTépa, Tpod- 
Spapy te nomdteto, cal Hyev él ro ocuvédptov 
tav OvorovcKxav, kal réyew exédXevoev 6 TE 
xpntor. 

4. ‘H 6€ cuvndunjobar piv éEeAavvopévp tis 
moAews, uATHP odca, Edn, opav 8 Ort ‘Pwpaion 
TOANA Tpos avTod tremovOacw dn Kal tiow 
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him not to do anything unworthy of his native ».. 
country, and to allow a treaty to be made, not by ** 
his command, but of their own free will, for he 
should regard the honour of his country and the 
reputation of his ancestors, who had never done 
him any wrong. He replied merely that he would 
give them three days more in order that they might 
think better of it. Then the Romans sent their 
priests to him wearing their sacred vestments to 
add their entreaties. To these he said that either 
they must obey his commands or they need not 
come to him again. Then the Romans prepared for 

a siege and piled up stones and missiles on the walls 

to drive off Marcius from above. 

3. But Valeria, the daughter of Publicola, 
brought a company of women to Veturia, the 
mother of Marcius, and to Volumnia his wife. All 
these, clad in mourning garments and_ bringing 
their children to join in the supplication, implored 
that they would go out. with them to meet Marcius, 
and beseech him to spare them and their country. 
Accordingly, by permission of the Senate, they went 
forth, women and alone, to the camp of the enemy. 
Marcius admiring the high courage of the city, 
where even the women-folk were inspired by it, 
advanced to meet them, sending away the rods and 
axes of the lictors, out of respect for his mother. 
He ran forward and embraced her, brought her into 
the council of the Volsci, and bade her say what 
she desired. 

4. She said that, being his mother, she, as well 
as he, was wronged in his banishment trom the city ; 
but that she saw that the Romans had already 
suffered grievously at his hands, and had paid a 
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éricav ixavnv, ov yxwopa Te TocavTn Sd2é- 
POaptat Kal mores arrok@Aact ToAXai, Kal Td 
‘Pwpaiors éoyatov, mapaxadovot nal mpéoBees 
méutovcw wvmratous Kal tepéas xal pntépa nal 
yuvaixa, 76 Te ddlanua l@vtar dyvnotia Kal 
xabodm. “av dé wy avidt@ Kak@ TO Kaxov ia, 
pnde acupphopais ereyeiper xowais adtod te cod 
Kal ToY adixovrTwY.! mot pépwr oices TO TIP; 
peta THY Yopay el THY TOA; pETa THY TOMY 
éml thy éotiay THY ony ; peta THY Ectiay él Ta 
iepa; dds yapwv, @ trai, Kapol Kal TH TaTpis. Tapa- 
Kadovaoats.” 4 pev 89 Tocadra eltrev, o 8€ Mdpxtos 
ovx ela tatpida Karey tHv éxBadrodcav drda 
tiv brodedeyperny: ovddv yap elvas didsov, av 
abixq, ode exOpdv eb mwotody: Kal TO TeV Tap- 
ovtav éxédevev opav, wiotw Te SovTwv avT@ Kai 
AaBovrav, cal worthy Treronuévwy Kal otpatn- 
you atropnvavrwy Kai ta dia émitpepavTwr. 
Tynds Te dowv nkiwto, Kal SpKovs obs dpocev 
avtois, émeEne:, cal mrapexadder THY puntépa Tos 
avtovs éxeivots TiDecOat mrodemious Kal pidous. 

5. SH 68 éte Aéyovtos ayavaxtyncaca Kal Tas 
xeipas és Tov ovpavoy avacyodaa, Deods yeveOXious 
éuaptipato duo pev dn mpeoBReias yuvatnay ao 
“Papmns ev peydros eorddar xaxois, ért Tatlov 

1 Suggested by Schw. in his app. crit. instead of the MSS. 


adirounevwy. 
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sufficient penalty, so much of their territory had 5¢ 
been laid waste and so many of their towns de- “ 
molished ; and that now they were reduced to the 
Roman’s last resource, supplication, and were 
sending as ambassadors to him consuls and priests, 
and his own mother and wife, and seeking to 
remedy the wrong by amnesty and recall. “Do 
not,” she said, “cure an evil by an incurable evil. 
Do not be the cause of calamities that will smite 
yourself as well as those who have wronged you. 
Whither do you carry the torch? From the fields 
to the city? From the city to your own hearth- 
stone? From your own hearthstone to the temples 
of the gods? Have mercy, my son, on me and on 
your country as we plead.” After she had thus 
spoken Marcius replied that the country which had 
cast him out was not his, but rather the land which 
had given him shelter. No man, he said, loved one 
that wronged him, or hated one that did him good. 
He told her to cast her eyes upon the men there 
present with whom he had exchanged the pledge 
of mutual fidelity, who had granted him citizenship, 
and chosen him their general, and had intrusted to 
him their private interests. He recounted the 
honours bestowed upon him and the d@th he had 
sworn, and he urged his mother to consider their 
friends and enemies hers also. 

5. While he was still speaking, she, in a burst of 
anger, and holding her hands up to heaven, invoked 
their family gods. ‘Two processions of women,” 
said she, “have set forth from Rome in times of 
great distress, one in the time of King Tatius, the 
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Bacthéws xat Tatov Mapxiov, rovrow 58 Tarcov 
pév, Ovta Eévov cal ddrAnO4 Troréwov, évdoivat tais 
yuvarkiy aiSovpevor, Madpxvov | 5 brrepopav mpeo- 
Beias yuvareav Too ave, Kat Tis yeyaun évns 
Kal pntpos emt TavTais. “Gdn pev ob, £67, 

“ undeua pyTnp, aruxobca mrados, és dvdryeny 
apixorto mpoarecciv ait@ eyo bé xal TotTo 

iorapat- mpoxuricopai gov. Kal Aéyouca és 
To eagos é éauTay (eppimres. ° be eSaxpuc€ Te Kal 
avernia Kal d dureixero aris, taro Te Tod mdBous 
eEepuvnce, “ wxds, rH) BArep, adda vieny é& 4s 
tov viov darodels.” raidra elmav drripye Tip 
oTpaTiay ws AGyov arrodéawv Ovorovcxots Kad Ta 
vn cvvadrAgdfov: éAmis te Hv Stt wal tadta 
meiaes Ovorovcxous. KatedevcOn 5é POovotpevos 
mapa Tod otpatnyod ’Arriov. U. p. 335. 


yo 


‘O &&€ Mapxios avtidéyerv pév mpos ovdé év 
avrov Stmgiov. Suid. v. é&cxaiov. 


VI 


"Edeewoi Tob mdbous, afvératvot Tis adperijs 
yevopevor. péya yap tovTo ‘“Pwpatots mdBos 
éyévero Kal TAHOous é evexa xat aEroparos evryev- 
ots olxov nal tmavwrcOpias. Kal tHv juépav 
rab daariet Tidevtar. Suid. vv. éXeewvos’ et dzro- 


ppddes Hucpar. 
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other in that of Gaius Marcius. Of these two 3% 
Tatius, a stranger and downright enemy, had = 
respect for the women and yielded to them. 
Marcius scorns so great a delegation of women, 
including his wife, and his mother besides. May 
no other mother, unblessed in her son, ever be 
reduced: to the necessity of throwing herself at his 
feet. But I submit even to this: I will prostrate 
myself before you.” So speaking she flung herself 
on the ground. He burst into tears, sprang up and 
caught hold of her, exclaiming with the deepest 
emotion: “Mother, you have gained the victory, 
but it is a victory by which you will undo your son.” 

So saying he led back the army, in order to give his 
reasons to the Volsci and to make peace between 
the two nations. There was some hope that he 
might be able to persuade the Volsci even to do 
this, but on account of the jealousy of their leader 
Attius he was put to death. | 


V>. From Svuipas 


Marcius did not think proper to gainsay any of 
these [demands]. 


VI. From tHe Same 


(Tue Fabii) were as much to be pitied for their 479 
misfortunes as they were worthy of praise for their 
bravery. For what befel them was a great misfor- 
tune to the Romans, on account of their number, the 
dignity of a noble house, and its total destruction. 
The day on which it happened was ever after con- 
sidered unlucky. 
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VII 


Te dé otpatny@ atpatos Hv SvameOIs tro 
pvnotxanias, @Gedoxdxws Te Hyovitovto, Kal 
épevyov émidnodpevor TA THOpATA ws TETPwLEVOL, 
kal tas oxnvas SiédXvov, Kal avaxwpelv éreyei- 
pouv, arrecpiay érixadodvtes TO oTpaTHY®. id. v. 
eedoxdKws. 


VIll 


1. "Ore onpetov yevopévar ex Atds anddv pera 
thy Odmevtias Gdworr, oi pavtes edeyov éxdet- 

a la ‘\ > , \ e 4 
POjvai twa mpos evoéBeav, cal o Kadpirros 
? , a \ 4 ol , ? , 
avnveyxev Ott THY Sexdtnv THs reas éxAdOorTo 
TO Oe@ TH XpHoavte tepl Tis Mpuvys éFeréaOar. 
e XN = ‘\ \ , Lg n 2 n 
 pev odv BovaAy Tovs AaBovras oTLOdVY ex THs 
Oimeévrns éxédevoey arrotinnoacbar Kal? avrovs 
wat avv bpew 7o Séxatov eiceveyxetv, id 88 
evoeBelas ov wKvyce Kal THs ys On Tempa- 

, e 4 A , > a / 
pevns, @s Aabvpou, 76 SéaTov avabeivat. Kpatip 
Te amo Tavde TaY XpnudTwv ev Aeddois Exerto 
xptceos emt yarns Bdcews ev te ‘Pwpaiwr cat 
Maocanrinrav Onoavpe, BEX pL Tov pep Xpuaov 
Ovépapyxos &v TO Poxikd Tordéuw KaTexovevoe, 

an > 
xelrat © 1) Baous. 

2. Adrov dé Kapsrdov ev tO Sypy@ tes edtaxev 

a , 
ws aitioy yeyovoTa Th mode hacpdtwv xat 
lol e n lel 

tepdtwv yadrerav, Kal o Siuos ex woddod Tov 
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VII. From tHe Same 


Tue army showed a mutinous spirit towards the x.« 
general (Appius Claudius), against whom they bore a *” 
grudge. They fought badly on purpose, ‘and took 
to flight, putting bandages on their bodies as though 
they were wounded. They broke camp and tried 
to retreat, putting the blame on the unskilfulness 
of their commander. 


> 


VIII. From “ Virtues anp VIcEs’ 


1. Bap omens from Jupiter were observed after the 393 
capture of Veii. The soothsayers said that some 
religious duty had been neglected, and Camillus 
remembered that he had forgotten to appropri- 
ate a tenth of the spoils to the god who had given 
the oracle concerning the lake. Accordingly the 
Senate decreed that those who had taken anything 
from Veii should make an estimate, each one for 
himself, and bring in a tenth of it under oath. 
Their religious feeling was such that they did not 
hesitate to add to the votive offering a tenth of the 
produce of the land that had already been sold, as 
well as of the spoils. With the money thus obtained 
they sent to the temple of Delphi a golden bowl 
which stood on a pedestal of brass in the treasury of 
Rome and Massilia until Onomarchus melted down 
the gold during the Phocaean war. The pedestal 
is still standing. 

2. Camillus was afterwards accused before the s9 
people of being himself the author of those bad omens 
and portents. The people, who had been for some 
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avbpa atootpepopevos e&nuiwoe mevTnKovta 
pupidow, ovK émixracbels ov8 Ott mpd Tis 
dans adT@ traits éreOvnxer. TA pev ody XpypaTa 
ot piror cuvetanveyxav, iva pn bBpicOein 7d 
capa tov Kapidrdou: avtos 6€ BapvOupav és 
Thy "Apodeat@v Tod peTeKNCED, evgdpevos THY 
"AxiArevov evyny, erimoOjaa: ‘Pwpatovs Kamunr- 
Aov ev xatp@. Kal annvrncey avT@ nal TOde ov 
mov vatepoy’ KerATav yap THY jody KaTada- 
Bovrwv 6 Siyos emt Kapsddrgov xatépvye Kai 
ductatopa avis etdeTo, ws ev tals KeAdrtixais 
mpakeot cuyyéypantar, Val. p. 546. 


IX 


“Ort Madpxos MaAdos edzratpidys, Kerrav 
érenOovtav TH ‘Poyn, tavtnv repiecwce Kat 
Tipav peylotov nEiwOn. totepov S¢ mpeaRurnv 
ToAAaKis eoTpatevpevovy aryopevov és SovAeiav 
bro Tov Savectod yvwpicas, arédwxe TO ypéos 
imép avtod, cab él r@de evdnpovpevos Tact 
niet Tois éavTou xprhoraes Ta OpAnpaTa. Tpoiwy 
8é 7H S6En Kal vrrép adrAwv diedidov. Kal tails 
Sypoxorrias érrarpopevos éBovrevoev Sn ypewv 
atroxotras Kowvds, } tov Siyov nkiov Tots Savei- 
cacw atrodobvat, THY yijv és TOUTO aTrodopEvoY ETL 
ovoay avéuntov. Val. p. 549. 
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time set against him, fined him 500,000 sesterces,! ®° 
having no pity for him although he had recently lost 

a son. His friends contributed the money in order 
that the person of Camillus might not be disgraced. 
In deep indignation he went into exile in the city of 
Ardea, praying the prayer of Achilles, that the time 
might come when the Romans would long for 
Camillus. And in fact this came to pass very soon, 88? 
for when the Gauls captured the city, the people 
fled for succour to Camillus and again chose him 
Dictator, as has been told in my Gallic history. 


IX. From THe Same 


Marcus Manuius, the patrician, saved the city 
of Rome from a Gallic invasion, and received the 
highest honours. At a later period, when he saw an 88 

‘old man, who had often fought for his country, 
reduced to servitude by a money-lender, he paid the 
debt for him. Being highly commended for this act, 
he released all his own debtors from their obligations. 
His glory being much increased thereby, he paid the 
debts of many others. Being much elated by the 
success of his demagogue tricks, he even proposed 
that all debts should be cancelled, or that the people 
should sell the lands that had not yet been distributed 
and apply the proceeds for the relief of debtors. 


1 Schw. observes that the number is exaggeratedly large, 
and the text undoubtedly corrupt. 
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FRAGMENTS 





r 


EK TH TATNITIKHE 


I 


."Ore ot ‘Pwpaiwv srparnyot Kopyjdsos Kal 
Kopovivos, xat Aéxtos Snpotns, Lavvitas viKn- 
cavtes viréderrov Kayrravois puXaxas mpos Tas 
Laurer émidpopds. ot 5é pvraxes olde Kaprravois 
GBposiairors Kal Torvtedéowv odat KowwvodvTes 
2fOelpovto Tas yvepas, cal épOovouv dv Exovarv 
ayabav, avtot mevopevor Kai Ta xpéa Sedvdtes Ta 
év ‘Popn. Tédos Sé ereBovrevov tovs Eévous éav- 
TaV avedovTes ExaoToL THY Teplovalay KaTacyXeElY 
kal Tas yuvaixas és ydpov mpocayayécOa. Kal 
taxa ay érpakay aicxpov ovTw pvaos, e& pi) 
Madpepkos,! érepos ‘Popateor oTpaTnyos, eri 
Lavvitas odevov euabe To Bovdevpa TOV purdcar, 
kai émixpiyas Tous ev abray bdrduce cal 
adinev ola xexunkoras, TOUS be movnpoTépous 
exédevoev 5 ‘Pony éri Twa Xpelav émelyea Ban, 
XeMapyxov Te avTots ouvéreprper, J elpnro adavas 
avrous puddocev. éxdtepor 8 brwirtevoy pe- 


1 An error for Mdpxtos = C. Marcius Rutilus, cons, 342 t.c. 
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I. From “Virtues anp Vices” 


1. Wuen the Roman generals Cornelius and a 


Corvinus, and the plebeian Decius, had overcome the ** 
Samnites they left a military guard in Campania to 
ward off the Samnite incursions. These guards, 
partaking of the luxury and extravagance of the 
Campanians, were corrupted in their habits and 
began to envy the riches of these people, being 
themselves very poor and owing alarming debts in 
Rome. Finally they took counsel among themselves 
to kill their entertainers, seize their property, and 
marry their wives. This infamy would perhaps have 
been carried out had not another Roman general, 
Mamercus, who was marching against the Samnites, 
learned the design of the Roman guards. Concealing 
his intentions, he disarmed some of them and 
dismissed them, as soldiers entitled to discharge for 
long service. The more villainous of them he ordered 
to Rome on the pretence of important business, and 
he sent with them a military tribune with orders to 
keep a secret watch over them. Both parties of 
soldiers suspected that their design had been 
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pyvioban, Kal mepl Tappaxivny adiotarvrai TE 
Tob Xerudpxou, Kal tovs éml Tov Epyav év Tots 

ay pois dedepevous exdtoartes, Kal omhicartes @s 
éduvarro, Hravvov és ‘Papnv ood Sicpvpror 
mravovenes: 

2. "Ere & adtav oSov jyépas pas atrexovtwv 
omnvra Kopovivos, Kat Tapactpatore se 
ev tois dpect rots “AdABavov npepel, sTept- 
cKoTay Te TO épyov ert, Kal peya WyoUpevos 
amreyvaxdot paixer Oar. ot be erepiryvuvto 
adANAOLS Kpida, kal dduppol kat Sdxpva tev 
puddcov qv ws ev oixetous ral piros dpapreiv 
pe OpodoyouvTran, THY oe aitiay és Ta péa 
pepdvtev Ta év ‘Papn. ov 6 Kopovivos aia avo- 
HEvos, Kal oxvav dpacBar momTiKod Kal TocouTou 
gpovov, ovveBovrevae ™H Bouhgj Ta éa Tots 
avdpacr peOcivat, Tov TE mWodEpOV eEatpwv ert 
peya, eb Toc évbe av8pav duvarto Kpatioat paxo- 
pévov e& aTroyorews, Kal tas auvddous avrov 
ral emipikias € év vrovoig TLépevos, 7) ovd’ 6 isos 
avT@ oTparos és mdvra 7 Ts 708, ate guryyeveis 
évTes exeiveny, kal ovy Hoocov avTav aitedpevor 
Ta xpéa. oparévra a8 xwduvevoe én rept 
perlovey Kal TH vinny, el K, aT Ho ELEY, atuxe- 
orarny éoecOar TH oder KAT oixeiov Doo gohe, 
ols n Bourn meicOeioa Tas pev Tov xXpedv 
drroxomas eyndicato act ‘Pepaiors, tois 8é 
TOTE ex9pots ral ddevav. of pev 8) Ta Sara 
atroOéuevor Katneoav és THY TOALY. Val. p. 549. 
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disclosed and they broke away from the tribune sc 
near the town of Terracina. They set free all those *# 
who were working in the fields, in the slave-prisons, 
armed them as well as they could, and marched on 
Rome to the number of 20,000 in all. 

2. About one day’s march from the city they s12 
were met by Corvinus, who went into camp near 
them on the Alban mount. He remained quietly in 
his camp, watching the course of events and did not 
consider it wise to attack. However, the two bodies 
of men mingled with each other privately, and the 
guards acknowledged with groans and tears, as 
among relatives and friends, that they were to 
blame, but declared that the cause of it all was 
the debts they owed at Rome. When Corvinus 
understood this he shrank from the responsibility of 
so much civil bloodshed and advised the Senate to 
release these men from debt. He exaggerated the 
difficulty of the war, questioning whether he had the 
power to overcome such a large body of men, who 
would fight with the energy of despair. He had 
strong suspicions also of the result of the meetings 
and conferences, fearing lest his own army, who were 
relatives of these men and not less oppressed with 
debt, should be to some extent lacking in fidelity. 
If he should be defeated he said that the dangers 
would be greatly increased ; if victorious, the victory 
itself would be most lamentable to the’ common- 
wealth, being gained over so many of their own 
people. The Senate was moved by his arguments 
and decreed a cancellation of debts to all Romans, 
and immunity also to these revolters, who then laid 
down their arms and returned to the city. 
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II 


“Ore MdaAdos Toprovdtos 6 traros ToLtodTos 
Hv Thy apetnv. TovtT@m TwaTnp eyeyévnTo puKpo- 
Aoyos Kal apedys és adtov. Kal év aypois adrov 
elye, peta Tov Oepatrovtwy épyatopevov te Kal 
tpepopevov. yparrapévou Sé avrov él aondXois 
adixnpact Tlopmrewviov dnudpxov, cat pédrXovtos 
épeiy Te kal mepl tis és Tov Traiéa Kaxdoews, 6 
mais 66¢ MdAXos ixev, erixpvrrov Eupidzoy, és 
TH oixiav tod Snudpxov, Kal tuxeiv jkiwoev 
avtod povov ws 69 Te r€EwY XpHotwov és THY 
Sinnv. trrodexOels bé Kal Aéyerv apy ouevos érré- 
Kdetoe TAS Ovpas, Kal 7 Ethos ériomracas nether 
TO Snudpy@ xteveiv adtov, ef pw dpocerev Ste 
Avoe TH Tratpl THy Sixnv. Kal o pev Gpooe cal 
diédvoev, exOéuevos TO Sym TO cupBav' o bé 
Maanos ée& éxeivov Aapmrpds Hy, ématvovpevos 
étt todade és tordvde tatépa éyeyévnto. id. 
p. 550. 


Il 
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O 6&€ adrév eis povopayiay mpovKareito, 
oxomrov és adtov. 0 d€ Téws pev abTod KaTeiye, 
pera dé, od pépwv ert TO épéOtopa, avtnrace TOV 
immov. Suid. v. épéOiopa. 


IV 


1. "Ore Zavvirar és thv PpeyeAraver éuBarov- 
tes émopOour, ‘Pwpaio d¢ Yavvitdv cal Aavviov 
oySonxovta Kopas Kal piav elrov, cai dvdpas é& 
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II. From tHe Same 


Hear now the bravery of the consul Manlius 2. 
Torquatus. His father was a miser, and did not 
. care for him, but kept him at work with slaves in 
the fields and left him to partake of their fare. 
When the tribune Pomponius prosecuted him for 
numerous misdeeds and intended to mention among 
others his bad treatment of his son, young Manlius, 
concealing a dagger under his clothes, went to the 
house of the tribune and asked to see him privately, 
as he had something of importance to say about 
the trial. Being admitted, and just as he was 
beginning to speak, he fastened the door and 
threatened the tribune with death if he did not 
take an oath that he would withdraw the accusation 
against his father. The latter took the oath, 
dismissed the accusation, and explained to the 
people what had happened. Manlius acquired great 
distinction from this affair, and was praised for 
being such a son to such a father. 


III. From Surnas 


Wit jeers he challenged him to single combat. 
The other [Manlius, the consul’s son] restrained 
himself for a while ; but when he could no longer 
endure the provocation, he charged at him. 


IV. From “Tue Empassirs” 


1, Wuite the Samnites were raiding and plunder- s22 
ing the territory of Fregellae, the Romans captured 
eighty-one villages belonging to the Samnites and 
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avT@v xidous Kal Sicpupious dvedovTes atravé- 
aTnoay avTous amo THs DpeyédAns. Kal wadrw 
és ‘Péunv érpéaBevov of Lavvira:, vexpa copata 
avdpav pépovtes os altiovs toidSe tod modéuov 
yeyovotas avnpynKotes, Kal yxpuciov ws amd THs” 
éxelvov Treptovatas tremopicpéevov. ép ols avtovs 
9 Bovry tavu vouilovea tetpicbar, mpocedoxa 
KaxorraQoovras evdacety Trepl THS Hyepovias. ob 
6é ra ev Gra eéyovto, Kal et Te Kal avréreyov, 
} wapntobyro nal mapexddouv 4 és Tas TédEUs 
averiNevto rept 5é Tis aryepovias ovK avacyope- 
vot maAw ovd dKxovaat, ovK exdwoopevor 51 Tas 
mores épacay HKewv, GAN és pidiav cuvatovrtes. 
Avodpevor 52 TOD ypuciov Tos aixwadwrous 
drnjecay opyh, Kal ri meipay exovtes THY Trepl 
THS Hyepovias. 

2. Kal “Pwpaior pév eyrnpifovro pndé mpeo- 
Beias étt frapa Yavuitav mpociecOar, arr 
domovoov Kal axipuxtov moAeuov avTois Trode- 
peiv Ews xata xpatos é&éAwot, Oeds 8 éve- 
pécnce THs peyadnyopias, Kat botepov yTT7- 
Onoav bb Zavviréy Kal bro Suryov HixOneav ot 
‘Peopaior. és yap oTEVOTATOY X@pov TovTOUS 
ouyKheloavres of Yavvitar tod Llovtiov cpav 
otpatnyobrtos, Kal ALu@ mieCopevov ‘Pwpaior, 
oi otpatnyo: apav mpecBevoduevor Tapexddrouv 
tov Ildvtiov xatabécbar (Popaiors xdpur, hv ov 
moAXol’ trapéyouct rapa. 6 8é drexpivato H) 
Seiv pnds mpeaRevew ert mpds abtév, eb ph Ta 
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the Daunii, slew 21,000 of their men, and drove them s.c. 
out of the Fregellian country. Again the Samnites 
sent ambassadors to Rome bringing the dead bodies 
of some men whom they had executed as guilty of 
causing the war, and also gold said to be taken from 
their store. Wherefore the Senate, thinking that 
they had been utterly crushed, expected that a 
people who had been so sorely afflicted would con- 
cede the supremacy of Italy. The Samnites 
accepted the other conditions, and, in so far as they 
had any objections to make, they made them in a 
tone of remonstrance and appeal, or proposed to 
refer the matter to their cities. But as to the 
supremacy, they would not endure even to hear 
anything more on that subject, because, they said, 
they had not come to surrender their towns, but to 
cultivate friendship. Accordingly they used their 
gold in redeeming prisoners, and went away angry 
and resolved to make trial for the supremacy 
hereafter. 

2. Thereupon the Romans voted to receive no 321 
more embassies from the Samnites, but to wage 
irreconcilable and implacable war against them until 
they were subjugated by force. Heaven, however, 
resented this haughty spirit, for soon afterwards the 
Romans were defeated by the Samnites and com- 
pelled to pass under the yoke. The Samnites, 
under their general Pontius, having shut the Romans 
up in a defile where they were oppressed by hunger, 
the consuls sent messengers to him and begged that 
he should win such gratitude of the Romans as 
opportunity rarely offered. He replied that they 
need not send any more messengers to him at all 
unless they were prepared to surrender their arms 
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bra Kal avtods mapadoiev. Opijvos obv Fv ola 
morews ddovons. Kal of atpatnyol Suvétpipav 
pév &re Gdrras ipépas, dxvodvtes avdkrv te THs 
morews epydcacbat' ws 8 ore pnxyavy cwrnpias 
ehaiveto, & Te Auwos ewieley adtovs, Kal vedrys 
hv weve pupiddav, tv w&xvovv POerpopevny vrrep- 
Weir, érétpepay éavtods TO [lovtio, cal mapex- 
ddovup, eite KTeivev elte Twdely elte Huddocey 
émt AUvTpos EdotTo, pydey és copaTta avdpav 
atvxyouvtwr vBpicat. 

3. ‘O 8 16 wratp) cuveBovarcveto, peTamreuyd- 
pevos avtov éx Tod Kavdiou, depopevov trrd yi}pws 
dudén. Kalo mpecBurns edn, “ ev ert, & Trai, 
peydrns exOpas pPdppyaxov, evepyecias 4 KoAd- 
aews brepBory. ai ev ody KoAdoELS KaTATAIC- 
covow, ai be evepyecias mpocdyortat, tabu vinny 
thvde mpeTnv Kal peylornv, Onoavpivey thy 
evtuxlay: Kal mdvtas dmédvoov amadeis, pijt 
évuBpicas pnt adeddpevos pndev, va caov 7 oot 
TO péyeOos Tis evepyecias. cict 8, ws dxova, 
PrroTLpoTaToL. GANA povats evEepyeriass HTTOpLE- 
vot Staywvotvtat coe mepl thade THs yaplTos. 
éyers évéyupov trvde Thy evepyeciay eipyvys 
Dasieas raBeiv. jv b€ ce TaiTa pn TetOn, 
KTeivov &travras oparas, und ayyeXov vroduTrev. 
réyo 8 éxeiva pev aipovpevos, tadta 8 as 
avayxaia. ‘“Pwpaior yap otioiv vBpiobévtes 
adpuvodvtai ce wavTws' auvveicOar $8 pédrXrovtas 
avtovs mpoxatdBramre. peitov 8 ovn dv edposs 
BradBos véwy opod arévre pvpiddwv.” 
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and their persons. Thereupon a lamentation was 2. 
raised as though a city had been captured, and the sas 
consuls delayed several days longer, hesitating to do 
an act unworthy of Rome. But when no means of 
rescue appeared and famine became severe, there 
being 50,000 young men in the defile whom they 
could not bear to see perish, they surrendered to 
Pontius and begged him, whether he elected to kill 
them, or to sell them into slavery, or to keep them 
for ransom, not to put any stigma of shame upon the 
persons of the unfortunate. 

3. Pontius took counsel with his father, sending 
to Caudium to fetch him in a carriage on account of 
his age. The old man said to him: “ My son, fora 
great enmity there is but one cure,—either extreme 
generosity or extreme severity. Severity terrifies, 
generosity conciliates. Know that the first and 
greatest of all victories is to treasure up success. 
Release them all without punishment, without 
shame, without loss of any kind, so as to secure for 
yourself the debt of a great benefit conferred. I hear 
that they are very sensitive on the subject of their 
honour. Vanquished by benefits only, they will 
strive to surpass you in respect of this deed of 
kindness. It is in your power to make this benefit a 
security, for everlasting peace. If this does not suit 
you, then kill them to the last man, not sparing one 
to carry the news. I advise as my choice the 
former, otherwise the latter is a necessity. The 
Romans wil] avenge themselves inevitably for any 
shame you put upon them. In that case you should 
strike the first blow, and you will never deal them 
a heavier one than the slaughter of 50,000 of their 
young men at one time.” 
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4. ‘O pev tocaita elrev, 0 S& mais dvrédebev 
bre pev, & WaTEp, evavTL@Tata ElTras GXAijdoLG, Ov 
Oaupdlw: mpoeiras yap épeiv trrepBondas éExatépwv. 
éy@ 8&8 ob Krevd pev avdpas ToaovTous, véweciv Te 
Oeod pudracccpevos cal POdvov avOperwv aidov- 
pevos, Kal ta EOvn Tas és ddAAHAOUS eArridas odK 

‘adatpnoopar 8: avnxéotov Kaxod. rept 8é tis 
ww, 299 ro A nee a ¢ , 
adécews od’ ait@ pév wor Soxei, ‘Papaiwv 

\ ‘ BY , | .¥ , 
mova Kai Seva Sedpaxdtwv jyas, cal xwpia 
kal odes npetépas ett viv éxydvtwv, tovade 
Tous elAnppevous aTroAvEW TavTos atrabels. ov 
mounow éumdrnkia yap 1 aroyos pidavOpwria. 
émtoxome: Sé, Tapels éué, cal TO TOY Yavwtov: 
Gp maises cal matépes nal adedgol reOvaoww b7rd 
‘Pp / t4 \ , > 

wpaiwv, cal Krnpata Kal ypnpata adnpnpévot 
xpntover mapapvblas: pices 8& yadpov o vev- 
Knkos, Kal ta Képdn mepiBr€trovrat. Tis ovv 
avé€etait pov tovade pi) Krelvery pnde tore 

bY a 2 > ¢ > 4 > a 
pnde Snytsodv, adr ws edepyéras drraels mpo- 
méprewv; Sia pev 69 Tadta Twapapev tas d7rep- 

- > XN a A ? ul e J , * n iN 
Bords, eel tis pev od KUpios eyo, THs § 
atavOpwrotépas ovK avéyouar: ws 8 av xat 
‘Popaiwy re Tod ppoviyatos teprédouue Kal ta 
mpos Tous addous abidBrAnTOs elnv, STA ev 
avtous, ols éypncavto det xa’ jpav, aparpycopat 
kal xpjpata (Kal yap tadta éyovor trap’ ypav), 
éxtréuro 8 bird bvyov oo q TWh aicxyd 

be yop awous, # Tw aicxuivyn 
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4. When he had thus spoken his son answered : ».c. 
“I do not wonder, father, that you have suggested 
two plans absolutely opposed to each other, for you 
said in the beginning that you should propose extreme 
measures of one kind or the other. But I cannot 
put such a large number of men to death. I should 
fear the vengeance of heaven and the opprobrium of 
mankind. Nor can I take away from the two nations 
all hope of mutual accommodation by doing an 
irreparable wrong. As to releasing them I myself 
do not approve of that. After the Romans have 
inflicted so many evils upon us and while they hold 
so many of our fields and towns in their possession 
to this day, it is impossible to let these captives go 
scot free. I will not do it. Thoughtless leniency is 
insanity. Now look at this matter from the Samnites’ 
point of view, leaving me out of the account. The 
Samnites, whose sons, fathers, and brothers have 
been slain by the Romans, and who have lost their: 
goods and money, want satisfaction. A victor is 
naturally a haughty creature and our men are 
greedy of gain. Who then will endure that I should 
neither kill, nor sell, nor even fine these prisoners, 
but dismiss them unharmed as though they were 
benefactors? Therefore let us discard the two 
extremes—the one because it is not in my power, 
the other because I cannot be-guilty of such inhu- 
manity. Yet, in order to humble the pride of the 
Romans to some extent, and to avoid the censure 
of the world, | will take away the arms they have 
always used against us, and also their money (for 
even their money they get from us). Then I will 
make them pass safe and sound under the yoke, 
this being the mark of shame they are accustomed 
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kai avtol kat’ dddwv éexpnoavtTo, Kal ecipnynv 
elvat tots Overt cuvOncopat, Tav Te lriTréwv 
émineEopat tors émipavertadtous Sunpa Tavde 
tay cuvOnkav, Ews amas o Shpos éerupndion. 
kal tdde Toray yyovpar vevixnxdtos te épya 
moincev Kal diravOpwrov, ‘Pwpaiovs te ayamn- 
cetv Oca Kal abroi, pdorovtes dperiis avtimoveio- 
Oat, ToAXNAKES és ANKOUS pacav.” 

5. Tadta rod Tovtiov A€yovTos 6 mpeaBirns 
eddxpucé te, Kal émiBas ths amynvyns és TO Kavdsov 
amnravuvev. o 8é Tlovtios tovs mpéoBets Kadéoas 
npeto el tus eipnvodinns avtois tapein. Tots 8é 
maphy ovddels as eri domovdov Kal axnpuKtov 
modenov eaoTpaTevKodt.  Tols ody wrdtots Kal 
Tois GALS Apxovet THs oTpaTlas Kal wavTl TO 
mAnOet Neyetv éxédeve TOUS mpéaBets, “ uets del 
‘Pwpaiors eorevdopeOa gidiav, ty adtol Suedv- 
cate, Luducnvois Tots Ter épois éxOpois cuppa 
xoovres. elt’ adOus ad purias jv yevoperns, 
Nearronirats érrohepeire Tots ajperépors yelrooww. 
kal ovK tyyvootpev St Tair’ He opiv Tapas Kevi) 
mreovefias emt odnv Wig "Tradiaw, & Te tats 
mporépars padyais Toa mapa TH dmeipiav TOV 

Hywerépov orparnyav mpodraBovtes ovdéev emedel- 
Eacbe HéTpLoy és nuas, oud jipweia Be THY X@pav 
mopOobvres Kal ywpia kal Toners éyovtTes adXo- 
Tplas, Kal KANpovxous és a’Ta wéutrovTes, GANA 
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to put upon others. Then I will establish peace ac. 
between the two nations and select the most *! 
illustrious of their knights as hostages for its ob- 
servance, until the entire people ratify it. In this 
way I think I shall have acted in a way worthy of a 
victor and a humane man. I think also that the 
Romans themselves will be content with these terms, 
which they, who lay claim to such excellence of 
character, have often imposed upon others.” - ; 
5. While Pontius was speaking the old man burst 
into tears, then seated himself in his carriage and 
went back to Caudium. Pontius then summoned 
the Roman envoys and asked them if they had any 
fetial priest! with them. None, however, was 
present, because the army had marched to undertake 
an irreconcilable, implacable war. Accordingly he 
commanded the envoys to make this announcement 
to the consuls and other officers of the army and to 
the whole multitude: “We lived in perpetual 
friendship with the Romans, a friendship which 
you yourselves violated by giving aid to the Sidicini, 
our enemies. When peace was concluded again, 
you made war upon the Neapolitans, our neighbours. 
Nor did it escape us that these things were part of 
a plan of yours to seize the dominion of all Italy. 
In the first battles, where you gained the advantage 
on account of the unskilfulness of our generals, you 
showed us no moderation. Not content with de- 
vastating our country and occupying positions and 
towns not your own, and planting colonics in them, 
you, further, on two occasions, when we sent 


1 The fetiales were a Roman college of priests, who sanc- 
tioned treaties when concluded, and who demanded satisfac- 
tion of an enemy before a declaration of war. 
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kal mpecBevoapévoy judy dis mpos tyas, cal 
TOAAA auyXwpovyvTay, cmepipava nuiv adra 
eretdooete, THY apxXny SAnv arobés Oat Kal tpav 
Uraxovew, WoTEp ov oTrevdopmévous UA éaro- 
Kotas. Kal él roicde tov modAcuov Tovde 
domoviov Kal axnpuxtov eyndicacbe, Kat’ 
avdpav more didwr, cata LaBivoy éxyovev Tov 
bpiv cvvotxovvTwy. vera pév odv THs tbpetépas 
mreovetias et Kal ta Tap’ huey byiv dorovda 
elvat, eyo vépeoty TE Gedy ai Sovpevos, iy ipets 
dmepeider Ge, nal ouyyeveias Kat pirias Tis wore 
pynpovetor, dideope éxactov oper oop ipari 
o@ov oad Suyov daedOciv, iy oudonte tiv Te 
ynv kal Ta xwpla Trav tipiv atrobecey, Kal TOUS 
KAnpowxous amo TOV mohewy amdfew, kal pndé 
mor émt Yavvitas or Tevoety.’ : 

6. “Arraryyerdevtav Be. é ToUT@Y és TO oTpaTorTredov 
dropuppos av Kal Opivos énl mrelorov" Gavdrov 
yap yyoivro elvat xelpova, Tyy bBpw thy bro TH 
fuy@. as 8€ wal Tepl TOV imaréwy érvOovro, 
adbes €O pijvour eat meiorov. bd 8é arropias 
avrTa ed€xovto, Kab TOUS épkous Gpvvov & Te 
Tyros Kal ot ‘Popatov mato, duo 6 ovTes Hoo- 
Toupsos Te Kal Overovptos, Kai Tapia S00 Kal 
takidpyat téooapes Kal yLAcapyor dddexa, obp- 
mavres boot peta, TOUS dvepGappévous tipxov. 
yevouever d& Tav Gpxev o pév ILovttos Tapaducas 
Tt ToD Stareryio patos, kal dvol Sopacw és tay 
viv eumrempyoot emrucdpo tov ado emudeis, é£é- 
meptre ‘Popaiwy éxactov w7d TOUTE. Kab Twa 
viroluyia ebwxev avtois és Tods dppwotoivtas, 
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embassies to you and made concessions, arrogantly ».c. 
increased your claims, demanding that we should 
surrender our entire empire, and acknowledge your 
allegiance. You treated us as a conquered race, not 
as a nation with whom you were negotiating. There- 
upon you decreed this irreconcilable, implacable war 
against your former friends, descendants of the 
Sabines whom you made your fellow-citizens. On 
account of your insatiable cupidity we ought not to 
make a treaty with you. But I, having regard for 
the divine wrath (which you depised), and mindful 
of our former relationship and friendship, will permit 
each one of you to pass under the yoke safe and 
sound with one garment, if you swear to give up all 
of our lands and strongholds and withdraw your 
colonies from the same, and never wage war against 
the Samnites again.” 

6. When these terms were communicated to the 
camp there was wailing and lamentation, long and 
loud, for they considered the disgrace of passing 
under the yoke worse than death. Afterwards, when 
they heard about the knights who were to be held 
as hostages, there was another long lament. Yet 
they were compelled by want to accept the con- 
ditions. Accordingly they took the oaths, Pontius 
on the one side, and the two consuls, Postumius and 
Veturius, on the other, together with two quaestors, 
four division commanders, and twelve tribunes,—all 
the surviving officers. When the oaths had been 
taken, Pontius opened part of the barricade, and 
having fixed two spears in the ground and laid 
another across the top, caused the Romans to go 
under it as they passed out,.one by one. He also 
gave them some animals to carry their sick, and 
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Kat Tpopyp, aXpe THS ‘Pduns péperOar. dvvatat 
8, éuol Soxeiv, To etdos Tis apercas, & Kanovow 
oi rHde Cuyor, overdifer ws Soprararors. 

7. "ArraryyenBeions bé Ths cuppopas és THY 
TOAD ot weory) Kal Ophvos Rv os emi mwevOet, kal ai 
yuvaires éxoTTovTo Tos aiaypas Tepioer@o- 
Mévous ws dmro0avovtas, 7 Te oud?) Ty émumép- 
upov eo Bijira améBero, cal Ouoia Kal ydpor, 
Kal boa dda TovouTéTpoTa, éméaxero émi 6 
Eros dhov, Ews THY ouppopay dvédaBov. Tov be 
aeperpéveov ol pev és Tous drypovs Suépevryor b bo 
aidois, ot &é puKros és THY moh éonecay: ot be 
dpxovres juepas ev eofAOov br’ aviynns, Kal 
Ta onueia THS apxXAs ewéxerto avtois, émpaccov 
66 ovdév. U. p. 338. 


Vv 


Acvtdat@ xara Siphov dperis: elmrero vec Aoyd- 
dev TriiOos dxTaKootwy, éml wavta Ta épya 
éroymot. kal Bapds jv tH Bove Tapa Tas 
éxxdnolas. Suid. v. CAros. 


Vi 


“Ore Kertav Xevovwv word Anos Tup- 

cal lA a ¢ , € a A > 
pnvois cuveudyouv cata ‘Popaiwv. ‘Pwpaior Sé és 

\ y / t by , ‘\ > t 

tas Sevovwy ores émrpéecBevov, Kal évexddovv 
ow y mw aA a ¢ , 
ote évres Evotrovdai pa Oogpopovar Kata ‘Pwopaiov. 
tovade Tous mpéaBers Bprtopapis peta TOY KNpU- 
kelwy Kal THs lepas oTodAs KaTéTepev €5 TOAAG 
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provisions sufficient to bring them to Rome. This ®° 
method of dismissing prisoners, which the Romans 
call sending under the yoke, seems to me to convey 
the reproach of having been captured in battle. 

7. When the news of this calamity reached the 
city there was wailing and lamentation like a public 
mourning. The women mourned for those who had 
been saved in this ignominious way as for the dead, 
The senators discarded their purple-striped tunics. 
Feasts, marriages, and everything of that kind were 
prohibited for a whole year, until the calamity was 
retrieved. Some of the returning soldiers took 
refuge in the fields for shame, others stole into the 
city by night. The consuls entered by day, as the 
law compelled them, and wore their usual insignia, 
but they exercised no further authority. 


V. From Suipas 


On account of admiration for his bravery a 290 
multitude of chosen youths numbering eight 
hundred were in the habit of following Dentatus, 
ready for anything. This was an embarrassment to 
the Senate at their meetings. 


VI. From “Tue Empassigs ” 


1. Once a great number of the Senones, a Celtic 283 
tribe, aided the Etruscans in war against the 
Romans. The latter sent ambassadors to the towns 
of the Senones and complained that, while they were 
under treaty stipulations, they were serving as 
mercenaries against the Romans. Although they 
bore the herald’s staff, and wore the garments 
of their office, Britomaris cut them in pieces and 
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kal Siéppirper, eyxarav dre avrod 6 Tmarip ev 
Tuppnvia Tohepary avypnTo oro ‘Pwpaiov. 
Kopy7dcos 8& 6 brratos Tob pucous év 088 au0 o- 
HEvos Ta pev Tuppnvav elacer, és 5é tas Levovev 
moneus ouvTove oroudh dua LaBivov kal Tlenev- 
Tivey és Badiov mavra aby pet kal éverripmpn, 
Kal Tas pev yuvaixas Kal Ta marsia, vSpamrovi- 
fero, tovs 5é€ nRavtas mdyras éxrewve, why 
Bprropaptos, bv devas aixtcdpevos hryev és Tov 
Kpreusa. 

. OF 88 Levovwr, dc01 Hoav év Tuppnvia, arv0o- 
laos avypicOa, Tuppyvods iryov emt Pons. 
kal Tohh@v peraky yevopeveny oi Lévoves, obte 
mratpidas Exovres és as Siagurywou, épyelopevoi 
Te TOV YyeyoveTw”, evérrem Tov TO Aopirip Kal 
dcePOdpnoav trornrot. 7d Sé Aovmoy opas avous 
dex pavro paViKas. kal dixn pév Se Tapavomias 
és mpéaBeus eyeveto Xevoowv. VU. p. 343. 


Vil F 


1. “Ore Kopyijrsos eri catappaxteyv Séxa ved 
eOcdto Thy pweyadnv ‘Eddaba, kai tus ev Tdpayte 
Snpaywyos Prroxapis, aiaypds te BeBiwoxas cal 
Tapa tovTo Kadovpevos Bais, maraav .rovs 
Tapavtivovs dvepipynoxe ouvOnxdv, ph mwreiv 
‘Pwpatous mpoow Aaxwias axpas, tapotivas te 
éretoev evravayOjvat T@ Kopyyrio. xal téaca- 
pas pev avtod vais xarédvcav of Tapavrivo., 


1 Something has probably fallen out after ruéduevar,.- 
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flung the parts away, alleging that his own father Be 
had been slain by the Romans while he was waging 
war in Etruria. The consul Cornelius, learning of 
this abominable deed while he was on the march, 
abandoned his campaign against the Etruscans, - 
dashed with great rapidity by way of the Sabine 
“country and Picenum against the towns of the 
Senones, and devastated them with fire and sword. 
He carried their women and children into slavery, 
and killed all the adult youths except a son of 
Britomaris, whom he tortured terribly and led in his 
triumph. 
2. When the Senones who were in Etruria heard 
of this calamity, they joined with the Etruscans and . 
marched against Rome. After various mishaps these 
Senones, having no homes to return to, and being in 
a state of frenzy over their misfortunes, fell upon 
Domitius [the other consul], by whom most of them 
were destroyed. The rest slew themselves in 
despair. Such was the punishment meted out to 
the Senones for their crime against the ambassadors. 


VII. From THE Same. 


1. Corne.ius went on a voyage of inspection along 282 
the coast of Magna Graecia with ten decked ships. At 
Tarentum there was a demagogue named Philocharis, 

a man of obscene life, who was for that reason nick-~ 
named Thais. He reminded the Tarentines of an old 
treaty by which the Romans had bound themselves 
not to sail beyond the promontory of Lacinium, and so 
stirred their passion that he persuaded them to put 
out to sea and attack Cornelius, of whose ships they 
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pilav 8é é\aBov adtois avipdow. & te Poupiovs 
eyxArjpata motovpevor Ste “EAAnves Sytes em 
‘Pwpaious xatépuyov avtl odav, cal mapedbeiv 
avtovs éréxewa aitioe padiota éeyeyévnvto, TOUS 
pev éemipaveis avtav é€éBadov, thv Sé modw 
Sunptacay, Kal tovs ‘Pwpaiwy ppovpodvs vzro- 
omovdous adixay. 

2. ‘Pwpaio. d¢ rovTwv wuOdpevor mpéaBeis és 
Tdpavta wéurrovot, Ttovs pév aixpadrwrous 
‘eNevOVTES, OS OV TOAE“ODYTAS GAA Dewpévous 
éraBov, amododvat, Bouvpiwy & ods é&éBanov, 
eis THY Tod kaTaryaryely, a Te dinprd- 
Keoay avrovs, } tHv Cnuiay tov drohopevey, 
arroticat, opior & éxdovvar tovs airious THs 
Tapavopias, él ‘Popaiey eBédovow elvat iron, 
ot bé tovs mpéoBers HOdS | more éml TO kowvov 
emijyayov, cal émeOovtas éxrevatov el te Bay 
KaXres EAAnViCE av EoxwTToOv dé Kal THY TTOANY 
avTéy Kal TO emu oppupov. PDrrovidys S€ rs, 
avip yeroios kat prrocKkoppov, Hoorovpio TO 
THs mpeoBeias Tyyoupévp mpocerorv aneat pay 
TE, Kat emuxinpas Tay écOfra avervpato TH 
éavrob, wal Tob mpeoBevtod KaTnaxnpovnoe. 
Kai TO pev Oéat pov emackev as éml wyehoiw, Hoo- 
Toupuos dé mporeivas TO pemodvopévov, “ éxmrdu- 
veite,” égn, “TovTo aipare TONG, ToLovrots 
dpeckopevot yérwow.” Kal ovdev tov Tapavtivey 
droxpivapévev ard Oov ot mpéa ers. o 8 
Toc rovpios THY bBpw €x THIS eo hros ouK atro- 
mivas emédetge ‘ Popaios, (3 wal 6 Sijpos a ayav- 
axtav AipiNiw tordepwovvTe Yavvirats éréorerde 
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sank four and captured one with all on board. They ae 
also accused the Thurini of preferring the Romans 
to the Tarentines although they were Greeks, and 
held them chiefly to blame for the Romans over- 
passing the limits. Then they expelled the noblest 
citizens of Thurii, sacked the city, and dismissed the 
Roman garrison under a flag of truce. 

2. When the Romans learned of these events, 
they sent an embassy to Tarentum to demand that 
the prisoners who had been taken, not in war, hut as 
mere sight-seers, should be surrendered ; that the 
citizens of Thurii who had been expelled should be 
brought back to their homes; that the property 
that had been plundered, or the value of what had 
been lost, should be restored ; and finally, that.they 
should surrender the authors of these crimes, if they 
wished to continue on good terms with the Romans. 
The Tarentines made difficulties about admitting the 
embassy to their council at all, and when they had 
received them jeered at them whenever they made 
a slip in their Greek, and made fun of their togas 
and of the purple stripe on them. But a certain 
Philonides, a fellow fond of jest and ribaldry, going 
up to Postumius, the chief of the embassy, turned 
his back to him, drew up his dress and polluted him 
with filth. This spectacle was received with laughter 
by the bystanders. Postumius, holding out his soiled 
garment, said: ‘“ You will wash out this defilement 
with much blood—you who take pleasure in this 
kind of joke.’’ As the Tarentines made no answer 
the embassy departed. Postumius carried the soiled 
garment just as it was, and showed it to the Rémans. 

3. The people, deeply incensed, sent orders to 
Aemilius, who was waging war against the Samnites, 
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Ta pev Lavutav év TO mapovte | édv, eis 5é TH 
Tapavrivey ela Badrew, kat avtovs ed’ ols nElovy 
of wpéaBes és dtadrayas mpoxarécacbat, dv S 
arredaat, Tronepeiv Kata Kpatos. 6 pev 57 Tdade 
mpovrewe Tots Ta avrivoss, ot 6 ov éyéXov ert 
THY oTpaTiay opavres, arn eyiryvovto tals 
yvepass dyxopanot, héExpt Tis amopovct Kal 
Bovaevopéevors edn, To pev éxdodvai Twas 78n 
Sedovrdwpéveov elvat, 70 be mronepeiy povous eqre- 
oparés. ‘ea 5é Kal Tis érevdepias eyxparés 
éfope0a wal Toheuno omer é& taov, Tlvppov e& 
"Hrreipou Tov Bacthéa KaA@pev, Kat oTparnyov 
amopnvepev tovde Tod Todéuou. & Kal yéyovev. 
U. p. 343. 


VIII 


“Ort peta 1d vavayov 6 Ivppos 0 Bactreds 
tis "Hrreipou és tov Tdpavta katnyeto, Kab ot 
Tapavrivor rote pddsora Tovs BaciAtKovs éBapu- 
vovto, éaotxilouevous TE mapa obas Bia, kal 
payepas évuBpilovras Tais avTav yuvarki Kai 
mataty. as 8é nal ta svaciria opav o Tuppos 
Kar Tas adras auvddous Kal SiarpiBas @s ov 
mperrovcas Toren buéAve, yupvacid te évoTrAa 
éracacev avtois, Kat @dvatov Tots dpuehodou 
apie, TOTE 3 Kal mdprav anOeow epyors wat 
émuraypace kdpvovres of Tapavtivor tits rodews 


ws dor pias és Tods dypovs amedibpacov. cal 


a Baoireds Tas Ovpas drréxdete, cal ppouvpas 
egiorn. kat oi Tapartivoe tis aBovrias spay 
noOdvorvto capa@s. Val. p. 553. 
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to suspend operations for the present and invade the Pe 
territory of the Tarentines, and offer them the same 
terms that the late embassy had proposed, and if 
they did not agree, to wage war against them with 
all his might. He made them the offer accordingly. 
This time they did not laugh, for they saw the army. 
They were about equally divided in opinion until one 
of their number said to them as they doubted and 
disputed: “To surrender citizens is the act of a 
people already enslaved, yet to fight without allies is 
hazardous. If we wish to defend our liberty stoutly 
and to fight on equal terms, let us call on Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, and make him our leader in this 


” 


war.” This was done. 


VIII. From “Virtues anp Vices” 


Arter the shipwreck, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 281 
arrived at the harbour of Tarentum. The Tarentines 
were very much put out with the king’s officers, 
who quartered themselves upon the citizens by 
force, and openly abused their wives and children. 
Afterwards Pyrrhus put an end to their revels and 
other social gatherings and amusements as incom- 
patible with a state of war, and ordered the citizens 
to severe military exercise, under penalty of death if 
they disobeyed. Then the Tarentines, utterly worn 
out by exercises and tasks to which they were unac- 
customed, fled the city as though it were a foreign 
government and took refuge in the fields. Then 
the king closed the gates and placed guards over 
them. In this way the Tarentines gained a clear 
perception of their own folly. 
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IX 


1. “Ore doo év ‘“Pyyio ‘Pwpaiwoy emi 
, \ a a , , , 
cwrnpia Kal purany Tihs worews, py Te waOoLEv 
bio TeV exOpav, Tapeuevov, adtoi te Kal Aéxuos 
© Hyenwv avTav, Tois dyabois tav ‘Payiver 
POomjoavtes, kai gurdEavtes avrovs evwyov- 
pévous ev éopth SiépOecpav, wal tais yuvarkiv 
dxouciats cuvicav. mpddacwy dé THs Tapavopias 
” ae c a A , , 
Epepov dre ‘Pyyivor tiv dpovpav mpoedidocav 
Tlvpp@. nai Aéxtos pév dvtl dpovpapyov Tupavvos 
oe \ 4 y t n 2 a 
Hv, Kal piriav €Oero Mapeprivors tots él rob 
mopOpod rod Xuxedtkod KaT@Knpévols, Ov mpd 
fol > a 2 2997 Fd a 
TOAOD Kaxeivots és (dtovs Eévous Guota Sedpa- 
Koo tv. 

2. "AXyjoavta 8§ adtov trois opOardpois, Kal 
tois év ‘Phyl iatpois amiotodvta, wetaTrepmros 
amd Meoonvns eOcpameve “Pyyivos aunp, pete- 

. 3 s \ an we a * 
ankas €> Meconvyv apo moddod, te Pyyivos Fw 
dyvoovpevos. ovdTos avtTov érecev él dtTaddayh 
cuvtopp pappdxov dvarxérOat Geppav, cai ypi- 
gas Tois Kataxaiover xal Sarravaow éxédXevcev 
avacxécOat tov movou péxypt altos éravédrOou, 
nat Aadav érrevoev és Mecanvnv. o & és word 
THs odvyns dvacyopevos atrevivato, Kal ebpe TOUS 
> \ 4 
ofOarpovs Sedarravnpevous. 

3. DaBpixcos 5& bd ‘Pwopaiwy eri Si0pbdcee 

es \ , , a wv € , 
tavde weupOels tHv Te wodw Tois ete “Pyyivoss 
Novrrois arredisov, kal Tov Ppovpav Tovs aitious 
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IX. From THe SaMe 


1. Some Roman soldiers were stationed in = 
Rhegium for the safety and. protection of the city 
against enemies. They, and their leader Decius, 
envying the good fortune of the inhabitants and 
seizing an opportunity when they were feasting on 
a holiday, slew them and violated their wives. 
They offered an excuse for this crime, that the 
citizens of Rhegium were about to betray the 
garrison to Pyrrhus. So Decius became supreme 
ruler instead of a prefect of the guard, and he con- 
tracted an alliance with the Mamertines, who dwelt 
on the other side of the strait of Sicily, and who 
had perpetrated the same kind of outrage on their 
hosts not long before. 

2. Suffering from an affection of the eyes and 
distrusting the physicians of Rhegium, Decius sent 
for a medical man who had migrated from Rhegium 
to Messana so long before that it was forgotten 
that he was a Rhegian. The latter persuaded him 
that, if he wished speedy relief, he should use 
certain hot drugs. Having applied a burning and 
corrosive ointment to his eyes, he told him to bear 
the pain till he should come again. Then he secretly 
returned to Messana. Decius, after enduring the 
pain a long time, washed off the ointment and found 
that he had lost his eyesight. 

3. Fabricius was sent by the Romans to re-establish 
order. He restored the city to those Rhegians who 
still remained, and sent the ringleaders in the mutiny 
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ths atroatdaews és ‘Pwpunv ereprper, of pactiyw- 
Oévres ev Gyopad péon Tas Kepadds drrexdmnoay 
kal eEeppipnoay adrago. Aéxtos Sé puracodpevos 
aperos,' ola mnpos, éautov Siexpycato. id. ib. 


X 


1.”Ore 6 Tlvppos 6 Bactreds tijs ’Hrreipou, 
viknoas Tovs ‘Pwyaiovs real dvaraBeiv xpntov 
THY oTpatiay ex payns evtovov, Kai ‘Papatous 
éexrivov és Stadrvces ToTe pddicta évdwce, 
érrewrrev és ‘Paynv Kivéav tov @eccaror, ddkav 
éml Adyous Exovta ptpeioOar .tHv Anwoa évous 
apetnv. Kal wapedOwv 6 Kuvéas és 7d Bovrev- 
Tiplov GAXa TE TOAAA Trepl TOD Baciréws ereuvo- 
Royer, wal thy él TH ayau petproTrdaberay 
kateroyitero, pnt él tHv Tod evOds eAXdoavTos 
pyr ert to noonpévoy atpatomedov: ébidou & 
autois elpyynv cal giriay xal ovppaxiav mpos 
Tldppov, et Tapavrivous pep és Ttadta cuprrept- 
AdBotev, Tods 8 adrAovs “EAANvas Tovs év lraria 
Katotxovvtas éAevOépovs Kal avtovdmous é@ev, 
Aeveavots 8& Kal Savvitas xal Aavvios Kai 
Bpertiots dmodoiev bca abtav eéxovor Trorépo 
AaBortes. Kal yeyvouévwv &bn tovTwy Tdppov 
arrodecet avbtois Tos alypwadwtous dvev AVTPwWY. 

2. Oi & evedoialov eri wreiotov, tH te SOEn 
tov IIvppov cal 7@ cupBeBnxote wade xara- 
rayévtes, ws “Amos Kravéios, 6 Kaixos éri- 
KAnaw, 75n tetudda@pévos, és TO BovrAevTypLov 
Tots TaLoly avTov ayayelv KEedevoas, “7xOopunv,” 

1 MSS. éximeAds, which can hardly be right. 
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back to Rome. They were beaten with rods in the s.c 
forum, then beheaded, and their bodies cast away oe 
unburied. Decius, who, being blind, was negligently 
guarded, killed himself. 


X. From “Tue Emaassies” 


1. Pyrruus, king of Epirus, having gained a 
victory over the Romans and desiring to recuperate 
his forces after the severe engagement, and expect- 
ing that the Romans would then be particularly 
desirous of coming to terms, sent to the city Cineas, 
a Thessalian, who was so renowned for eloquence 
that he had been compared with Demosthenes. 
When he was admitted to the senate-chamber, he 
extolled the king for a variety of reasons, laying 
stress on his moderation after the victory, in that 
he had neither marched directly against the city nor 
attacked the camp of the vanquished. He offered 
them peace, friendship, and an alliance with 
Pyrrhus, provided that they included the Tarentines 
in the same treaty, left the other Greeks dwelling in 
Italy free under their own laws, and restored to the 
Lucanians, Samnites, Daunii, and Bruttians whatever 
they had taken from them in war. If they would 
do this, he said that Pyrrhus would restore all his 
prisoners without ransom. 

2. The Romans hesitated a long time, being much 
intimidated by the prestige of Pyrrhus and by the 
calamity that had befallen them. Finally Appius 
Claudius, surnamed the Blind (because he had lost 
his eyesight from old age), commanded his sons to 
lead him into the senate-chamber, where he said: 
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elrrev, “drt wy BrErrw: viv & St dxovw. Ta yap 
Tovavta tuav Bovrevpata jkiovy nO opav pnt 
axovew, of 80 év atiynua aOpows obtws éavTav 
éxdérnaGe, Kat Tov Todto Spdcavta a’rov Te Kal 
Tovs émayayouevous avtov BovreverOe didrous 
avtt trorepiov Oéc0ar, cal Ta TOY Tpoyovev 
xtnpata Aeveavois xal Bpertiow Sobvat. ti 
Toor’ éotiv 4 ‘Pwpaious ért Maxedoat yevéobar; 
kal radrad tives cipnvnv avtl Sovreias ToAmaow 
ovopatew.” adda TE ToAAA Guota TOUTOIS 6 
“Arnos eira@v cal épeBicas, éonyjoato Ivppov, 
et déotTo THS ‘Pwpaiwy didias Kal cuppaytas, é& 
“Itadtas arrerOovra mpeoBeverv, mapovTa 4 pane 
ad HyetcOar pyre cvppaxov pyte “Pwopaioss 
txacThy } SiartnTHDy. 

3. Kal 4 Bovd2 tad’ drep nal “Amatos elev 
amexpivato Kuvég. Aatovive 8 ddda S00 réAn 
Katadéyovtes éxnpvEav ottws, ef tis dvtl Tov 
aToAWACTwOY avTov érididwow, és THY oTpaTIay 
atroypapecOat. xal o Kuwéas ét rrapov, ‘Kal 
Gewpevos avtovs aPovpévous és tas droypadds, 
Aéyeras mpos Tov Ilvppov éravedOwv eizreiv Ste 
mpos USpav éativ adtois 6 médepwos. of S& ov 
Kwvéav adda Ilvppov adrov eireiv tovto 76 eros, 
Sdvta thy otpatiay Tov ‘Pwpaiwy Tis mpotépas 
mrelova Kal yap 6 érepos bratos TH Aatovivp 
Kopovyxdvios tev éx Tuppnvias pe8 as elxe 
mapacKevhs. Réyetar dé nal TAXA TeEpl THs 
‘Popns muvOavopevp Tvppe Kuwéas eimeiv ore 
mods €o7l otpaTnyav 6An, Kal tod TIvppou Oav- 
pdoavtos petaraBov pavat, “ Bagiéwv padrov 
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“JT was grieved at the loss of my sight; now I 3:5 
regret that I did not lose my hearing also, for never 
did I expect to see or hear deliberations of this 
kind from you. Has a single misfortune made you 
in a moment so forget yourselves as to take the man 
who brought it upon you, and those who called him 
hither, for friends instead of enemies, and to give 
the heritage of your fathers to the Lucanians and 
Bruttians? What is this but making the Romans 
servants of the Macedonians? And some of you 
dare to call this peace instead of servitude !’’ Many 
other things in the like sense did Appius urge to 
arouse their spirit. If Pyrrhus wanted peace and 
the friendship of the Romans, let him withdraw 
from Italy and then send his embassy. As long as 
he remained let him be considered neither friend 
nor ally, neither judge nor arbitrator of the Romans. 
3. The Senate made answer to Cineas in the very 
words of Appius. They decreed the levying of two 
legions for Laevinus, and made proclamation that 
whoever would volunteer in place of those who had 
been lost should put their names on the army roll. 
Cineas, who was still present and saw the multitude 
jostling each other in their eagerness to be enrolled, 
is reported to have said to Pyrrhus on his return: 
* We are waging war against a hydra.” Others say 
that not Cineas, but Pyrrhus himself said this when 
he saw the new Roman army larger than the former 
one; for the other consul, Coruncanius, came from 
Etruria and joined his forces with those of Laevinus. 
It is said also that when Pyrrhus made some further 
inquiries about Rome, Cineas replied that it was a 
city of generals; and when Pyrrhus wondered at 
this, he corrected himself, and said, kings rather 
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 otparnyav.” Tlvppos 8, as ovdev eipnvatoy ot 
mapa THs BovdAys amnvrncev, él thy “Pdynv 
nretyeto, Tavta Snav. Kal POdver pev és modev 
’ ’ an 7 OW. ” ‘\ A e ‘ 
Avayviav, Bapeiav § éxwv 4d5n thy otpatiay bd 
Aelas Kal wAHOovs aixparortor, avabeuevos pa- 
xnv avéotpepev ent Kaprravias, iryoupevav trav 
Arepdvrwr, kal THY otpatiay és Yetwaciay Kata 
monreus Sunpet. 

4. ‘Pwpaiwv &€ mrpécBes adtov nkiovv ADcaL 
Th WOE TOUS alyparwTous, } avTiAaBelv Scous 
éyovo. Tapartivey kal Tov ddAdkwY cuppdxyov 
avtod. o 8 orevdopévors pev pn, xaOdrrep mpo- 
etme Kuvéas, yapteiaOax Tovs aixparwrous, Trode- 
povor & ov dace éd’ éEavtov avdpas Tovodtous 
Kal toaovtous, é&éute 8 avtovs BactrtKds, nat 
Tov THs mpecBelas Hyovpevov PaBpixiov ruvOa- 
vouevos ev TH TWodE péya duwvacbat Kab deus 
mrévecOar xabwpirer, Mywr, ef mpagevev avT@ Tas 
diarvoes, VrooTpaTnyov Kal KoLY@VoY Tey mapov- 
TOV ayabeav amdéew és “Hrre:pov. Xpriipara TE 
avrov AaBeiv évredOev 180 Tapexdnet, mpopacty 
@s SwcovtTa toils TH elpnuny épyacapévors. 
emuyehdoas e t) , PaBpixtos mepl yey TeV 
Koway oud) ameKpivaro, “any 8 dun,” ébn, 

“ mappyatav obre TOY TOV pidov ovdels oure 
avros vices ov, & Bacired teal THe meviav THY 
é€pavrov paxapifn paddov 4, Tov Tov _Tupdvvey 
mrodtov opod kal poBov.” oi 8 oy ovTw dacl 
avtov, adr ore pov Tris gicews ’Hreparas 
petaraBortes euée cov mpoOjcovow. 
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than generals. When Pyrrhus saw that there was no s.c. 
expectation of peace from the Senate, he pressed on °° 
towards Rome, laying everything waste on his way. 
When he had come as far as the town of Anagnia, 
finding his army encumbered with booty and a host 
of prisoners, he decided to postpone the battle. 
Accordingly he turned back to Campania, sending 
his elephants in advance, and distributed his army in 
winter quarters among the towns. 

4. Hither came Roman ambassadors proposing 
either to ransom the prisoners or to exchange them 
for Tarentines and such others of his allies as they 
had taken. He replied that if they were ready for 
peace, he would, as Cineas had said in his proclama- 
tion, release the prisoners gratuitously, but if the war 
was to continue, he would not give up such a large 
number of valiant men to fight against him. How- 
ever, he entertained them in a kingly way and hearing 
that Fabricius, the chief of the embassy, had great 
influence in the city, and also that he was a very 
poor man, he approached him and said that if he 
would bring about a treaty of peace, he would take 
him to Epirus, and make him his chief officer and 
the sharer of all his possessions ; and he asked him 
to accept a present of money then and there, on the 
pretext that he was to give it to those who arranged 
the treaty. Fabricius burst out laughing. He made 
no answer at all as to public matters, but said: 
“Neither your friends nor you, O King, can take 
away my independence. I consider my poverty 
more blessed than all the riches of kings if conjoined 
with fear.” Others report the conversation differ- 
ently, saying that Fabricius replied: “ Beware lest 
the Epirotes share my nature and prefer me to you.” 
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5. ‘Orrorépas | 3 oby dmexpivaro, Oavydoas 
avrov tov > ov7] WaTOS 6 T1¥ppos érépav oop és 
Tas Siadrayas émrevdet, wal TOUS alyuarwrtous és 
TOV Kpoviey THY éopTny Emeprrev avev purdxov, 
ed’ a Sexopévns pev Tis morkews & O Tl¥ppos 
mpoteiver, _hévewy Kal TAS aixparwaias aTrone- 
Avo Oat, py Se opévns be éoptacavras éravnKety 
és avrov. TOUTOUS i) BovaAn, wavy mapaxadobvras 
kal évayovtas és tas Siadvoes, exéXevoev éopta- 
cavTas TI¥ppe mapadodvar apas avtous év epg 
pnTh, wal Gavarov éméra£e Tous dronerpieiot THS 
Huépas. ot 5é Kal abryy Grravres eptratar, 
kal Ilvppe rodeunréa mavrws adOis édoxet, 
U. p. 345. 


XI 


. “Ore tov Tdppov 7489 pev ta ‘Pwpaiov xart- 
érAnacev, érdpacce S€ cal ta év Modoocols 
GopuBovpeva. *AyaboxAts Te, dpyov L.xedilas, 
dpte éreOvixer, ob Ovyatépa Advaccay éywv o 
IIvppos év tais yuvacki, rv vicov oixelay avtt 
tis “Itadias mepieBréreto. aver § Gpws ere 
tous emixahéoavtas dvev Tivos eipyvns Katadereiy. 
dopevos ody Tis mpopdcews tis wept tov avrd- 
HoXov émtBas euapripe tols bmdros, Kal Kuvéav 
ereurrev és “Pounv xdpw oporoynoovta Tis 
cwtnpias tod Bacthéws, nal tods alypadorous 
GpoBny ayovta, eipnynv te Sin Suvaito mpak- 
ovra. Sapa 8 6 Kwéas epepe rodra pev avdpdat, 
go 
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5. Whichever answer he made, Pyrrhus admired 3¢ 
his high spirit. He then tried another plan for pro- 
curing peace. He allowed the prisoners to go home 
without guards to attend the festival of Saturn, on 
the condition that if the city accepted the terms 
offered by him they should be free, but if not that 
they should return to him at the end of the festival. 
Although the prisoners earnestly besought and urged 
the Senate to accept the terms, the latter ordered 
them, at the conclusion of the festival, to deliver 
themselves up to Pyrrhus on a day specified, and 
decreed the death penalty to those who should 
linger beyond that time. This order was observed 
by all. In this way Pyrrhus again thought that war 
was unavoidable. 


XI. From tHe Same 


1. Waite Pyrrhus was perplexed by the Roman 27s 
complication he was also disturbed by an uprising of 
the Molossians. At this time too Agathocles, the 
king of Sicily, had just died, and as Pyrrhus had 
married his daughter Lanassa, he began to look upon 
Sicily, rather than Italy, as his natural possession. 
Still he was loath to abandon those who had sum- 
moned him to their aid, without some kind of 
arrangement for peace. Seizing eagerly the occasion 
of the sending back of the traitor who had deserted 
from him, he testified his gratitude to the consuls 
for thus saving his life, and also sent Cineas to Rome 
to make the same acknowledgments, and to-surrender 
the prisoners by way of recompense, instructing him 
to procure peace in whatever way he could. Cineas 
brought a large number of presents both for men and 
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“qonrd Sé yuvarki, diroypnyatov Kal pidodwpov 
elvat Thy Modv muOdpEvos, Kal Tas YyUvaiKas 
ioxvev mapa “‘Pwpaiors éx Tarasov. 

2. Of S€ wepi pev trav SHpwv évexedevoavto 
GdAnros: Kal pacw ovdéva AaBeiv ovdév, obTE 
dvbpa obte yuvaixa. amexpivavto 8 aito, Kaba 
Kal mpotepov, amedOovta Iv pov ée& “Iranrias 
mpeoBevev impos ators dvev Sopwv: aropycew 
yap ovdevds Tov Sixaiwv. Tovs oe mpécBets Kal 
auto TroduTeAws eFéitov, kal Ilvppw tovs Tapav- 
tivwv Kal TOV adrAwY adToD cUpdYwV alypa- 
Ae@Tovs avrérepsrov. o pev 57 Ilvppos emi TovTots 
és Luxediav Sverre peta te Tov édepdvTov.. 
kal oxtaxicxyinioy imréwv, trooxopevos Tots 
ouppdyos éx Luxedias éravyitev és THY Iradiav. 
Kal éravndbev rer. tpite, Kapyndoviov avtov 
éFedacdvrwv éx Yixedias. id. p. 348. 


XII 


1. "Ore Tlvppos peta thy pdynv Kal tas mpos 
“‘Pwpaious cuvOrjxas és Suxedav diémdet, brroayo- 
pevos Tois cuppayors ex LiKxedias eravykew és 
"Itariav. cal éravndOev eres tpite, Kapyndoviov 
avtov éfedacdvtwv éx YXxedias, Hon Kat Tois 
Luxekuorats Bapdv emi te Eeviars Kal Nopnytats 
kal ppovpais cal éopopais yevouevov. 06 pev dn 
Trovatos ev tavde yeyovws és TO ‘Pyyov drérdee 
vavol xatappaxtois Séxa Kal éxatov, popticr bé 
kal oAKdot TOAY mreioow: of S€ Kapynddveoe 
Stavavpaynoavres adt@ xarédvaav vais €BSopn- 
Kovta, Kal Tas Aowras amdovs éroincav, TARY 

} The text appears to be defective here, 
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women, hearing that the people were fond of money B.c. 


and gifts, and that women had had large influence ™ 
among the Romans from the earliest times. 

2. But they warned each other against the gifts, 
and it is said that no man or woman accepted any- 
thing. They gave Cineas the same answer as before. 
If Pyrrhus would withdraw from Italy and send an 
embassy to them without gifts, they would agree to 
fair terms in all respects. They treated the embassy, 
however, in a sumptuous manner, and in their turn 
sent back to Pyrrhus in exchange all the Tarentines 
and others of his allies whom they held as prisoners. 
Thereupon Pyrrhus sailed for Sicily with his elephants 
and 8,000 horse, promising his allies that he would 
return to Italy. Three years later he returned, for 
the Carthaginians had driven him out of Sicily. 


XII. From “Virtues ano Vices” 
1. Arrer the battle and the armistice with the 


78 


Romans, Pyrrhus sailed for Sicily, promising he 276 


would return to Italy. Three years later he 
returned, having been driven out of Sicily by the 
Carthaginians, and having been a grievous burden to 
the Sicilians themselves by reason of the lodging 
and supplying of his troops, the garrisons and the 
tribute he had imposed on them. Enriched by 
these exactions he set sail for Rhegium with 110 
decked ships, besides a much larger number of 
merchant vessels and ships of burthen. But the 
Carthaginians made a naval attack upon him, sank 
seventy of his ships, and disabled all the rest except 
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dadexa over, als 6 T1¥ppos Siaduyov érivuto 
Aoxpods TOUS émfepupious, éte ppoupav abroi 
kal Tov ppovpapyov auras, iPpicavras é és avrovs, 
avnpiKecay. Opes 8 avtovs Kal mixpas cretvov 
Te Kal cvA@Y 6 IT¥vppos ovdé THY avabnpdtov THIS 
Tlepoepovys améa €T0, eTITKO as THY dKatpov 
GeoaéBerav elvat Reecibaipovtar, To S€ avdrékar 
mete atrovov evBoudlav. 

"AvaxGevra & avrov peta Tov avdwv Ketpeoy 
Sbtabe kal TOV VvEeov TAS pEv kar édvce nat 
SrépOerpev avrois av8pacr, tas 8 és thy viv 
eképpipev. ta 88 i iepa maya, ooa oO Krideov és 
TOUS Aoxpév Dupévas emavyyayer, @ore xal 
Tl¥ppov oe Ths doePeias aig Bduevov avabeivai 
Te avTa és TO iepov TH Tlepoepovy, kal Buaoiats 
ihdonea Oar Ty Oedv mrodXais. Tov be i lepav ovK 
aravrevrey ert HadXov eEepaivero, kal Tous qept 
THS iepoovdias avT@ cupBovretcavras a Déyorte 
ouvGepévous, 4 Sraxovnrapévous 76 Epyor, exretvev. 
6 pev dy Ilvppos ottws érempdyes xaxds. Val. 
p. 554. 
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twelve. Escaping with these he took vengeance on ».c. 
the Italian Locrians who had put to death his : 
garrison and their commanding officer, because of 
outrages committed upon the inhabitants. He mas- 
sacred and plundered them with savage cruelty, not 
even sparing the temple gifts of Proserpina, saying 
jestingly that unseasonable piety was no better than 
superstition, and that it was good policy to obtain 
wealth without labour. 

2. He put to sea laden with his spoils, and was 
overtaken by a storm, which sank some of his ships 
with their crews, and cast the others ashore. But 
all the sacred things the waves brought back safe into 
the harbours of the Locrians. Wherefore Pyrrhus, 
perceiving too late the consequences of his impiety, 
restored them to the temple of Proserpina and sought 
to propitiate the goddess with numerous sacrifices. 
As the victims were unpropitious he became still more 
furious, and put to death all those who had advised 
the temple-robbing, or had assented to it, or had 
taken part init. Such is the story of Pyrrhus’ disaster. 


~ 
a 
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BOOK IV 
THE GALLIC HISTORY 


FRAGMENTS 


VOL. L. 


A’ 


EK THY KEATIKH® 


I 


1. KeArol ‘Papaiors érexeipnoav mparot, kal Thy 
‘Papnv elroy dvev tod KaritwXiov, nal éurrempr- 
kacw. KadpirxXos 8 adtovs évixnoe xal éEnrace, 
kal pera xpovov émedOovras adOus évinnoe, Kal 
COpiapBevoev am’ aitav dydSonxovta yeyovas érn. 
Kal tpitn dé KeAtov otpatia éuBéBrnnev és tHv 
"IraXay, iv Kal avdtny of ‘Pwpator diepOdpraciy 
bd? yyenov Titm Koivtio. peta 5¢ tadra Bovoi, 
Kerrixov eOvos Onpiwdéotatov, ér7mre ‘Papaioss, 
kal avbrois Tdios Sovdmixios Suxtatwp perd 
oTpatias amrnvra, bs Tis Kal oTpATHYHMATL TOLOUTD 
xpnoacOar réyerar éxédXevoe yap Tovs él Tod 
peT@tou TeTaypévous eEaxovticavtas omod cuyKa- 
Oicat tayiota, expt Bddrwow oi SedrTepor Kal 
tpitot Kal rétaptot, Tovs 8 aduévras del cuvitery, 
iva wn Kat’ adtav éveyOein ta Sdpata: Baddovtwr 
. 6 Tav toTatev dvanndav Gravras opod, cal 
avy Bon tdxiota és yelpas iévau' KatamAnEew 
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FROM THE GALLIC HISTORY 


I. Aw Eprrome or Appian’s Book “De Resus 
Ga tticis ” 


1. Tue Gauls took the initiative by attacking the Bc 
Romans. They took Rome itself, except the Capitol, 
and burned it. Camillus, however, overcame and 
expelled them. At a later period, when they had 
made a second invasion, he overcame them again 967 
and enjoyed a triumph in consequence, being 
then in his eighty-first year. A third army of 
Gauls which invaded Italy was in its turn de- 
stroyed by the Romans under Titus Quintius. 361 
Afterwards the Boii, the most savage of the Gallic 358 
tribes, attacked the Romans. Gaius Sulpicius, the 
dictator, marched against them, and is said to have 
used the following stratagem. He commanded those 
who were in the front line to discharge their javelins, 
and immediately crouch low ; then the second, third, 
and fourth lines to discharge theirs, each crouching 
in turn so that they should not be struck by the 
spears thrown from the rear; then when the last 
line had hurled their javelins, all were to spring up 
together, and with a cheer close speedily with the 
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yap de Tors Todeuiovs tocdvde Sopatwr 
dpecw Kat én’ ait taxeiav émexelpnor. 
Ta 8¢ Sopata jv ovK ameoxota dxovtiow & 
‘Pwpaiot carovow vacovs, EUAov TeTpaywvov TO 
Huiov, Kal To GdXo oLbypov, TeTpayevou Kal TODdE 
Kal pararod xwpis ye THs aixpis. kal ot Bovol 
ovv b7r6 ‘Pwopatwy tore epOdpynoay Travatpatia. 

2. “AdXous dé wdduv Kedrovs évina Tomidnsos, 
kal pet’ éxeivoy tods avtovs Kdysdros 6 Tod 
Kapidrrov vids. éornce S¢ xatda Kerrav kat 
Ildararos Aipidsos tpomasa. mpo dé rev Tod Mapiou 
brateav mreiotévy Te Kal paylworator, TH TE 
Hrckia padtota poBepworarov yphya Kedrtav és 
thy "Itadtav te xat Tadartiav écéBare, Kai Twas 
brrdtous ‘Popatwv évicnoe kal otpatomeda Kat- 
éxowev ef’ ods 6 Mdpios dtroctanels amravtas 
SuéfOerpe. tedevtaia Sé cal péyiota TeV és 
Taddras ‘“Pwpaious wempaypéevwv eoti ta bd 
Taip Kaicapt otpatnyobvts yevopeva. pupidoe 
Te yap avdpav dypiwv, év tois déxa ereow év 
ols dotparhyncev, és xelpas HAOov, ef tis Up 
V Ta pépn cuvaryayo., TeTpaxociwy Téioct, Kal 
tovTwv éxarov pv éCoypnoav, éxatov 8 év TO 
move xatéxavov. On dé TeTpaxdcta Kal Tore 
brrép oxTaxoias, TA wey adiotdpeva agar, Ta Se 
mpocemiAapBavovres, éxpativavto. po && Tod 
Mapiov cai BdBros Mdkipos 6 Alpsdcavos, ddtynv 
xomdn otpatiav exwv, émoréunoe tois Kedrois, 
wat Sabdexa pupiddas adtov ev md waxyn Katéxave, 
mevtexaideca povous Tov idiwv dmoBadwv. Kat 
tadta pévtor Erpake muelouevos vd tpavpatos 
broyviou, Kal Ta Tdypata ériwy nal trapadap- 
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enemy. The hurling of so many missiles, followed by 335 
an immediate charge, would terrify their adversaries. 
The Gauls used spears not unlike javelias, pila, as the 
Romans call them, four-sided, half of wood and half 
of iron, which was soft except for the pomited end. 
In this way the army of the Boii was pomplerely 
iris Se by the Romans. 

. Another Gallic force was defeated by Popiltius, 350 
a “ahe: this Camillus, son of the former Camillig, 549 
defeated the same tribe. Afterwards Aemilius 225 
Pappus won some trophies from the Gauls. Shortly 0 — 
before the consulships of Marius a most numerous 
and warlike horde of Celtic tribes, most formidable 
in bodily strength, made incursions into both Italy 
and Gaul, and defeated some of the Roman consuls, 
and cut their armies in pieces. Marius was sent 
against them and he destroyed them all. The 
latest and greatest war of the Romans against the 58 
Gauls was that waged under the command of Caesar, 
for, in the ten years that he held command there, 
they fought with more than 4,000,000 barbarians, 
taken all together. Of these. 1,000,000 were 
captured and as many more slain in battle. They 
reduced to subjection 400 tribes and more than 800 
towns, which had either revolted from their 
allegiance er were conquered for the first time. 
Even before Marius, Fabius Maximus Aemilianus 121 
with a very small army waged war against the Gauls 
and killed 120,000 of them in one battle, losing only 
fifteen of his own men; and he did this although 
suffering from a recent wound, passing down the 
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puvov, kal &iddoxwv Stas tois BapBdpous Tode- 
pytéov, Ta per én’ amnuns pepopevos, TA Sé Kal 
Badnv xyeigaywyovpevos. 

3. Kaizap 8& trodeunoas abtois mpatov pdv 
‘EXountiovs cal Tuyupious audi tas elxooe pupid- 
das évtas évixnoer. of Trytpior & abtav ypove 
éumpoobev Uicwvos cal Kaociov twa otpatov 
ékaytes td Cuyov ékeremoudecav, ws ev por 


-iieais ouvtdbeot Soxet Tlataw 1 Kravoig. 
“robs pev ody Tryupiovs troatpatnyos avtot 
. e n 

-. AaBinvis évixnoe, rods 8 GAdouvs 0 Kaicap, 


kal Tpexovpovs aptvovtas odiow, erecta tous 
pet’ "Aptooviotov Teppavovs, of Kal ta peyéOn 
petlous TOV peyiaTav UTApxov Kal Td HO0s adypiot 
kal THY TOApav Opactrtato., Kal Oavdtov Kata- 
povnral 8’ édmida dvaBiaceas, Kal Kpvos 
opoiws epepov Oddie, nal woq éypovTo trapa 
Tas atropias Tpoph, Kal o tarmos EvAOLs. Foav 
8é, ds Coixev, od Hepérrovar év tais paxats, ovdé 
Aoyrow@  emiothun til adda Ouy@ Xpwpevor 
xa@aep Onpia, 80 nat bro ris ‘Papaiwrv ém- 
oTnuns Kal peperrovias joodvTo. of pev yap 
petra opuhs Baputdryns érenydmv avrois, Kat 
dAnv opod THY padrayya avedbovy' ‘Popyato: & 
brréuevov év Take, al KaTteotpatHyour avTouvs, Kal 
éxtTakicpuptovs avTav TeXeUTOVTES ATEKTELVAY. 

4. Mera rovrovs 6 Kaioap tots xadoupévois 
Bédyaus errimecay Totrapov Tia Tepaot, ToTov- 
TOUS GTEKTELVEY OS TOV TrOTApOY yepupwbévTa Tos 
copace trepacat. NépBroe S& adréov érpéyrayro, 
dprt orpatoredov é& odouropias KatacKxevdfovTt 
aidvidiws érimesovTes, Kal TapmTodAous épovevaay, 
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ranks and encouraging his troops, and showing them ®-~ 
how to fight barbarians, now borne on a litter and 
now hobbling on foot leaning on the arms of others. 

3. Caesar began his war against them by gaining 58 
a victory over some 200,000 of the Helvetii and 
Tigurini. The latter at an earlier period had 
captured a Roman army commanded by Piso and 
Cassius and sent them under the yoke, as is related 
in the annals of Paulus Claudius. The Tigurini 
were now overcome by Labienus, Caesar's lieutenant, 
and the others by Caesar himself, together with the 
Tricorii, who were.aiding them. He also overcame 
the Germans under Ariovistus, a people who 
excelled all others, even the largest men, in size ; 
savage, the bravest of the brave, despising death 
because they believe they shall live hereafter, 
bearing heat and cold with equal patience, living on 
herbs in time of scarcity, and their horses browsing 
on trees. But it seems that they were without 
patient endurance in their battles, and fought under 
the guidance, not of intellect and science, but of 
passion, like wild beasts, for which reason they were 
overcome by Roman science and endurance. For, 
although the Germans charged them with tremendous 
force and pushed the whole of the legions back a 
short distance, the Romans kept their ranks unbroken, 
out-manceuvred them, and eventually slew 80,000 of 
them. 

4, Afterwards Caesar fell upon the so-called Belgae 57 
as they were crossing a river, and killed so many of 
them that he crossed the stream on a bridge of 
their bodies. The Nervii, however, defeated him by 
falling suddenly upon his ariny as it was getting itself 
into camp after a march. They made a very great 
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tovs d¢ rakidpyas Kal roxayovs amavtras: Kal 
avtov éxeivov és NOhov Tiva peTa TOV UTAaTTLICTOV 
mepevyota trepieaxyov KUKAw. bd Sé TOU Sexdrou 
Tdypatos avtois éEomicOev émurecovtos épOd- 
pnoay, éEaxiopuprot dvres. Hoayv Sé trav KivBpwv 
kat Tevtovwy amoyovo. éxpatnae dé xat ’AdXo- 
Bptyav o Kaicap. Ovoureray be kal Tayxapéwy 
TecoapdKovta pupiddes, oTpaTevotpot Te Kal 
dotparevtoL, suvexomnoay. LovcapPpor de srev- 
taxoctows immedot Tos TevTaxiaxihious imeis 
tod Kaicapos érpewav, éekaiduns émimecortes, 
xal Sixnv eocav HrrnOévtes peta Tadra. 

5. "Emépace xai tov ‘Pivov mpatos ‘Pwpaiwr o 
Kaioap, xai és rhv Bpettavida vicov, nreipou Te 
petlova odcav peyiorns Kal Tots tHde avOpw@rols 
ayvwortov ett. émépace 5é Kata TOV Kalpov THs 
aumotews apts yap To wdO0s Hrteto THs Oar- 
doons, Kal 0 oTOXos eoadreveTo, npé“a TpOTov, 
celta o£ Urepov, wéxpt ody Biaip tayeu dtémdevcev 
6 Kaioap és tHv Bpertaviar. 


II 


“Ore ‘Orvupmriddev tots “EXXnowy eta Kal éve- 
VHKOVTa Yyeyevnuévov, THS ys TOV Kerrey ovK 
apxotons avtois dia 76 wrHO0s, avicratat poipa 
Kerra taév appl tov ‘Phvov ixavy cata Shtnow 
érépas ys: of To Te “AXmevov Gpos tmepéRnoav, 
kai Kroucivors, eddaipova yhv éxovor Tuppnvov, 
érroAguouv. ov mddat Sé of Krovaivos ‘Papalors 
évatrovdor yeyovotes ém adtovs xarépuyov. Kat 
of ‘Pwpaio mpéoBes ocvvérepyrav av’tois, DaBfi- 
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slaughter, killing all of his tribunes and centurions. 2° 
Caesar himself took refuge on a hill with his body- 
guard, where the enemy surrounded him ; but, being 
assailed in the rear by the tenth legion, they were 
destroyed, although they were 60,000 in. number. 
The Nervii were the descendants of the Cimbri and 
Teutones. Caesar conquered the Allobroges also. He 
slaughtered 400,000 of the Usipetes and Tencteri, 
armed and unarmed together. The Sigambri with 
500 horse put to flight 5,000 of Caesar’s horse, falling 
upon them unexpectedly. They subsequently paid 
the penalty for this in a defeat. 

5. Caesar was also the first of the Romans to cross 
the Rhine. He also passed over to Britain, an ™® 
island larger than a very large continent, and still 
unknown to the men of Rome. He crossed by 
taking advantage of the ebb tide. For as it began 
to affect the sea, the fleet was impelled by the waves, 
slowly at first, then more rapidly, until finally Caesar 
was carried with great swiftness to Britain. 


II. From “Tue Emsassies”’ 


In the 97th Olympiad, according to the Greek s9 
calendar, a considerable part of the Gauls who dwelt — 
on both banks of the Rhine moved off in search of 
new land, that which they occupied being insufficient 
for their numbers. Having scaled the Alps they fell 
upon the territory of Clusium, a fertile part of Etruria. 
The Clusians had made a league with the Romans 
not long before, and now applied to them for aid. 
So the three Fabii were sent with the Clusians as 
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ous Tpeis, of Tots Kedrois epedov qT poaryopeva eLy 
avictacOa THs yis os Popaiwv paras, cal 
arreijoewy arreOovcw. droxpwapéveov 62 trav 
KeAropv rt avO pure oddéva SeSiacw obte arret- 
robvta ‘cdiow ovte modenovvta, ypnfovtes be 
vis ovTa Ta ‘Popaioy mohkumpaypovodaty, ot 
mpéa Bers of DaBroe Tors Knouaivous éviyyov ért- 
Gea Bau trois KeArois THY Xe@pav Aenatobouw 
amrEpia KeTTOS, Kat ouvexdnuobvres adrois avat- 
povou Tay Kevrav Tomy mos év T povopi, 
Kal Tov Hyovpevov exelvov TOD pépous autos o 
‘Popaiwy mpecBevtns Kowros DdBuos aveiré te 
Kal éoxvnrevoe, kat Ta StrAa popav éravnrder és 
Knototov. U. p. 349. 


Il. 


“Ore o tav Kerrav Bactreds Bpévvos, trav 
PDaBiwv trav “Pwpaiwy mordovs avedovtov Ker- 

aA \ / ‘ € , > A 
Tov, py SeEdpevos tovs ‘Pwpaiwy mpéaBers, emt 

7, t b) 4 > s “ 

Tovrots mpéaBeus érireEdpevos és xatamrAntw, of 
Kertav dmdvtav peydkov Ta comata dvTev 
¢ 2s > € , > , 
bmepéBanraov, é&érreutrev és “Paynv, aitidpevos 
tovs DaBious 671 rpexRevortes Tapa TOvs KoWwods 
vopmous érorgunoav. Hreu te TOvs dvdpas és Sianv 
? t e > \ } e a ‘ 
éxddrous ot yevér Oat, et un OédXovar “Pwpaiot xowov 
avuTov clvat To epyov. of de ‘Pepaior ouveyiyve- 
OKOV ev Tovs PaBilous a apapreiy, aidoi 88 olxov dia- 
pépovtos Xphpara tovs Kedrovs mpdtacbas mapa 
opay mapexddovv. ob meBopevav 6é _Xeeporov- 
ovat Tos PaBious emi thy érnoroy apynv xiMap- 
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ambassadors to the Gauls to order them to vacate »¢ 
a country that was in alliance with Rome, and to” 
threaten them if they did not obey. The Gauls 
replied that they feared neither the threats nor the 
arms of any man, that they were in need of land, 
and that they had not yet meddled with the affairs 
of the Romans. The Fabii, who had come as am- 
bassadors, urged the Clusians to make an attack upon 
the Gauls while they were heedlessly plundering the « 
country. They took part in the expedition them- 
selves and slew an immense number of the Gauls 
whom they caught foraging. Quintus Fabius, one 
of the Roman embassy, himself killed the chief of 
that band, stripped his body, and carried his arms 
back to Clusium. 


III. From THe Same 


Arrer the Fabii had slain this large number of 
Gauls, Brennus, their king, refused to receive the 
Roman embassy, and subsequently, for the purpose 
of intimidating the Romans, selected as ambassadors 
to them certain Gauls who exceeded all the others 
in bodily size as much as the Gauls exceeded other 
peoples, and sent them to Rome to complain that 
the Fabii, while serving as ambassadors, had joined 
in war against him, contrary to the law of nations. 
He demanded that they should be given up to him 
for punishment unless the Romans wished to make 
the crime their own. The Romans acknowledged 
that the Fabii had done wrong, but having great 
respect for that distinguished family, they urged the 
Gauls to accept a pecuniary compensation from 
them. As the latter refused, they elected the Fabii 
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Xous, Kal rois _mpeaevovar tov Kerrav épacav 
od SivacOa viv oddéey és TODS PaBious 4 apxovras 
Hon. tod 8 émtovros Erous Kew avrous, ap rt 
pnviocw, éxédevov. Bpévvos 8€ xa door Kertov 
joav tn’ éxeivy, vopioavtes, UBpicbat al yare- 
Tas eveyKovTeEs es TOUS GAXousS KeATovs epvEeTrEp- 
mov, akwovvres avrous ouvepdyracbar Tose TOD 
TOREHOU. | Kal ToAN@Y adixopevov apayTes ijrav- 
vov éri tiv ‘Papnv. id. p. 350. 


IV 


‘O &é bdiorarar ypdppara Stoicewy bia TeV 
exOpav és to Kamitédov. Suid. v. idioratar. 


Vv 


“Ore Kaidixcos ypdupa pépov aro ths Bours 
meph Tis bmdrou apxiis, mapexdret Tov Kdidrov 
pndev ev 78 mapovre pavicas Th matpide Tis 
Enmias. é emo’ Ov avrov ert Abyovra elrrev, 
‘ovK av “nbkduny Frerobjeal pe ‘Popaiovs, e 
TowavT HY RAwioca TH emimoOnaw avtois écec Oat. 
vov &é Sixarorépay edyny ebxopat, yevéo Bar Th 
mar piss xXpyoiuos és TtocodTov ayabod és Scov | 
Kaxod TwepiedyrvOev.” Val. p. 557. 


VI 


“Ore Kerrot pndewod pixar Sumbévres ert BA- 
vat TIS dxporrodews, Tipewouv ws Mem Tous évdov 
TapacTnaopevot. Kai tIs ard Tod KamitwAcouv 
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military tribunes for that year, and then said to the 5 
Gallic ambassadors that they could not do anything 
to the Fabii now because they were holding office, 
but told them to come again next year if they 
were still angry. Brennus and the Gauls under him 
considered this an outrage, and, being indignant at 
it, they sent around to the other Gauls asking them 
to make common cause with them in the war. When 
a large number had collected in obedience to this 
summons they broke camp and marched against 
Rome. 


IV. From Suipas 


He (Caedicius) promised to carry letters through 890 
the enemy’s ranks to the Capitol. 


V. From “ Virtues aNp Vices” 


Wuen Caedicius bore the decree of the Senate to 
Camillus, by which he was made consul, he exhorted 
him not to cherish anger against his country on 
account of the harm it had done him. The latter, 
interrupting him, said : “I could not have prayed to 
the gods that the Romans might some time long for 
me, if I had known what that longing was to mean 
to them. Now I pray the nobler prayer that I may 
render my country a service equal to the calamity 
that has befallen her.” 


VI. From THe Same 


Wuen the Gauls could find no means for scaling 
the Capitol they remained quietly in camp in order 
to reduce the defenders by famine. A certain priest 
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xatéBavev iepets, dvopa Adpoar, érl érnctov 84 
Twa. iepoupyiav és Tov Ths “Kotias veov oréAXov 
Ta iepa dia TeV Torco, aideabévTwY fh KaTa- 
TraYyevTWOY avTOD THY TOApav h Thy evaéBerar, 
H Thy oy iepav odcav. 6 pev 8 xwwdvvevew 
brép Tav iep@y édXdpevos iT’ abTav éowleTo TaY 
iepav. Kal Tobe dnoilv we yevégOar Kdoouos o 
“Papaios. id. ib. 


Vil 


Tod 82 oiveu cal Trav GANwv Adnv éverriprdayto 
ot KeArol, thy te pvow dvtes axpateis, nad 
xeépav exovres, éte HA) Tpos Snuntpiaxods Kap- 
tous, TOV GANwY ayovoy Kai agua. Td TE 
cdpara avrois peydva bvra nal tpuvdynrd xal 
capxav vypav peota td ths adnpayias xal 
wéOns és Syxov nal Bdpos éEexeito, nal mpods 
Spopovs Kal movous advvata Taptray éyiyveto: 
tio te iSpwtos KaidoOpatos, Srrov te déot Kdpvew, 
éfeXvovTo Taxéws. id. ib. et hinc Suid. v. anv. 


VIII 


Ods yupvods érredeixvve ‘Pwpators, “ odtot etow 
oi thy Bonv Bapeiav tévres ipiv ev tats pdyats 
Kal Ta Sta Tatayobvres Kal Ein paxpa xal 
Kopas aiwpodytes. Oy TO ATOAMOY OpwYTeEs, Kal TO 
cpa paraxoyv kal atovov, mpocieabe TH Epyy.” 
Suid. v. tévres. 
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named Dorso went down from the Capitol to make a 3¢ 
certain yearly sacrifice in the temple of Vesta, and 
passed with the sacred utensils through the ranks of 
the enemy, who were either awed by his courage or 
had respect for his piety and the sanctity of his appear- 
ance. Thus he who had incurred danger for the sake 
of his holy office was saved by it. That this event 
occurred, as related, the Roman writer Cassius tells us. 


VII. From THE Same 


Tue Gauls filled themselves to repletion with 
wine and other luxuries, being intemperate by 
nature, and inhabiting a country which yielded only 
cereals, and was unfruitful and destitute of other. pro- 
duce. Thus their bodies, being large and delicate 
and full of flabby flesh, grew, by reason of excessive 
eating and drinking, heavy and corpulent, and quite 
incapable of, running or hardship; and when any 
exertion was required of them they speedily became 
exhausted by perspiration and shortness of breath. 


VIII. From Suipas 


He (Camillus) showed them naked to the Romans 
and said: “These are the creatures who assail you 
with such terrible shouts in battle, and clash their 
arms and shake their long swords and toss their hair. 
Behold their lack of hardihood, their softness and 
flabbiness of body, and gird yourselves to your 
work.” 
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Tov S& Shpov aro tod Telxous copay, Kal Tots 
movoupévois Erépous veaneis emuréwrre del. of 
8& Kedrol xexpnkores axpijos oupmrdexdpevoe 
épevyov atraxtws. id. v. veadrs. 


x 


‘O & KeAros ayavaxrdy nal Udaipadv ediwxe 
Tov Ovaréptov, cuvyxatamecetiy érevyopevos’ bard 
dé tovs mddas dvaxwpodvros det Tov Ovarepiov 
Katémece Tpnvns 0 Kertés. Kat devtepov rodro 
povowdytov emt Kedtois eueyadadyouv ot “Pwo- 
patot. id. v. Nuparpel. 


XI 


“Ore 10 TdV Yevovwv €Ovos evorrovdov hv “Po- 
patos, Kal eurcOopopovy cata ‘Pwygiov. 1% dé 
Bourn mpéoBers ereprpev eyxadéoovtas Ste dvtes 
é&voTrovdo praOogpopovat Kata ‘Pwpaiwy. TodvTous 
Bpiropapis 6 Kedrros, dyavaxtav tarép tod 
Tatpos bte cuppayay Tuppnvois bro ‘Papatov 
év rede TH Tordéup SiéhOapto, ta Te KnpdKera 
gépovtas kal thy dovrov éecbAta srepiKetpévous 
Karérepev és TOAAG, Kal Ta pépn TOV ToOLaToV 
Siéppiev és ta media, Kab Tod picovs 6 Kop- 
pndtos év 68@ TuOdpevos, és Tas Levovwv rodeus 
cuvtéve orovéy Sia YaBivov Kai Texevtiver 
éoBarwv aravta xaOyper Kai éverripmpn, TOV TE 
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1X. From tHe Same 


Tue people beheld the battle from the walls, and »<. 
constantly sent fresh troops to support those who 
were growing weary. But the tired Gauls, having — 
thus to engage with opponents who were fresh, took 
to disorderly flight. 


X. From THE SAME 


Tue Gaul, furious and exhausted with loss of °° 
blood, pursued Valerius, eager to grapple and fall 
with him. But, as Valerius kept continuously 
retiring, the Gaul at last fell headlong. The Romans 
felicitated themselves on this second single combat 
with the Gauls. 


XI. From “Tne Enmpassigs ” 


Tue Senones, although they had a treaty with the 28s 
Romans, nevertheless furnished mercenaries against 
them, and accordingly the Senate sent an embassy to 
them to remonstrate against this infraction of the 
treaty. Britomaris, the Gaul, being incensed against 
them on account of his father, who had been killed 
by the Romans while fighting on the side of the 
Etruscans in this very war, slew the ambassadors 
while they held the herald’s staff in their hands, 
and wore the inviolable garments of their office. 
He then cut their bodies in small pieces and 
scattered them in the fields. The consul Cornelius, 
learning of this abominable deed while he was on 
the march, made a forced march against the towns 
of the Senones by way of the Sabine country and 
Picenum, and ravaged them all with fire and sword. 
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avOpemev Tas pep yuvainas ral Ta Tratdia 
(ey aa aaa Tovs Sé év 48n mavras éxrewev 
ras, Kal TH Xwpav ehupaivero TOLKLAWS wal 
dowKkov és TO ovrev erodes, Bpwropapw dé ovo 
iyryev aixpddrov él Avpy. ag 5é Lévoves 
ouK exovtes ére marpidas és Siadiryost, 
ouvémesov és xelpas bro TOAMNS 7@ Aopetio, 
Kar 7 wyrrdpevor opas avtovs br’ opyis Svexpaivto 
pavikds. wal dixn piev Ade trapavopuias és mpé- 
aBes éyévero Zévoow. U. p. 350. 


XII 


"Ort of Ladrvov Suvdarau, tov EBvous HTTN- 
Dévros v imo ‘Pwopaiwv, és “Addr oBpuyas karépuyor. 
kad abrous eEarrobyres oi “Popaios oTparevovaly 
émt tovs ’AAAGBpuyas ovK éxdid6vras, tyroupévov 
spay _ Tvaiov Aoperiov. ® mapodevorrt THY 
TOV Zakvov evtuyyaver mpeoBeuths Berotrov 
Bactiéws TeV "AdAoBpiyov, é€oxevacpévos te 
TOAVTEADS, Kat Sopudpdpor mapelTrovTo alte 
KeKoo wn Levor ‘ab _Kuves: Sopupopodyrar yap 3y 
wal mpos Kuvav oi THOSE BdpBapor. povotKes TE 
avnp elrreto, BapBape povouK tov Baciréa 
Buroirov, el?’ "AdAGKpryas, elta tov mpeaBevtny 
abroy és Te yévos Kal avdpetay kal Teptouaiay 
bpveav od 8) Kal pdora évexa avtovs of TOV 
mpeaBeuTav emipaveis emdyovtat. GAN oO pey 
avyyveouny aitdv ois Yarvov dsuvacrais 
arétuyev. id. p. 351. 
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He reduced the women and children to slavery, }¢ 
killed all the adult males without exception, de- 
vastated the country in every possible way, and 
made it uninhabitable for the future. Britomaris 
alone he took with him as a prisoner for torture. A 
little later the Senones, having no longer any homes 

to escape to, fell boldly upon the consul Domitius, 
and being defeated by him killed themselves in 
despair. Such punishment was meted out to the 
Senones for their crime against the ambassadors. 


XII. From tHe SaME 


Tue chiefs of the Salyi, a nation vanquished by 121 
the Romans, took refuge with the Allobroges.. 
When the Romans asked for their surrender and it 
was refused, they made war on the Allobroges, under 
the leadership of .Cnaeus Domitius. When he was 
passing through the territory of the Salyi, an 
ambassador of Bituitus, king of the Allobroges, met 
him, arrayed magnificently and followed by attend- 
ants also adorned, and by dogs; for the barbarians 
of this region use dogs also as bodyguards. A 
musician too was in the train who sang in barbarous 
fashion the praises of King Bituitus, and then of the 
Allobroges, and then of the ambassador himself, 
celebrating his birth, his bravery, and his wealth ; 
and it is for this reason chiefly that ambassadors of 
distinction take such persons along with them. But 
this one, although he begged pardon for the chiefs 
of the Salyi, accomplished nothing. 
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XIII 


"Ore tev Tevtodwov poipa AnoTEvovea Trodv- 
avdpos és THY yhv Trav Nwpixav écéBare, kal 6 
‘Popalwv tratos Ilamipvos KapBov deicas un és 
thy “Iradiav éaBarorev, épydpeve tots Adretocs, 
H pdrdtotd dati 4 SiaBaois orevwratn. ovK 
éeruyetpovvtay 8 éxelvwv adtos éréBarver avtots, 
aitt@pevos és Nuapixors éoBaretv, ‘Popator 
Edvous Svras: érrotodbvto § of “Pwopaios Eévous, 
ols ediSocav ev elvar pirous, dvdyxn 8 ov erry 
ws dirous erraptverv. of pev 89 Tevroves mAn- 
oidfovre TS KdpBou mpocérewrov ayvonoai te 
tiv &s ‘Pwpaiovs Nwpixav Eeviav, cal ab’tadv és 
TO pérdrov adbékecOar: o 8 érawéoas Tovs trpeé- 
aBets, Kad Sods avtois odav Hyepovas, KpUpa Tois 
wyoupévows évereiNaTo paKpotépay avtovs mepid- 
yew. TH Bpayutépa de abros Svadpapor, adoxnros 
dvatravopévots ért tots Tevroow éumecoy, édaxe 
Sicny amotlas, moddov’s dtoBardov. tdxa § 
ay kal wavtas dmadecev, cb uh Sodos Kat SuBpos 
wal Bpovrai Bapetar, tis payns ere cuvertwons - 
émitecodaat, SvéoTnoay avtovs dm adAnXov, 
Kal 6 ayav bd Tis advabev exadrHnkews StedvOn. 
omopades Sé nal &s és bras of ‘Pwyaton Siagv- 
yovres, Tpitn ports juépa ovvprOorv. Kat Tevd- ° 
toves és Taddtas éx@povr. id. p. 352. 
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XIII. From tHe Same 


A NuMEROUS band of the Teutones bent on plunder ac. 
invaded the territory of Noricum. The Roman 1® 
consul, Papirius Carbo, fearing lest they should make 
an incursion into Italy, occupied the Alps at a place 
where the pass is narrowest. As they made no 
movement in this direction he marched against them 
himself, complaining that they had invaded the 
people of Noricum, who were foreign friends ! of the 
Romans. It was the practice of the Romans to make 
foreign friends of any people for whom they wanted 
to intervene on the score of friendship, without being 
obliged to defend them as allies. As Carbo was 
approaching, the Teutones sent word to him that 
they had not known anything about this relationship 
between Rome and Noricum, and that for the future 
they would abstain from molesting them. He praised 
the ambassadors, and gave them guides for their 
homeward journey, but privately charged the guides 
to take them by a longer route. He himself then 
cut across by the shorter, and fell unexpectedly upon 
the Teutones, who were still resting, but he suffered 
severely for his perfidy, and lost a large part of his 
army. He would probably have perished with his 
whole force had not darkness and a tremendous 
thunder-storm fallen upon them while the fight was 
in progress, separating the combatants and putting 
an end to the battle by sheer terror from heaven. 
Even as it was, the Romans only escaped in small bands 
into the woods and came together with difficulty 
three days later. The Teutones passed into Gaul. 


i.e. amici, as opposed to sociz, See Heitland’s Roman 
Republic, vol. ii, section 428. 
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XIV 


‘O 8& tots copact Tov KipSpav aavarteiv éxé- 
Never, Ews Huepa yévyntat, rorvypuea eivat Soxav. 
Suid. vv. dyavotas et KiuSpos. 


XV 


“Ort €Ovn Sv0 Tuydpsoe cal “EXounrios és thy 
‘Pwpaiwv Kerrexny écéBarov, cal tovtwv rov 
atorov 6 Kaicap Idios ruOdpevos SteTetyioev 
boa wept ‘Podavoy dott trotapov és éxatov Kal 
TEVTAKOVTA TTAdLoVS padioTa. Kal mpecBevoa- 
pévows ert Svarretpa Tols Todepious bmép ocrovdav 
éxédevev Sunpa Sodvar Kal ypyyata. droKpiva- 
pévov & eibicOa tadra AapBdvew, ob Sdovac, 
Bovrsopevos POdcat THY dparypiav abtav, él pev 
tovs Tuyupious éAdoaous évtas érepre AaBinvor, 
avros 8¢ éml rods “EXountious exwpet, Tpochahav 
Tararav trav dpelwov és Ss:opvpiovs. at yiryverac 
AaBinv@ ro Epyov edpapés, ddoxynrots Tuyupiors 
mepl Tov ToTamoy éemiTerdvTt, Kal Tpepapever 
kat oxeddcavtt Tovs Toddods ev douvtatia. 
U. p. 352. 


XVI 


; ‘ On "Aptooua ros, Teppavav Bacireds tav 
imép ‘Pivov, émiBaivwr tis mwépav Aidovous ere 
mpo Tod Kaicapos érrorguer pidors ovat ‘Pwpaiwv. 
TOTe pep 37, tois ‘Pwpalas xedevovor Treva beis, 
avélevkev ad tdv Aldovwv, kal didos nkiaoe 
‘Popaios yevécOar. nal éyéveto, vratevovros 
avtov Kalcapos nal ndicapévov. id. p. 353. 
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XIV. From Surpas 


He ordered them to leave the bodies of the Be 


Cimbri intact till daylight because he believed they 
were adorned with gold. 


XV. From “Tue Emaassies” 


Two nations, the Tigurini and the Helvetii, made 
an incursion into the Roman province of Gaul. 
When Caesar heard of this movement, he built a 
wall along the river Rhone about a hundred and fifty 
stades in length to intercept them. When they sent 
ambassadors to him to endeavour to make a treaty, 
he ordered them to give him hostages and money. 
They replied that they were accustomed to receive 
these things, not to give them. As he wished to 
prevent them from forming a junction he sent 
Labienus against the Tigurini, who were the weaker, 
while he himself marched against the Helvetii, 
taking with him about 20,000 Gallic mountaineers. 
The work was easy to Labienus, who fell upon the 
Tigurini unawares on the river bank, defeated them, 
and scattered the greater part of them in disorderly 
flight. 

XVI. From tHE Same 


Artovistus, the king of the Germans beyond 
the Rhine, crossed to this side before Caesar’s arrival 
and made war against the Aedui, who were friends 
of the Romans. But when the Romans commanded 
him to desist, he obeyed and moved away from the 
Aedui and desired to be accounted a friend of the 
Roman people also, and this was granted, Caesar 
being himself consul and voting for it. 
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XVII 


“Ore "Apsoovcros o Teppavav Bacirevs, piros 
yevopevos ‘Pwpaiwr, és Adyous FAGe TH Kaicap., 
kal dvaywpiobévtwv am adAnAwV adOus cuvEeOeiv 
és Adyous Hkiwoev. tod && Kaicapos ov ovver- 
Aovtos, adAd TOS mpwrevovtas TaXatav atrocTeEi- 
Aavtos, ence Tos mpécBes. Kal 6 Kaica 
éotpatevey én adtov pet amerts. déos e 
eumimtes TH oTpaTe Kata Kréos TaV Teppavov. 
id. ib. 

XVIII 


"Ort Ovouréras, EOvos Teppavixdv, nat Tay- 
xpéat Soxotar a poTEpot operépors inmedow dxra- 
koclows tpéyacbat tav Kaicapos imméwv és 
mevtaxiaytrtous, 6 S¢ Kaicap avtois mpeaBevo- 
pévors és avrov émibécOat, Tovs mpécBers KaTa- 
axwv, kal Td maBos éxeivors és TédXOS aidvidsov 
ovUTw auveveyOjvat as TeccapdKovTa pupiddas 
TovTwY ouyKoTval. Kdtwva te év ‘Poun tov 
Tis cuyypadhéwy pyoi yvouny éceveyxeiv, éxdovvat 
tois BapBadpows Tov Kaicapa ws évayés épyov és 
dvamrpes Bevoapévous épyacduevov. 6 b& Kaicap 
év tais idiats avaypadais tev éd>ypépwv Epywv 
gnai tovs Odouréras cal Tayxpéas Kedevopevous 
exTrnday és Ta apxaia opav, pdvar rpécBeus és 
tovs éxBadovtas YounBovs amectadkévat Kat Tas 
atroxpices avTav avapéve, Kat év taiade tais 
SiampecBevocow emibécOar ois dxtaxoaioss, 
Kit Tap avTo tpéyat Tods “Pwpaiwv mevtaxic- 
xXrLous. émimperBevopevovy & avtav nal aepi 
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XVII. From tHe Same 


Artovistus, the king of the Germans, who had "; 
been voted a friend of the Roman people, came to 
Caesar to hold a colloquy. After they had separated 
he wished to have another. Caesar refused it, but 
sent some of the leading men of the Gauls to meet 
him. Ariovistus cast them into chains, and therefore 
Caesar threatened him and led his army against him ; 
but fear fell upon the army on account of the 
military reputation of the Germans. 


XVIII. From THe Same 


It is believed that the Usipetes, a German tribe, 55 
and the Tencteri, with 800 of their own horse, put 
to flight without provocation about 5,000 of Caesar’s 
horse : that Caesar detained the ambassadors whom 
they subsequently sent : and that what befel resulted 
for them in so sudden and complete a disaster that 
400,000 of them, were cut to pieces. One writer 
says that Cato in the Roman Senate proposed that 
Caesar should be surrendered to the barbarians for 
this deed of blood perpetrated while negotiations 
were pending. But Caesar in his own diary says 
that when the Usipetes and Tencteri were ordered 
to go back forthwith to their former homes, they. 
replied that they had sent ambassadors to the Suevi, 
who had driven them away, and that they were 
waiting for their answer; that while these nego- 
tiations were pending, they set upon his men with 
800 of their horse, and by the suddenness of the 
attack put to flight his 5,000; and that when they 
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Tod mapacmovdijparos arohoyoupevwr, UmrotoTy)- 
cas évédpay opoiar, éribéc Pa mpd Tav drroxpi- 
cewp. id. ib. 


XIX 


Ev@ds 7péOSov Tous Bperravovs Tapopkijcat, 
eye Anywa. éxovras étt orrovdayv adios yevopeveov 
éte Taphv To otpatémedov. Suid. v. wapopxfjaoar. 


XX 


Aeioas 6 6 Kaioap rept 6 Kixépwu vréotpepev 
els TovTriow. id. v. Setcavtes. 


XXI 


“Oto Bpcropys Step Oerpev Aiéovous ‘Popaioy 
adrrooTivas, kal Tov Kaicapos évedicartos avtois 
giriav épacav tradaidy épOaxévat. Mai, Scrip- 
torum veterum nov. collect. t. 2 p. 367. 
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sent another embassy to explain this violation of ®° 


good faith he suspected a similar deception, and 
made his attack before giving his answer. 
XIX. From Surpass 


Srraicutway they stirred up the Britons to violate 
the oath, complaining that while a treaty with them 
was in force the army was still present. 


XX. From THE SAME 
Caesar apprehending an attack on [Quintus] 
Cicero turned back, 


XXII. From tue Vatican MSS. or CarpinaL Mati 


Brirores seduced the Aedui from their Roman 
allegiance. When Caesar reproached them for this, 
they said that an ancient alliance had the 
precedence. 
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BOOK V 
OF SICILY AND THE OTHER ISLANDS 


FRAGMENTS 


E’ 
-EK TH SIKEAIKH> KAI NHSIOTIKH> 


I 


"Ore drropodvtes “Pwpaioi te xal Kapynddvioe 
xpnudtov, ot pév odKéte evavirjyour, TeTpupévos 
dia Tas éoopds, GANA Tebny oTpatiav KaTaré- 
youtes e&érreprrov és AtBinv Kal és Xuxediav ava 
éros Exaorov, Kapynddvo 8 és Ilrodcuaiov 
émpesBevovto, tov IItodewaiov tod Adryou, 
Baothéa Alytarrov, Sicxyita tddavta Kixpo- 
pevor. TO 8 Fv & Te ‘Pwpaious nal Kapyndo- 
vious ptdia, Kal avvadrAdEar odds erexeipnoey 
adAjrols. ov SuvnOels & ébyn xphvar pirows Kav 
ex Opav cuppayeiv, od Kata hidwv. U. p. 354. 


II 


1. “Ore of KapynSomor dis ev tH yh Tod adtod 

, \ Oy + a 6 ‘ , > ? ‘\ 
xpovou Kal dis év TH Oadrdoon wabovtes, év 9H SH 
kal mavu mpovyew évousvov, kal ypnudtav azo- 
poovtes 5n cal vedv Kal avdpav, yrovy avoyas 
mapa Tod Aovtatiov, kal A\aBovtes éerrpecBevovto 
> ¢€ , a ay , , 
és ‘Payny rept S:adrAayav él Bpaxutépots, cvve- 

, a f ? t € an ‘\ 

Tepmov te Tots mpéaBeow *Atirtov “Piydov tov 
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I. From “Tue Empassies ” 


Boru Romans and Carthaginians were destitute of 5° 
money ; and the Romans could no longer build ships, 
being exhausted by taxes, yet they levied foot 
soldiers and sent them to Africa and Sicily from year 
to year, while the Carthaginians sent an embassy to 
Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, king . 
of Egypt, seeking to borrow 2000 talents. He was 
on terms of friendship with both Romans and 
Carthaginians, and he sought to bring about peace 
between them ; but as he was not able to accomplish 
this, he said: ‘It behoves one to assist friends 
against enemies, but not against friends.” 


II. From THE SAME 


1. Wuen the Carthaginians had met with two 22 
disasters on land at the same time, and two at sea, 
where they had considered themselves much the 
superior, and were already short of money, ships, and 
men, they sought an armistice from Lutatius and 
having obtained it sent an embassy to Rome 
to negotiate a treaty on certain limited con- 
ditions. With their own embassy they sent Atilius 
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brratov, aixpdrwrtov dvta odpadv, Senoopevoy Tis 
matploos emt toicde cvvOécbar. o Sé He pév ws 
aixparwtos éotarpévos PowixiKas, UrorerPOeis 
5¢ trav mpécRewv ev T@ BovrcuTnpip teTpIcOaL TA 
Kapyndoviov édyXov, Kal tmapnverev f Trodepeiy 
éyxpatas % él mretoor ovvbécbar. Kal tovde 
bev és Kapyndova éxdvra éraveOovta éxreway 
of Kapyndovor, xévtpa odipea caviow évnppoc- 
péva mavrodev éEctate repiOértes, iva pndapoce 
dvvarto érixdiverOat, avdtol Sé rHv eipjyny émi 
mreloot cuvéberto. 

2. Kal qv éd’ ols cuvéBevro, Ta pev aixudrwra 
‘Popaiwy cal rods avtopodous, boot Tapa Kap- 
nooviors eat, “Pwpaioss evOds arodobvar, nat 
VeceMas ‘Pwpaiors arrootivar cal tov Bpaxuté- 
wv viowy Goat Tepl YKediav, Lupaxocios Sé 4 
Iépwrt 76 Yupaxovedy tupavvy trorguov Kapyn- 
Sovious un Kardpxe, pnde éx tHs “Itadias Eevo- 
Aoyeiv, trowny S€ Tov ToAguov ‘Pwpaios éveyneiv 
tadavra EvBoixa Suoxidva év éteow eixoot, TO 
pépos éxdotov érous és ‘Papny dvadpéportas. 
éyes 5é 1d EvBoixdv taddavtov *ArcEavdpetous 
dpaxpas éerraxicxidias. 6 pév 8% patos arept 
txehias “Pwpaiors cal Kapyndovios moXepos, 
éreow elxoot Kai téccapoww avTois yevopuevos, és 
TovTo éTeheUTa. Kal am@dovTo vies ev alte 
‘Papaiwr émraxédorat, Kapynéovior S¢ mevta- 
Koctat. SuKedias S€ odtw Tod wdéovos ‘Pwpaior 
xatéayov, cov Kapynddmot xatetyov' popous te 
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Regulus, the consul, who was their prisoner, to urge 
his countrymen to agree to the terms. When he 
came into the senate-chamber, clad as a prisoner in 
Punic garments, and the Carthaginian ambassadors 
had retired, he exposed to the Senate the desperate 
state of Carthaginian affairs, and advised that either 
the war should be prosecuted vigorously, or that more 
satisfactory conditions of peace should be insisted on. 
For this reason, after he had returned voluntarily to 
Carthage, the Carthaginians put him to death by 
enclosing him in a standing posture in a box the 
planks of which were stuck full of iron spikes so that 
he could not possibly lie down. Nevertheless peace 
was made on conditions more satisfactory to the 
Romans. 

2. The conditions were these: All Roman prisoners 
and deserters held by the Carthaginians were to be 
delivered up; Sicily and the small neighbouring 
islands to be surrendered to the Romans; the 
Carthaginians not to initiate any war against Syracuse 
or its ruler, Hiero, nor to recruit mercenaries in any 
part of Italy; the Carthaginians to pay the Romans 
a war indemnity of 2000 Euboic talents in twenty 
years, in yearly instalments payable ‘at Rome. (The 
Euboic talent is equal to 7000 Alexandrine drachmas. )! 
So ended the first war between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians for the possession of Sicily, having 
lasted twenty-four years, in which the Romans’ lost 
700 ships and the Carthaginians 500. In this way 
the chief part of Sicily (all of it that had been held 
by the Carthaginians) passed into the possession of 
the Romans. The latter levied tribute on the 


1 The Euboic talent is equal to about seven-tenths of the 
Aeginetan. 
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avrois éréBecav, kal tékn Ta Oardoows tails 
ToAeot pEpladpevor oTpaTHyov eTHaLov éreptrov 
és Xuxediav. ‘Iépwva 88 tov Svpaxociav tupav- 
vov, av@ av avtois és Tovde Tov wWoAEWOY GuVE- 
mempaxet, pirov kal cvppayov eevto. 

3. Katarvbévros 88 tod rodépou Tovde, Kerrot 
Kapyndovious tov te proOdv Arouy tov ere dgee- 
Aopevov- odiow éx xKedias, cal Swpeds soas 
bréaynto avtois Swoew "Apiryas. Frovv dé xab 
AiBves, imyxoor pev dvtes ofde Kapyndoviwr, 
amo 8é tis év Suede otpateias er) Ppovipatos 
yeyovores cal tovs Kapyndovious dadevets cat 
TaTrewovs opavres* éxadérrawov te avTois Tis 
dvaipécews TY TpLaXtAiwov, ods éoTavpmKecaY 
THs és “Pwpaious petaBorjAs otveca. Siwbov- 
peévorv &8 trav Kapynooviwv éxatépous, xatéhaBov 
dupw Tivnta rod xab “Itinny, } peylorn 
AuBins éott pera Kapyndova: dOev opympevor 
THY Te GAN adiotavoy Kat tov Nouddwv tuvds 
éreOov Kal SovAwy TOAD TAHOOS arrodibpacKéy- 
tov vmedéxovto, TA te Kapynoovioy mavra éde- 
nddrouv. ot bé Tavtaxdbev Trodeuovpevor cup- 
paxous éri rods AiBvas ‘Pwpaiovs érexadodvto. 
kat ‘Popaior orpatiay pev adrois ovk ereurav, 
ayopay & & re Iradias nal Suxedlas erdyecOar © 
wal Eevoroyeiv éx ths “Itadias és povoy révde 
Tov modeuoy éerrétpepay. ereupav dé Kad mpé- 
o Bers és AtBuny, ei Stvawro Stadvoat Tov TOA Lov" 
ot érravijOov arpaxrot. «al KapynSovior éyxpa- 
TOS e’yovTO TOD TroAgpov. — id. ib. 
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Sicilians, and apportioned certain n4val charges ac. 
among their towns, and sent a praetor each year to 
govern them. On the other hand Hiero, the ruler 
of Syracuse, who had cooperated with them in this 
war, was declared to be their friend and ally. 

3. When this war was ended the Gallic mercen- 
aries demanded of the Carthaginians the pay still due 
to them for their service in Sicily, together with the 
presents that Hamilcar had promised to give them. 
The African soldiers, although they were Cartha- 
ginian subjects, made the same demands, on account 
of their service in Sicily, and they did so the more 
arrogantly since they saw that the Carthaginians 
were weakened and humbled; they were angry 
also on account of the killing of 3000 of their own 
number whom the Carthaginians had crucified for 
deserting to the Romans. But when the Cartha- 
ginians refused their demands, both Gauls and 
Africans joined together and seized the city of 
Tunis, and also Utica, the largest city in Africa after 
Carthage. Making this their base, they began to 
stir a revolt in the rest of Africa, brought over to 
their side some Numidians, and received into their 
ranks a vast number of fugitive slaves, and pillaged 
the Carthaginian possessions in every direction. 
Being thus pressed by enemies on all sides the Cartha- 
ginians appealed to the Romans for aid against the 
Africans. The Romans did not send them a military 
force, but allowed them to draw supplies from Italy 
and Sicily, and to recruit mercenaries in Italy for 
this war only. They also sent deputies to Africa to 
arrange peace if they could, but they returned with- 
out accomplishing anything. The Carthaginians 
prosecuted the war vigorously. 
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: lI : 

"Ore ‘Iarmoxpatns Kat "Emixddns, ddekpo pev 
aAnrwv, otpaTnyo 5é Svpaxocioy, ‘Pwpaiors éx 
ToAdov Svaxepaivorres, erel Tas Lupaxovaas ovK 
ioyuov exrrohepaoat, Katépuyov és Aecovrivous 
Siadepopévous tois Lupaxocios, Kal .catyyopouv 
THS TaTpioos Tt Tas orrovdas ‘Iépwyos ep’ BAY 
Luxedia awemonpévov povor Swpaxdaro sicw 
avrois dvaxawiceav. of Se jpeGifovto. xa 
Lupaxocror pev errexnpvacoyr, et tes ‘Iamroxpatous 
 "Enrixvdovs xopicee tiv xeparny, icoataO pov 
aire Xpuaiov avrdacew, Acovtivo: 5& abrav 
Immoxpatn atpatnyov npobvro. Val. p. 558 et 
hine Suid. v. "Eaexddns. 


IV 


"Ore Lumedol kal téws ayavaxtoovtes eri TH 
- @potnte MapkédXou Tod otpatyyou, padrov te 
kal tebe TH Epyw auvetapdccorto, é> G6 Kata 
mpodociay & Xupaxovcas éopOev. Kal mpos 
‘Iarmoxpatn petetiOevro, Kal cvvepmuuvTo wy Sra- 
Avoacbas yapis dAdAjAwY, ayopdy Te aUT@ Kat 
oTpaTiav aes és Stopupiovs mefots Kat 
imméas Trevtaxicxibous. Val. ib. 


Vv 
"Ore StaBeBrnpevp TH MapxérdAdrp ovx érri- 
atevoyv xwpis prov. 810 xal Tavpopevriwy mpoo- 
xXepotytwav ot, cuvéGeTo nal Goce pyTe Ppoupy- 
Ce THY WOMY PATE TTPATONOYHCELY aT? avTAS. 
id. ib. ” , 
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III. From “Virtues anp Vices” 


Hippocrates and Epicydes, two brothers, were ac. 
generals of the Syracusans. They had been for a 7" 
long time incensed against. the Romans, and when 
they could not stir up their fellow-countrymen to 
war, they went over to the Leontines, who had some 
differences with the Syracusans, and accused their 
countrymen of renewing a separate league with the 
Romans, although Hiero had made one to include 
the whole of Sicily. The Leontines were much 
stirred up by this. The Syracusans made proclama- 
tion that if anybody would bring them the head of 
Hippocrates or of Epicydes, they would give him its 
weight in gold. But the Leontines chose Hippocrates 
as their general. 


IV. From THE SaME 


The Sicilians, who had been for a long time 212 
embittered against the Roman general Marcellus, 
on account of his severity, were still more excited 
against him because he had gained entrance to 
Syracuse by treachery. For this reason they joined 
themselves to Hippocrates, and took an oath together 
that none of them would make peace without the 
others, and sent him supplies and an army of 20,000 
foot and 5,000 horse. , 


V. From THE Same 


Marcellus was in such bad odour that nobody would 
trust him except under oath, for which reason, when 
the Tauromenians gave themselves up to him, he 
made an agreement and confirmed it with an oath, 
that he would not station any guard in their city nor 
require the inhabitants to serve as soldiers, 
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VI 


1. "Ore Kpnrn é& dapyiis ebvoixas éyew done 
- McOpi8arn Baciredvovre Uovtov, cal ait@ proo- 
popica: rrodepotvTs “Pwpaious édéyero. edoke 
dé wal trois wreicace téTe Anotais és yYapwv 
tov MiOpidatov cuddaBeiv cal cuppaxjoas 
sadas Stwxopévors bard Mapxov ’Avtwviov. ampe- 
oBevoapkvov $& tov "Avtwviov mpds avtovs 
imepideiv kal tirepnpdvws aroxpivacOa. xal 
Torepijoat pev avtois evOds éwl tede "AvTwMOS, 
kal ov mpatar Karas, xpnuatiaas & spas bia 
thy wpaéw Kpntixos. Kai hv 68 watnp Mdpxou 
*Avtwviov Tod Trodeunoavtos tatepov Kaicaps T@ 
wAnOévts YeBacr@ Tept “Axriov. »>Wwnhdroapevov 
&é ‘Pwpaiwv Kpnot trorepetv d:a tdde, of Kpipres 
érpéoBevoav és ‘Pwunv epi diadrrAayav. 6 Se 
avtous éxéAevov éxdodvai te avtois Aaabévn tov 
TodeunoavTa Avrwvig, cal Ta axagn Ta AnoTLKe 
mavta tapabodvat, Kal daa ‘Popaieyv elyov aix- 
pddwra, kal Sunpa tpraxdoia Kal apyupiouv ta- 
avTa TeTpaKtoyina. 

2. Od Se~apévav 8& radra Kpntav 7péOn 
oTpatnyos em avtovs MéteAXos. xal wKd pev o 
MetedXos ev Kudwvia Aacbévn, nal guydvtos és 
Kvooodv Mavdpns Merésr@ trav Kudwviav rapé- 
Swxev ert cuvOjncy, undev mabeiv adtos. Merér- 
Nov 5é Kywooov teptxabnpévov, 6 AacOévns tiv 
oikiay xpnpdtov mrAnoas Karéprete, cat Sudpuyev 
até ths Kywocod. Kat ot Kpires és Lopurrnjeov 
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VI. From “Tue Emaassirs ” 


1. Tue island of Crete seemed to be favourably s.c. 
disposed towards Mithradates, king of Pontus, from ™ 
the beginning, and it was said that the Cretans fur- 
nished him mercenaries when he was at war with the 
Romans. It was believed also that, in order to gratify 
Mithradates, they supported the pirates who then. 
infested the sea, and openly assisted them when they 
were pursued by Marcus Antonius. When Antonius 
sent legates to them on this subject, they made light 
of the matter and gave him a disdainful answer. 
Antonius forthwith made war against them, and 
although he did not accomplish much, he gained the 
title of Creticus for his work. He was the father of 
the Mark Antony who, at a later period, fought 
against Caesar Augustus at Actium. When the 
Romans declared-war against the Cretans, on 
account of these things, the latter sent an embassy 
to Rome to treat for peace. The Romans ordered 
them to surrender Lasthenes, who had carried on war 
against Antonius, and to deliver up all their pirate 
ships and all the Roman prisoners in their hands, 
together with 300 hostages, and to pay 4000 talents 
of silver. ; 

2. As the Cretans would not accept these condi- 69 
tions, Metellus was chosen general against them. 
He gained a victory over Lasthenes at Cydonia. 
The latter fled to Cnossus, and Panares delivered 
over Cydonia to Metellus on condition of his own 
safety. While Metellus was besieging Cnossus, 
Lasthenes set fire to his own house there, which 
he had filled with money, and escaped from the place. 
Then the Cretans sent word to Pompey the Great, 
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Mayvov, orparnyoovra Tov AgaTiKod wal MO pu- 
datetou Tohepov, meppavres épacav éavrous 
CnOovre emitpepev. 6 be daxshos ToTe éxwv 
éxéXeve Tov MeredXopv, ws ob Séov ert trodepety 
Tots éavtovds émitpérovatr, éEaviorac bar THs 
vijcou: maparmpeaOat yap avros adriy emer, 
6 bé ov dpovticas érrépelve TH TOdeULE, pexpe 
umnyayeTo avTay, Aacbéver our épevos Opora 
Tlavape. xal eOprdpBevoe, wal Kpyrtixos éxAOn 
bd Scxatotepov ’"Avtwviov, thy vicov eepyacd- 
pevos. U. p. 371. 


VII 


“Ort Krdé00os 6 0 TAT PLKLOS, 6 TovAXEp eriKAND, 
ToT’ gor evmrperrns, THS Tatov ‘Kaioapos 
yuvarnes ipa. Kat appboacbar avrov és yuvaixa 
ex Keparis és dxpous mdbas, ére dvta dryévevov, 
Kat és Tip olxiay rod Tatou mapehBeiy ola yuvaixa 
vUKTOS, dre povais yuvarkly Env evedeiv, puorry- 
ploy aryopéveov. mravnbevra 8é Ths. adnyovons, 
Katapwpov tm ddAdkwv éx Tis hwvis yevopevov 
éferaOjvar. Val. p. 558. 
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who was conducting the war against the pirates, and mc. 
against Mithradates, that if he would come they ” 
would surrender themselves to him. As he was 
then busy with other things, he commanded Metellus 
to withdraw from the island, as it was not seemly to 
continue a war against those who offered to give them- 
selves up, and he said that he would come to receive 
the surrender of the island later. Metellus paid no 
attention to this order, but pushed on the war until 
the island was subdued, making the same terms with 
Lasthenes as he had made with Panares. Metellus 
was awarded a triumph and the title of Creticus with 
more justice than Antonius, for he actually subjugated 
the island. 


VII. From “ Virtues anp Vices” 


Tue patrician Clodius, surnamed Pulcher, which 62 
means handsome, was in love with Caesar’s wife. 
He arrayed himself in woman’s clothes from head 
to foot, being still without a beard, and gained 
admission to Caesar’s house as a woman in the 
night, at a time when the mysteries [of the Bona 
Dea] were celebrated, to which only women were 
admitted. Having lost his guide, and being detected 
by others by the sound of his voice, he was hustled 
out. 
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CAP. 
I 


VA 


IBHPIKH 
I 


1. "Opos éort Tlupyvn S8iqKov amd tis Tup- 
pynuriis Oardoons emt tov Bopeov wxeavor, 
oixodat & avtov mpos pév €w KeArol, door Tadarae 
te xai T'dddoe viv mpocayopevovtat, mpos dé 
ddcewr "TBnpés te nal KerriBnpes, dpxopevoe ev 
amo tod Tuppnvixod meddyous, mwepuovtes 8 év 
KuKr@ 61a Tov ‘Hpaxretwv orndav él Tov Bopecov 
@keavev. odtws éeotly 4 “IBnpia wepixAvoTos, 
Ore wn 7h Uy wy porn, peylor@ Tov Etpwraiov 
cpav Kal iWurdt@ cyeddv ardvtwv. tod dé 
mepitdov Tovde TO pev Tuppnvexov médayos d:a- 
mréovew éri Tas oTndas Tas ‘Hpaxdeious, rov & 
éorréptov Kal Tov Bopevov mKeavov ov TEepaory, STL 
pm tropOpeverOar povov él Bpetravous, Kal TodTo 
Tails dpwr@tect Tov TEAdyoUS cuuepdpevor' eaoTL 
& adtois 6 Sudmdous Hyucu jyépas, cal ta Nowra 
obre “Pwpaios odte ta COvn Ta bd ‘Pwpaiors 
Telp@vTat TovE TOD w@keavod. peyeBos Sé THs 
TBnpias, ths ‘lowavias viv tad twav avti 
1Rnpias Aeyouévys, earl ond Kal driaTov ws év 
Xopa pid, Srrov Td mAdTos pupliovs dradious 
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“THE WARS IN SPAIN 


I 


1. Tur Pyrenees mountains extend from the cnap. 


Tyrrhenian sea to the Northern ocean. The eastern 
part is inhabited by Celts, who.are now called 
Galatians or Gauls, the western part by the Iberians 
and Celtiberians, beginning at the Tyrrhenian sea 
and extending in a circle by way of the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Northern ocean. Thus the whole 
of Iberia is sea-girt, except the part bordered by the 
Pyrenees, the largest and perhaps the most pre- 
cipitous mountains in Europe. Of this circuit they 
use for sailing the Tyrrhenian sea as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules. They do not traverse the 
Western and Northern ocean, except in crossing 
-over to Britain, and this they accomplish by availing 
themselves of the tides, as it is only half a day‘s 
journey.! For the rest, neither the Romans nor any 
of the subject peoples navigate that ocean. The 
size of Iberia (now called Hispania by some) is 
almost incredible for a single country. Its breadth 
is reckoned at ten thousand stades, and its length 

1 The time is incredibly short. The error may be ac- 
‘counted for by the mistaken ideas of the ancients as to the 
pret positions of Spain and the British Isles. See Tacitus, 
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cap. dpiOpotar, kal ori adrh TO TAATOS avTl pnKous. 
20vn te Toda Kal moAvavupa avTHy oixel, xal 
ToTapol ToAXol péovet vavaimopot. 

2, OF twes 8 adryv oinjioas mparot vopitovrat, 
xa of per éxeivous xatéoxov, ov avy pot TabTa 
fpovrivevapécner, pova Ta Papaiwv cvyypadovte, 
Any Ott Kerrot pot Soxodct more, tHv Tupyyny 
tmepBavtes, adtois ovvorxjoa, 60ev dpa Kat ro 
KerriBjpwov dvoua éppin. Soxodor Sé pot wal 
Doivines, és “I[Pnpiav ék qwoddod Baya én’ 
éurropia Siardéovtes, oixjoai twa ths “1Bnpias, 
“EAAnvés Te opotas, és Taprnocdy nal Apyav0e- 
viov Taprnocod Bactréa mmdéovtes, éppelvar nal 
Tavdé tives év “IBnpiar % yap ’ApyavOwviov 
Bactrela év I Bnpow jv. xal Taprnocos pot Soxet 
TOTE elvat TOMS emt Oardoons, } viv Kaparnacss 
dvoudterat. 1d te Tod ‘Hpaxdéous iepov To ev 
otras Doivixés por Soxovdow idpvcacba Kai 
Opnoxeverar viv ert powvixtxads, 6 Te Oeds adtois 
ovy 6 OnBaids dor GAN 6 Tupior. tadra pév 
87 Trois TaXaoroyovar peOeicOw. 

3. Tay 8 yy rHvde evdaipova ovaay Kal peyda- 
Jov dyabdv yewovcav Kapyndovoe apo ‘Popaiwr 
npEavto trodumpaypoveiv, Kal pépos avTis TO pev 
etyov 5n, To 8S émrdpOour, mexpt ‘Papaio spas 
éxBarovtes, & perv elyov of Kapyndomo: ris 
IPnplas, érxov abtixa, ra Sé Nova ory ypovy 
TOAA@ Kal trove AapBavopevd te UTrO copa Kal 
TovrdKs adiotdpeva Nerpwadpevor SteiAov és 
tpia, Kal otpatnyous és adta méwrrovat Tpeis. 
éras § elrdov Exacta, nal bras Kapyndovios 
Te wept avtav cal peta Kapynbdoviovs “I Bnpot 
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is equal to its breadth. Many nations of various CHAP. 
names inhabit it, and many navigable rivers flow 
through it. 

2. What nations occupied it first, and who came 
after them, it is not my purpose to enquire closely, 
as I am writing only Roman history. However, 

I think that the Celts, passing over the Pyrenees 

at some former time, mingled with the natives, 
and that the name Celtiberia originated in that 
way. I think also that from an early time the 
Phoenicians frequented Spain for purposes of trade, 
and occupied certain places there. In like manner 
the Greeks visited Tartessus and its king Argan- King 
thonius, and some of them settled in Spain ; for the AT”, 
kingdom of Arganthonius was in Spain. It is my 
opinion that Tartessus was then the city on the sea- 
shore which is now called Carpessus. I think also 
that the Phoenicians built the temple of Hercules 
which stands at the straits. The religious rites per- 
formed there are still of Phoenician type, and their 
god is the Tyrian, not the Theban, Hercules. But 

I will leave these matters to the antiquarians. 

3. This favoured land, abounding in all good gen; 
things, the Carthaginians began to exploit before ae 
the Romans. A part of it they already occupied and cupation 
another part they plundered, until the Romans ex- 
pelled them from the part they held, and immediately 
occupied it themselves: The remainder the Romans 
acquired with much toil, extending over a long period 
of time, and in spite of frequent revolts they 
eventually subdued it and divided it into three 
parts and appointed a praetor over each. How they 
subdued each one, and how they contended with the 
Carthaginians for the possession of them, and after- 
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cap. kal KedriBnpow érrodéunoav, Sndooe ode TO 
' BiBrlov, potpay pev és Kapyndovious THY TpwTHy 
éyov: Ste S& Kal tovTo mrept “IBnpias hv, avaynn 
pot auveveyxeiy és thy “IBnpixny aouyypadny 
éyéveto, & Noy Kal Ta Trepl Yexedias ‘Pwpators 
kal Kapyndovioss és ddAHAOUS yevoueva, apEdueva 
‘Pwpaiow tis és LuxeMiav wapddov te Kal apis 

és THy LuKeNKnv cuvevivertat ypadny. 

4. Ipods yap 87 KapxndSoviovs ‘Pwpyators mparos 
éyéveTo ToAEwos ExOnpos TWept YuKxedlas év avtTij 
DiKehia, cat Sevtepos G5e wept I Bnpias év "1 Bnpia, 
év @ Kal és THY GdAnAwWY peEYarols OTpPATOIS 
SiaTrA€ovtes of pev THv Irariay, of 5é rv AcBinv 
éropOouvv. HpEavto Sé avtov pe’ Exatov Kal 
Teacapdkovta ddupmiddas pddtoTa, Sre Tas 
otovdas @dvoav al él To YKedin@ Toreup 
ohiow joav yevouevat. édvoar 8 éx toaode 
Tpopacews. ° 

*Apiryap 6 Bdpxas émixAnow, Ste mep év 
Luneria Kapyndovioy éatparyjyer, Kertois tore 
picOogopoiciv of cal AtBiwv tois cuppayodar 
movras Swpeas vrésxnto SHcev, as, ered) 
éravnrbev és AtBinv, amattovvtwv éxetvov o 
AtBuxos Kapynéovios é&jarto modepos, ev @ 
ToAAa pev pos avtav AvBiwv érabov ot Kap- 
mdovior, Lapdova Sé “Pwpaiors Eocav Towny 
Op és TOUS EuTropous avTav jpapTiKeray ev THdE 
Tt AtBux@ Toréup. tTaydvtTwy obv emi Toiade 
Tov Bdapxay trav éxOpav és xpiow ws aittoy TH 
maTpid: Toca@vde cuppopav yevopevov, Oeparretaas 
6 Bdpxas tovs Twedttevopévous, Sv hv Snpoxore- 
Kotatos AcdpovBas 6 tiv abtobd Bapxa Ovyatépa 
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wards with the Iberians and Celtiberians, this book cuHar. 
will show, the first part containing matters relating ! 
to the Carthaginians, since it was necessary for me 

to introduce their relations with Spain in my Spanish 
history. For the same reason the relations between 

the Romans and Carthaginians in respect to Sicily 

from the beginning of the Roman invasion and rule 

of that island are embraced in the Sicilian history. 

4. The first war which the Romans waged against 
the Carthaginians was a foreign war for the possession 
of Sicily, and was fought in Sicily itself. In like 
manner this second war concerning Spain was waged 

ein Spain, although in the course of it the combatants 
invaded and devasted both Italy and Africa with xc. 218 
large armies. This war began about the 140th 
Olympiad by the infraction of the treaty which had 

been made at the end of the Sicilian war. The 
grounds for the infraction were as follows. 

Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, while commanding Hamitcar 
the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, had promised large ®**™ 
rewards to his Celtic mercenaries and African allies, 
which they demanded after he returned to Africa ; 
and thereupon the African war was kindled. In this 
war the Carthaginians suffered severely at the hands 
of the Africans, and also ceded Sardinia to the 
Romans as compensation for injuries they had in- 
flicted upon Roman merchants during this African 
war. When Hamilcar was brought to trial for these 
things by his enemies, who charged him with being 
the author of all the calamities of his country, he 
secured the favour of the chief men in the state (of 
whom the most popular was Hasdrubal, who had 
married Barca’s daughter), by which means he both 
managed to evade punishment and also, when a 
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cap. €ywv, tds te Sixas Suexpoveto, cal Nouddwv Tivos 
' cuvipatos yevouévov otpatnyds émpakev én’ 
avrous aipeOjvar per “Avywvos Tov peyddov 
Aevyouevov, ett Tas evOUvas. THs Tmpotépas oTpa- 
thyias opeidov- 

5. Tlavopévov dé tod modéuov, cai “Avvwvos 
ém) SiaBonrais és Kapyndova petatéprrov yevo- 
pévou, povos av él otpat@, Kal tov: Kndeorny 
’AadpovBav éywr oi cuvorta, dindOev eri Tddepa, 
cal tov mopOuov és “IBnpiav mepdoas édXenrdter 
va. “IBypov ovdey adicotvtwv, apoppny avTo 
motovpevos atrodnuias te xal épywv Kxal Snpo-. 
xotrias (Goa yap AadBor Sinpet, Kal Ta pev és TOV 
otpatov dvadoxev, iva mpoOvpdrepov adTe 
auvadixotev, Ta & és adtny érewre Kapyndova, 
Ta Sé Tois Umép adtod rodtTevopévols dvediSov), 
Héxpt “IBnpwv avrov of te Baovreis cvotdvres 
of Kata pépos, Kal Soot dAdo Suvatoi, KTeéi- 
vovow moe. EvAwY auatas ayovtes, als Bods ir- 
éfevEar, elrovto tais duakats @mTdcpévot. Tots 
&¢ AiBvow iSotew edOvs pev évérmimre yédws, ov 
cuvietat ToD otpatnynpatos: ws 8 év yepoly 
éyévovto, of péev “IBnpes adtais Bovoly eFj pay 
tas audtas xal éeEdtpuvay és Tovs trodepious, TO 
b¢ mip cxidvapevav tav Body mavtn Pepopevoy 
érdpagae Tovs AiBvas. xal tis Tdkews Siarvbel- 
ons, ot “IBnpes adtois émidpapovtes avtév te 
tov Bdapxay Kal Tord rHO0s apvvopévoy én’ 
aite@ dépOerpav. 
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disturbance with the Numidians broke out, secured 
the command of the Carthaginian forces in conjunc- 
tion with Hanno the Great, although he had not yet 
rendered an account of his former generalship. 

5. At the end of this war, Hanno was recalled to 
answer certain charges against him in Carthage, and 
Hamilcar was left in sole command of the army. He 
associated his son-in-law Hasdrubal with him, crossed 
the straits to Gades and began to plunder the 
territory of the Spaniards, although they had done 
him no wrong. Thus he made for himself an 
occasion for being away from home, and also for per- 
forming exploits and acquiring popularity. For what- 
ever property he took he divided, giving one part 
to the soldiers, to stimulate their zeal for future 
plundering with him. Another part he sent to the 
treasury of Carthage, and a third he distributed to the 
chiefs of his own faction there. This continued until 
certain Spanish kings and other chieftains gradually 
united and put him to death in the following manner. 
Taking a number of wagons loaded with wood, they 
yoked oxen to them, and themselves followed in 
arms. When the Africans saw this they fell to 
laughing, not perceiving the stratagem. But when 
they came to close quarters the Spaniards set fire to 
the wagons, with the oxen still yoked to them, and 
drove them against the enemy. The fire, being 
carried in every direction by the fleeing oxen, threw 
the Africans into confusion. Their ranks being thus 
broken the Spaniards dashed among them and killed 
Hamilcar himself and a great many others who came 
to his aid. 
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6. Ot é Kapyndcvos tots xépSeouw Hdn Tots €& 
TRypias dpeo Kopevor, oTpatuay aNany émewmrov 
és “[8npiay, Kal orpatnyov amavTwv amépnvav 
AodpouBay Tov TOD Bapna xndeor iv, dvra év 
"TBnpia. 6 & "AvviBav Tov ov qToAU _ UoTepov 
dolSipov emt arparnyiats, maida te évTa Tov 
Bdpka Kal THs yuvaiKes ot yuyvopevor aberpov 
exXov év TAnpia, véov dvTa Kat Piro ddepov Kar 
dpéoKovta. TO oTpaT@ broatpdtnyov arrépnvev. 
Kal THs Te T8npias Ta qroAda mevot Tpoanyero, 
miuBavos & ov opudfjoar, és Te Ta Bias Seopeva, TO 
metpakio Xpwpevos pom rev amo THs éorréptov 
daracons é és TO Hea dryetov éml “T8npa ToTapor, és 
péonv tov pdduora Témy THY "T8npiar, Kal Tis 
Tluprvns apertas odov huepav révre, eEinow és 
Tov Bopevov wKeavor. 

7. LaxavOaior 8£, adrrovxoe ZaxvvOiwr, ev péow 
THs te Ilupyvns xat tod worapov tod “IBnpos 
évres, kal Boor doe “EANqves mrept Te TO Kanrov- 
Hevov "Eyrropiov kal et 7 THs “I Bnpias @xovy 
addaxod, Seicavtes — vaép opav émpéaBevov és 
‘Poynyv. xal % avyKkrnTtos obKx eOédovca Ta 
Kapyndoviey erraiper Oat, mpéa Bers € €&s KapxnSéva 
émeprev. kal ouvéBnoay auporepor dpov elvat 
Kapxndovioss THs apxis THS ev IBnpia Tov "I8npa 
ToTapov, Kal ponte ‘Papatous Tois mépav Tobe Tov 


’ qotapov modepov éxpépew, Kapyndorviev tarn- 
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6. Tue Carthaginians, enjoying the gains they had cuar. 

received from Spain, sent another army thither and |! 
appointed Hasdrubal, the son-in-law of Hamilcar, Hasdrubsl 
who was still in Spain, commander of all their forces Hamilcar 
there. He had with him in Spain Hannibal, the son 
of Hamilcar and brother of his own wife, a young 
man zealous in war, beloved by the army, and destined 
soon after to become famous for his military exploits. 
Him he appointed his lieutenant-general. Hasdrubal 
won over most of the Spanish tribes by persuasion, 
for he had a winning manner, and where force was 
needed he made use of the young man. In this way 
he pushed forward from the Western ocean to the 
interior as far as the river Ebro, which divides Spain 
about in the centre, and flows into the Northern 
ocean at a distance of five days’ journey from the 
Pyrenees. 

7. The Saguntines, a colony of the island of Za- 
cynthus, who lived about midway between the 
Pyrenees and the river Ebro,! and all the other 
Greeks who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Emporiae 
and in other parts of Spain, having apprehensions for 
their safety, sent ambassadorsto Rome. The Senate, 
who were unwilling to see the Carthaginian power 
augmented, sent an embassy to Carthage. It was 
agreed between them that the limit of the Cartha- 
ginian power in Spain should be the river Ebro; 
that beyond that river the Romans should not carry 
war against the subjects of Carthage, nor should the 


‘i A curious error. Saguntum is considerably south of the 
r0. 
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CAP. KooLs ovat, pnte Kapyndovious émi rodkéum Tov 
“IBnpa SiaBaiverv, ZaxavOaiovs $& nat tovds 
GArouvs ev “TBnpia "EXAnvas adtovdpous xal 
érevbépous elvar. Kal tdde tails cuvOnKxats Tais 
‘Pwpaior xai Kapyndoviwv rpoceypagn. 

8. Ao SpodBay & él toiade [8npiay tHv oro 
Kapynfovios cabtotdpevov avip dodros, ob tov 
Seorrotny wpas SvehOdpKe, AaDwv ev Kuvyyecioss 
avaipel. Kal tovde pev “AvviBas éreyyOévta 
Servers aixicdpevos SrépOerpev' 1) oTpatia O& Tov 
’AvviBav, Kaitrep dvta Kody véov, apécxovta bé 
loxupas, otpatnyov armédekay attav Kal 4 
Kapyndoviwy BovrAyn avvébero. Scor 58 tov 
Bdpxa StarroNirat tHv Bdapxa te nal "AcdpovBa 
Stivapuv eSeSoixecav, ws Ewabov adtovs teOvedras, 
*AvviBa Kxateppovovy ws véov, kal rovs éxeivav 
firous te kal otaciwras eSiwxov él toils éxeivav 
eyxAnpaciv. & te Siuos aya Tols Katnyopodaw 
eyiryveto, pynotkaxav Tos StwKxopévors THS Bap- 
UTnTos THs éwl Bdpxa te kal "AcdpovBa: «al 
tas Swpeas éxédevoy avtous, dcas peyddas ’Ac- 
SpovBas te xal Bapxas adrois éremdpupecay, és TO 
KOLVOV eaeveyKeiy @S eK TOY TOAELL@Y TrETTOptC- 
pévas. of dé éréotedrov 1H ’AniBa, cpior te 
émixoupeiv Sedpevot, xa SiSaoKovres St Kal avros 
€soito Tois watp@ous exOpois edxatapporntos, é& 
Tous év TH watpidic cuvepyeiy alt@ Svvamévous 
brrepidos. 

9. ‘O &€ nal tadta mpoedpa, kal tas éxetvwv 
Sixas dpynv ép’ éavtov odcav émiBovdrjs ov8 
nklov thy éxOpay, dorep 6 TaT)p Kal 6 KndeoTns, 
€oaci kal peta poBov Siagépev, odd eri te 
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Carthaginians cross it in arms; and that the Sagun- OHAP. 
tines and the other Greeks in Spain should remain © 


free and autonomous. And these agreements were 
added to the treaties between Rome and Carthage. 

8. Some time later, while Hasdrubal was govern- 
ing that part of Spain belonging to Carthage, a slave 
whose master he had cruelly put to death killed him 
secretly during a hunting expedition. Hannibal con- 
victed him of this crime and put him to death with 
dreadful tortures. Then the army proclaimed 
Hannibal, who, although still very young, was greatly 
beloved of the soldiers, their general, and the Car- 
thaginian Senate confirmed the appointment. But 
those of the opposite faction, who had feared the 
power of Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, when they learned 
of their death, despised Hannibal on account of his 
youth and prosecuted their friends and partisans on 
the old charges. The people took sides with the 
accusers, bearing a grudge against those now pro- 
secuted, because teher remembered the old severities 
of the times of Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, and ordered 
them to bring into the public treasury the large gifts 
that Hamilcar and Hasdrubal had bestowed upon 
them, as being enemy’s spoils. The prosecuted 
parties sent messages to Hannibal, asking him to 
assist them, and admonished him that, if he should 
neglect those who were able to assist him at home, 
he himself too would become an object of contempt 
to his father’s enemies. 

9. He had foreseen all this and he knew that the 
prosecution of his friends was the beginning of a 
plot against himself. He determined that he would 
not endure this enmity as a perpetual menace, as his 
father and brother-in-law had done, nor for ever be 
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CAP. Kapyndoviav Koupove Héxpt TavrTos elvat, padioos 
és edepyéras mpos dxapiotiay TpeTropeveny. éhéyero 
88 nal mais dv Ere bd TOU Tatpss opKwOHvac eal 
éutripwv doteatos éxOpos écecOar “Pwpaioss, 
re és modttelav trapéXOa. ba 8 TadT’ érevoes 
peydrows Kal xpoviows mpdypact THY TwaTpida 
mepiBarov, kal Kkatactncas és aoyxodias Kal 
poBous, 7d éavtod Kat Ta Tay didkov ev abeci 
bécOa. AuBinv pev oop evatabova ay fdpa, Kat 
IBijpev boa omijxoa che él be mpos ‘Pwpaious 
monenov adOts avappirriceey, ob padiora emeB0- 
pet, eSoxet Kapxndovious bev év ppovtiar Kal 
poBos EvecGat paxpois, adtos Sé, cite catop0c- 
cetev, ert KAEOUS abavarov yevijoea Bar, TH 
matpiba Tis oixouperns vis dpxovoay aropyvas 
(od yap elvai Tuas avripdxous abrois emt 
‘Peopators), elite Kal wraicee, peyadnv cal ds Ta 
eyxelpnya. abt dokay ole. 

10. “Apxiy de brodapBavov toecbar aprpav 
et TOV “T8npa S:aBain, TopBoryjras, of yetroves 
eiot Zaxavbaiov, avéreice TOV ZaxavOaioy mapa 
of xataBoay & @s id Te Ywpay adTav emetpexovTe@v 
Kal TOAAG opis ada dixowvrav. oi bé érret- 
Govro. Kat mpéa Bers adréav 6 "AvviBas és Kap- 

xndova emeprren, avros Te év arroppy Tots eypade 
Popaiovs THY vd Kapxndoviows “I Rnpiav dya- 
meiOev aro Kapxndorvay agiorac Bas, nal 
ZaxavOaious “Pewpaiors TavTa oupmpdacery. 
drAws Te TIS amdrns ov peice, Tora TowaiTa 
émiatédKwv, ws 9 Bovhy apoaératey avT@ 
mpacoew és Zaxavdaious 6 6 tt Soxtudoeev. 6 Se 
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at the mercy of the fickleness of the Carthaginians, cyap. 
who without scruple repaid benefits with ingratitude. |! 
It was said also that when he was a boy he had taken 

an oath upon the altar, at his father’s instance, that 
when he should arrive at man’s estate he would be 
the implacable enemy of Rome. For these reasons 

he thought that, if he could, involve his country in 
arduous and protracted undertakings and plunge it 
into embarrassments and fears, he would place him- 
self and his friends in a secure position. He beheld 
Africa, however, and the subject parts of Spain 

at peace. But if he could stir up a fresh war with 
Rome, which he strongly desired, he thought that 
the Carthaginians would have enough to think about 
and to be afraid of, and that if he should be success- 
ful, he would reap immortal glory by gaining for his 
country the empire of the world (for when the 
Romans were conquered there would be no other 
rivals), and even if he should fail, the attempt itself 
would bring him glory. 

10. Considering then that to cross the Ebro would 
constitute a brilliant beginning, he persuaded the 
Turbuletes, who are neighbours of the Saguntines, 
to make complaints to him that the latter were 
overrunning their country and doing them many 
other wrongs. They made this complaint. Then 
Hannibal sent their ambassadors to Carthage, and 
wrote private letters saying that the Romans were 
inciting Carthaginian Spain to revolt, and that the 
Saguntines were cooperating with the Romans for 
this purpose. Nor did he desist from this deception, 
but kept sending messages of this kind, until the 
Carthaginian Senate authorized him to deal with the 
Saguntines as he saw fit. And when he got the 
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CAP. érel Tis _ ahoppiis Adfero, TopBornras aides 
" Srpakev evruxely oi Kata tov ZaxavOaiwv, wat 
pereTéurreto mpéaBers. ot be apixovro pev, 
KedeUovTOS be rob *AvviBov éyew éxaTépous ed’ 
éavtod rept ov diapéporras, ‘Popaiors épacav 
émerpeypery THY Sixny. 6 pev dn tabr’ elmévTas 
arr érrepTrev ard Tod orparorésov, Kal Tis émtov- 
ons vuKTOoS TavTl TO oTpatp tov “IBnpa diaBas 
THY Xepav érrép0eu Kal TH TOAEL enxavnpata 
epiorn. édeiv & ov Suvdpevos ametappeve Kal 
ppovpra TOAAa tepiOels ex SvacTnudtwv ére- 
goira. 

11. ZaxavOaior 8é aigvidio cal aKaTayyenre 
Kan@ oupmeadvTes émpéaBevov é és ‘Popny. kal 7 
ovyKANTOS avrois ouveTepme mpéaBers, of mrp@Tov 
pey “AvviBay ewedXov drropyncev TOV ovyKEL 
pévov, ov mevBopévov be és Kapynddva Whev- 
cela Oat kar’ avtov" Tobrous Tois mpéo Bear 
mredoaow és T8npiav, kal és 70 otparémedop 
amo ardoons avaBaivovow, o "AvviBas ann- 
ryopevare p17) mpoovévar. Kal of pev amémdevcay ei 
KapynSovos oop Tots mpéa Bear Tots sib asad 
Kai tav cvvOnnar a dvepiuyno ror avtovs. Kap 
Sovtoe 6é 4tvdvto Tovs ZaxavOaiovs ToArAa Tous 
virnKoous opav abuxetv. Kab ZaxavOaicv ot 
mpéa Bers és Sieny avrovs mpovkahobvro eri ‘Po- 
paiwv Kpirav' ot & ove épacay xpngerv dixns, 
apiverbar Suvdpevor. ap és ‘Péyny amaryyedOev- 
TOV, Of pev éxéXevov 980 ouppayely Tos Zaxav- 
Gaius, of & émeixov ére, AéyorTes ov Tumpdxous 
avtovs év rais cuvOnxats spav arr’ avrovonous 
kal érevOépouvs dvayeypdpOat, érevOépous 8§ ere 
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opportunity, he arranged that the Turbuletes should cHap. 
come again to make complaints against the Sagun- : 
tines, and invited the latter to send ambassadors. 

On their arrival he invited both sides to state their ~ 
differences in his presence; but the Saguntines Hanniba 
replied that they should refer the matter to Rome. § Scpaaei 
Hannibal thereupon ordered them out of his camp, 

and the next night crossed the Ebro with his whole sc. 219 
army, laid waste the Saguntine territory, and planted 
engines against their-city. Not being able to take 

it, he surrounded it with a wall and ditch, stationed 
numerous guards, and pushed the siege at intervals. 

11. The Saguntines, oppressed by this sudden and The Sagun- 
unheralded attack, sent an embassy to Rome. The fingsPPe*! 
Senate commissioned its own ambassadors to go 
with them. They were instructed first to remind 
Hannibal of the agreement, and if he should not 
obey to proceed to Carthage and complain against 
him. When they arrived in Spain and were ap- 
proaching his camp from the sea, Hannibal forbade 
their coming. Accordingly they sailed for Carthage 
with the Saguntine ambassadors, and reminded the 
Carthaginians of the agreement. The latter accused 
the Saguntines of repeatedly wronging their sub- 
jects. When the Saguntines offered to submit the 
whole question to the Romans as arbitrators, the 
Carthaginians replied that they did not need an 
arbitration because they were able to avenge them- 
selves. When this reply was brought to Rome some 
advised sending aid to the Saguntines. Others 
favoured delay, saying that the Saguntines were not 
inscribed as allies in the agreement with them, but 
merely as free and autonomous, and that people in 
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CAP. kal Tovs ToMJopKoupevous elvat. Kal éxparnoev 7 
yvepn. 

12. ZaxavOaio. 8é, érrevd 74‘ Peopaiwy amréyva- 
Tay Kal o duos opas eriele wal "AvviBas Tre pte- 
xdOnro TUvEXaS (ed8aipova yap Kal TOAUXpucov 
dKxovov eivat THY moh ovK davies THS moMopkias), 
Tov pep Xpucov kal dpyupor, 6a0s5 i Snudards Te 
Kal teoreKds, a6 Knpdyparos és THY dryopay 
gurnveyKay, Kal pordBdp Kal Yadnp ouvEexa- 
vevoay as axpetov "Awikg yevéo Oat, avrol 
éé év xepol éXopuevot te trabeiv padrov 4 
bro Tob Acpod, é£édpapoy éte vUKTOS éml Ta 
ppovpia Ta TOV AMBiwv, dvarravopevov ere kal 
ovdey ToLrovTov drovoowvTav: dev avtovs av- 
aoTapévous TE e& eurys kal aovp OoptBo pores 
omALCopévous, éate & ods Hn Kat paxopévons, 
dtépOerpor. pacpod 6& Tod dydvos yevopévov, 
AtBiov pev am@XovTo Todnol, ZaxavOaior be 
mdyres. ai 5é yuvaixes aro Tob Telxous opdaas 
70 Téhos TOV dydpav, ai pev éppimrouy éavTas 
KaTa TOV TeyaV, al avnpToy, ai i be kal Ta Téxva 
mpoxatéapator. kal rodto TéXos ay ZaxavOaiors, 
monet peydAdn Te Kal Suvari yevopern. "AvviBas 
8é « as éuade rept Tob Xpucod, TOUS bev Umronolmous 
wal é éte iBadvras avrov aixefouevos S1épOerpev ¥ in’ 
opyns, THY 8é ron opéy émOddacaov Te Kal 
Kapxndovos ou paxpay, Kal X@pas dpyovcay 
dyads, @xutev avbes | Kat Kapxndovieav aroukov 
drrépauver" jv viv olpa Kapyndova xareiobar 
THY Lmaptayevi. 
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a state of siege were still free. The latter opinion 
prevailed. 

12. The Saguntines, when they despaired of help 
from Rome, and when famine weighed heavily upon 
them, and Hannibal kept up the blockade without 
intermission (for he had heard that the city was very 
prosperous and wealthy, and for this reason did not 
relax the siege), issued an edict to bring all the silver 
and gold, public and private, to the forum, where they 
melted it down with lead and brass, so that it should 
be useless to Hannibal. Then, thinking that it was 
better to die fighting than starve to death, they 
made a sally by night upon the lines of the besiegers 
while they were still asleep, not expecting an attack, 
and killed some as they were getting out of bed, 
and arming themselves with difficulty in the confu- 
sion, and others in actual conflict. The battle con- 
tinued until many of the Africans and all the 
Saguntines were slain. When the women witnessed 
the slaughter of their husbands from the walls, some 
of them threw themselves from the housetops, others 
hanged themselves, and others slew their children 
and then themselves. Such was the end of Saguntum, 
once a great and powerful city. When Hannibal 
learned what had been done with the gold he was 
furious, and put all the surviving adults to death with 
torture. Observing that the city was on the sea, 
and not far from Carthage, with good land in the 
neighbourhood, he re-populated it and made ‘it a 
Carthaginian colony, and I think it is now called 
Spartarian Carthage.! 

} Appian here, as elsewhere (p. 169), confuses Saguntumn 
with New Carthage. We know from Pliny that New 
Carthage was called ‘Spartaria’ from the abundance of 
Esparto grass in the neighbourhood. 
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13. “Pwpaton 5é wrpécBers és Kapyndova erep- 
mov, ols elpnto é€artely trapa Kapyndoviwr 
*AvviBav ws és Tas cuvOnxas auaptovTa, ei pt) 
Kowov wyyobvta TO épyov: jv Sé py diddou, 
evOéws avtois moAenov mpoayopevery. Kal oi pev 
érpatay ®de, Kal Tov ToAeyov avtois odK éxbk- 
Sova. tov “AvviBav émrnyyerav: Aéyetat 8 ottw 
yevécOar. 6 yey mpecBevtys avtois yedw@pevos 
épn, Tov KoATrov éridetxvis, “ évTadd’ dpiv, @ 
Kapynéovior, cal ray eipyvny cal tov modepov 
hépw: bpets 5S omrorepa aipeicbe raBere.” of SF 
épacar, “ad pev otv & Bovr Sidov.” ampotei- 
vavtos 5& Tov Todepyov, éeBonoay opov wayTes, 
“ Seyoue0a.” Kal evOds éréoteddrov 76 ’AvviBa 
macav Hon THY IBnpiay adeds émitpéyew ws TOV 
oTrovoay Aedupevov. 0 pev dn Ta CON TA ayxod 
mavra eriov vrnyero, } TeOwv 4 Sedurtopevos } 
KaTraotpepopevos, Kal oTpaTtiay Todd ouvéndeye, 
THY pev XpElav ovY UIroderKvus, és 6 Tv “Itadiav 
érivoav euBareiv. Tardrais te SverpecBevero, 
Kat Tas dt0dous Tav *Adrrelwy dpav KatecKé- 
mreto. Kal SuprOev, AcdpovBav tov ddedpor ev 
"IBnpia... 

14... . év “IBnpia odicr cat AtBin ov 
modepov éceaOar (ov yap 8) py AiBvés wore és 
tay “Itadiav éoBdrwowy, ovd’ trevoovy), TiBéprov 
pev Yepmrpwviov Adyyov eri vedv éxatov éEnnovra 
aviv S00 otpatod tédkcow és AlBinv é&érepwroy 
(cal dca Adyyos te Kal of Aowrol “Popaiwv 
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13. THe Romans now sent ambassadors to cuap. 

Carthage to demand that Hannibal should be "™! 
delivered up to them as a violator of the treaty > 78 
unless they wished to assume the responsibility. declared 
If they would not give him up, war was to be 
declared forthwith. The ambassadors obeyed their 
instructions, and when the Carthaginians refused to 
give up Hannibal they declared war. It is said that 
it was done in the following manner. The chief of 
the embassy, pointing to the fold of his toga and 
smiling, said: “ Here, Carthaginians, I bring you 
peace or war, you may take whichever you choose.” 
They replied: “No: do you give us whichever you 
like.” ‘Thereupon he offered them war, arid they all 
cried out with one accord: “ We accept it.” Then 
they wrote at once to Hannibal that he was now free 
to overrun all Spain, as the treaty was at an end. 
Accordingly he marched against all the neighbour- 
ing tribes and brought them into subjection, per- 
suading some, terrifying others, and subduing the 
rest. Then he collected a large army, without dis- 
closing his object, which was the invasion of Italy. 
He also sent out ambassadors among the Gauls, and 
caused an examination to be made of the passes of 
the Alps, which he traversed later, leaving his 
brother Hasdrubal in command in Spain. 

14. [The Romans, thinking that] Spain and 
Africa would be the scene of the war (for they 
Never even dreamed of an incursion of Africans 
into Italy), sent Tiberius Sempronius Longus with 
160 ships and two legions into Africa. What Longus 
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cap. otpatnyol mept AcBinv émpagéav, ev tH Kapxn- 
ovary BiBr@ ouyyeyparrrat), Tlomdzov be Kop- 
vydtov YKuriova éorehov és "TBnpiay éml vewv 
éjcovra peta melav puplov Kal imméwv érra- 
Kociwv, Kat apes evry avT@ ouvérrepmov T'vaiov 
Kopyndov & Lxeriova Tov adehgpov. TOUTOLY © [ev 
TlécrAvos mapa Macoadiwrar ¢ éuTropoy mrudopevos 
’AvviBay dia tev "Adrretov Spay és Thy *Itadiav 
tmepRayra, betaas py adoxirws Tos "Iradueorars 
emiméaot, mapasous Tvaip TP adEeAP@ (Ty év 
"IBnpia oTpaTiay Stérrrevcev ert ‘evTnpous és 
Tuppyviay. Kal boa émpafev ev TH ‘Trae obras 
Te Kal bot per avrov GAOL oTparyyol Tovde TOD 
Tohépou é éyévovto, Ews "AvviBay exnadecdr@ pods 
éree THs “Iradias efjracay, 1) D) cb fs BiBros iro- 
deixvucwy, 4) Ta epya "AvviBou ta dv Irana rdvta 
mrepthapPdver, cal rap avd réyerat ‘Popainay 
*AvBaixy. 

15. Tvatos 8&8 ovdé, 6 te nal eizreiv, Empakev 
év tois “IBnpce, mp avT@ Tlomr)wov Tov aded- 
pov érravenbety: Pwpaior yap, Anyouans THs 
apxiis TO Tomi, 7 7 pos pep "AvviBay és TH 
‘Iradiay Tous peTa, tov Iéardsov & dmdrous eférep- 
par, avrov dé avOdmarov  dropyvavres € és [Bnpiav 
adbes éoterkav. Kal dio Tovde of SV0 LKimiwves 
Tov év T8npia Trohe pov Suépepov, "Aa dpovBou 
ogiow ALA dalla ee méxpe Kapyndovior 
pev bro Luparos ToD TOY Nopdder duvdorou 
Tohewoupevor Tov "AaSpovBav Kal pépos Tis bar" 
abt@ otparias pererréwparto, tov bé wrodolTrev 
of Sxerioves edpapas éxpdrovv. Kal oda. 
TeV TOAEwY és avTOUS ExodcaL peTeTiOevTO’ Kal 
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- and the other Roman generals did in Africa has oHap. 
been related in my Punic History. They also n.1., 
ordered Publius Cornelius Scipio to Spain with 8elpics 
sixty ships, 10,000 foot, and 700 horse, and sent 

his brother Gnaeus Cornelius Scipio with him as 
legate. The former (Publius), learning from 
Massilian merchants that Hannibal had crossed 

the Alps and entered Italy, and fearing lest he 
should fall upon the Italians unawares, handed over 

to his brother the command in Spain and sailed 
with his quinqueremes to Etruria. What he and 

the other Roman genetals after him did in Italy, 
until, at the end of fifteen years and with exceeding 
difficulty, they drove Hannibal out of the country, 

is set forth in the following book, which contains 

all the exploits of Hannibal in Italy, and is therefore 
called the Hannibalic book of Roman history. 

15. Gnaeus did nothing. in Spain worthy of 
mention before-his brother Publius returned thither. 
When the latter’s term of office expired, the Romans, 
having despatched the new consuls against Hannibal 
in Italy, appointed him pro-consul, and sent him 
again into Spain. From this time the two Scipios 
carried on the war in Spain, Hasdrubal being the 
general opposed to them until the Carthaginians 
recalled him and a part of his army to ward off 
an attack of Syphax, the ruler of the Numidians. 

The Scipios easily overcame the remainder. Many 
towns also came over to them voluntarily, for they 
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CAP. yap HoTny wilavwtdtw atpatyynoai te Kal 


oat 


apocayayéo bat. : 

16. @€guevor 8 of Kapynddmot mpds Lparca 
elpyvny, adOis é&érreprov és ‘1Bnpiav ’AcdpovBav 
peta WrEovos oTpaToD Kal édepadvTwv TpidxovTa, 
Kal atv avt@ dddovs S00 otpatnyovs, Mdaywva 
te xai ’AadpovBav Erepov, 5 Téoxwvos Fv vids. 
kal xaderotepos Hv toils Lxuriwow 6 TodEpos 
amd tobde, éxpdrovy 5é xal ws. Kal moddol 
pev trav AtBvwv, wodrol S& tov drAehdvTwv 
epOdpnoar, péxpt yetm@vos érihaBevtos of pév 
AiBves éxeipafov ev Tupértavia, trav 5é Xxew- 
tavev o pev Tvaios ev "Opowu, o dé Tozmdzos 
év Kaoto\au. &0a ait@ mpooiwy 6 ’Ac- 
SpovBas danyyédOn: Kal wpoedOov tis wodews 
pet driyov és Katacxorny otpatorésou, éhabe 
mrnoracas TH "AcdpovBa, xal adrov éxeivos nal 
rols ovv avT@ mavtas immredor treptipayov 
arréxtewev. 6 5¢ Tvaitos ovdéy tt mpopadav és 
tov adedpov éml citov sreure otpati@tas, ols 
Grepor AtBve@v auvtuyovres euaxyovto. Kal mu- 
Osdpevos 6 Tvaios ébédpapev ws elye petra tov 
edihdveav én’ abtovs. of d5¢ tovs Te mpoTépous 
aynpyxecav dn, xal tov Tvaiov édiwxov, Ews 
éo Soauer é& twa mupyov. Kal tov Tupyov évé- 
mpncay ot AiBves, calo Xeitiov catexavOn peta 
TOV cUVOVTMV. 

17. Oitw pev of Leuriwves awéBavov dupa, 
avdpes és mdavta ayaboi yevopevor: cal avtorvs 
éreroOnaav “IBnpes, Scot 80 avrovs és ‘Pwpaious 
peréSevro. amvOopevar & oi ev dare. Bapéws te 
qveycav, kat Mdpxedrov éx Xexedias dpte advy- 
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were as persuasive in winning allies as in leading CHAP 
armies. a 

16. The Carthaginians, having made peace with 
Syphax, again sent Hasdrubal into Spain with a 
larger army than before, and with thirty elephants. 
With him came also two other generals, Mago and 
another Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. From this 
point the war was more difficult for the Scipios. 
They were successful, nevertheless, and many Their defeat 
Africans and many elephants were destroyed by "4 4% 
them. Finally, winter coming on, the Africans went 
into winter quarters at Turditania, Gnaeus Scipio at 
Orso, and Publius at ‘Castolo, where he received 
news of Hasdrubal’s advance. Sallying out from the 
city with a small force to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
camp, he came upon Hasdrubal unexpectedly, was 
surrounded by the enemy’s horse and killed, with 
all his men. Gnaeus, who knew nothing of this, nc. 212 
sent some soldiers to his brother to procure corn, 
who fell in with another African force and be- 
came engaged with them. When Gnaeus learned 
this he started out instantly with his light-armed 
troops to assist them. The Carthaginians, who had 
already cut off the former party, made a charge on 
Gnaeus and compelled him to take refuge in a 
certain tower, which they set on fire, and burned 
him and his comrades to death. 

17. In this way the two Scipios perished, excellent 
men in every respect, and greatly regretted by those 
Spaniards who, by their labours, had been brought 
over to the Roman side. When the news reached 
Rome the people were dismayed. They sent 
Marcellus, who had lately come from Sicily, and 
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pévov, kal ou aire Kravédiov, emt veov . « « 
€&érreprrov és T8npiav pera XerLov (mréwy Kat 
mweC@v pupiov kal yopnylas Leavis. ovdevos Sé 
Aap pod mapa Tavde Yyoyvouevov, Ta AcBiov 
imepnugero, Kat macav oxedov "TBnpiav eixov, 
és Bpaxv “Pwpaiwy év rois Spece Tois Tlupqvatou 
KATAKEKAELO LEVOV. maduy obv ot év adores mu 
Davopevor paddov érapdacovto Kal poBos 3 yy py 
"AvviBou mopOoivtos Ta mpoow Tis Iradias, al 
ode of AiBves és Ta érepa avtis éoBddorev. 
dev ovde anoaxéaOat THs IRnpias Bovropévors 
avrois Suvarov qv, Séee tod pa kal Tovde Tov 
modepmov és THY “Itadiav érayayéoOat. 


IV 


18. Tpovypadov ou jpépav ev qj Netporovijcovar 
orpathnyov és TBnpiav. kad ovdeves maparyyén— 
Aovtos ert mhelov eylyvero poBos, | wal cvoty 
oxvOpwrds é ereiye THY ExKANC lay, és OD Kopynsos 
Leeurlev o TlomAov KopynAlou tot avarpeOévtos 
év “I8npow vids, véos pev dv coud (reeodpwv 
yap cal eixocw érav hv), adppwr 8 5e kal ryevvaios 
elvat ap raat és 73 pécov edOav ecepvoroyn- 
oev aul te Tov marpos kai appl rob Geiov, ab 
TO waBos avréay ddupdpevos émretrrev oixetos élvas 
TL PAO POS é« mavrov matpl wal Oecip wal mat piss. 
G@drAa Te ToAAa dOpows Kal AaBpos, aomep 
évOous, emaryyerhapevos, ovK T8npiav MppecOar 
pony GXN’ ér aitH wal AcBinv nal Kapxndova, 
tois pev edoke Kouporoyjoat veavinds, tov dé 
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with him Claudius [Nero], to Spain, with a fleet and 
1000 horse, 10,000 foot, and adequate resources. As 
nothing of importance was accomplished by them, 
the Carthaginian power increased until it embraced 
almost the whole of Spain, and the Romans were 
restricted to a small space in the Pyrenees. This 
news again caused increasing panic among the 
Romans, who feared lest these same Africans should 
make an incursion into northern Italy while 
Hannibal was ravaging the other extremity. The 
result of this was that, although they desired to, 
they were unable to evacuate Spain, because of 
the fear that the war there would be transferred 
to Italy. 


IV 
18. AccorpINGLy a day was fixed for choosing a 


general for Spain. When nobody offered himself 
the alarm was greatly augmented, and a gloomy 


on: 


CHAP. 
IV 


B.c, 211 
Cornelius 


silence took possession of the assembly, until Cor- gcipio 


nelius Scipio, son of the Publius Cornelius who had 
lost his life in Spain, still a very young man (he 
was only oa years of age); but reputed to 
be a man of judgment and spirit, came forward and 
made an impressive speech concerning his father 
and his uncle, and after lamenting their fate said 
that he, above all men, was marked out to be the 
avenger of his father, his uncle and his fatherland. 
He spoke copiously and vehemently, like one 
inspired, promising to subdue not only Spain, but 
Africa and Carthage in addition. To many this 
seemed like the light-headed talk of a young man, 
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CAP. Sijpov dvédaBe KaTeTTHY OTA (Yalpovar yap é emay- 
" yedaus of Sedtotes) nal npéOn orparnyos és 
[Bnpiav as mpdéov te Tis evTOApias aEtov. oi 
mpeaRutepor Sé abtiy ovK evToApiay adda Tpo- 
méreav exddouv. Kal 6 XKitriwv aicOdopevos és 
éxxAnciay avOis adtovs cuvendde Te Kal écep- 
vuveto Gpota* Kal THv nALKiay eir@y OvdéeY eptro- 
Sav of yevijoeoOa, mpouxaneiro Opws, e Tis 
e0€dou TOV mpeoButépov THY apxnv waparaBety 
éxovTos avrob mrapadidévros. Rake & edopévov, 
paddov émratvoupevds Te Kal Bavpatopevos efjec 
peta pupiov mebav kal imméov mevTakociwv: ov 
yap evex oper mAéova oTpaTov eEdyew, "AvviBou 
Snodvros tHv “Itadiav. éraBe 6é wal Xeipara 
wal TapacKevny any Kal vais paxpas OxT@ Kal 
elxoot, pe” dv és "T8npiav diémdevaer. 

19. HapadaBov Te Thy éxel atpatiay, Kal ods 
Tyryev és ev gwvaryaryer, éxdOnpe, kat Seren wat 
roiade peyadnyopas. Soka Te duédpapev és OAgv 
avrixa THv "1 Bnpiav, Bapuvoperny TE TOUS AiBvas 
wal TOV Zaume@vey THY dperiy émimoBodcar, Ste 
oTparTayos avrois ioe Lxvrioov 6 Zxemiwvos 
Kata Oeov. od 89 Kal aves aicBavopevos, ire- 
Kptveto mdyra. hard tmesOopevos ep. muvdave- 
pevos 8 Ste ot eyOpoi crabpevovar pev év Téa 
gapot cierto paxpay SteatyKoTes am’ 
adAnrwv, ava Sie pupious Kal TevTaKiaxtdious 
melous Kal inmréas mevraxocious emi Sioyrriors, 
Thy Sé wapacKevny TeV Te Xpnedrov Kal oitov 
kal drwy nal Beda Kal vey Kat L alxpadareay 
kai ounpwr tev €& Gdns IBnpias éxovow ev ti 
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but he revived the spirits of the people (for those CHAP. 
who are cast down are cheered by promises), and 
was chosen general for Spain in the expectation that 
he would do something worthy of his high spirit. 
The older men however said that this was not high 
spirit, but foolhardiness. When Scipio heard of this 
he called the assembly together again, and made 
another dignified speech in the same vein. He 
declared that his youth would be no impediment, 
but added that if any of his elders wished to assume 
the command he would willingly yield it to them. 
When nobody offered to take it, he was praised 
and admired still more, and he. set forth with 
10,000 foot and 500 horse. For it was impossible 
that he should take a larger force while Hannibal 
was ravaging Italy. He also received money and 
equipment and twenty-eight war-ships, with which 
he sailed to Spain. 

19. Taking th the forces: already there, and joining s.c. 210 
them in one body with those he brought, he per- Hoarrives 
formed a lustration, and made the same kind of 5? 
grandiloquent speech to them that he had made at 
Rome. The report spread immediately through 
all Spain, wearied of the Carthaginian rule and 
longing for the virtue of the Scipios, that Scipio 
the son of Scipio had been sent to them as general, 
by divine providence. When he heard of this 
report he pretended that everything he did was by 
inspiration from heaven. He learned that the 
enemy were quartered in four camps at considerable 
distances from each other, containing altogether 
25,000 foot and above 2,500 horse, but that they . 


kept their supplies of money, food, arms, missiles, 
and ships, besides prisoners and hostages from all 
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cap. mporepov jiev ZaxdvOn tore S& Hon Kapyndom, 

V xal gdpovpds adtav éotl Mdyov peta pupiov 
Kapyndoviwv, expive mpatov és TovTous ére- 
Spapety Sud te tTHv OdLyoTHTA Tod oTpaTOU TOD 
peta Madrywvos nal rd péyeOos Tis mapackevijs, 
Kal ws opuntipioy aaparks éx ys Kal Oardoons 
&wv él drAnv tHv “1Bnplav morw dpyvpeia nal 
xapav evdaipova kal mrodTov Todi éxovcay 
kal tov Sidmdouv és AtBunv Bpaxvtatov. 

20. ‘O pév 87 tocoiaSe Noyiopois érratpouevas, 
ovdevt mpoeirayv ban Xwpricery euerXrev, 1dLov 
Stvavtos Hye THY oTpatiay Sv SANs THs vUKTOS 
ert thy Kapynddva. Kal atrny dua ép, Trav 
AtBiov xatarrXayevtwv, Tepitadpevoas, és THY 
émioicay nuépay jroudtero, KrAlwaxds te Kat 
Bnxavas mwdavrn meptTiets, yopis évds pépous, 
9 TO pev teixos hv Bpaydratov, eros 8 ait@ 
kal Odracca mpockkdrvle, cal 8 adta Kal oi 
Pvraxes apedas elxov. vuxros S& wavta wd1- 
pwcas Berav cal AiBwv, nal tois Ayméot THS 
qmorews vais emiotncas, Wa py al vijes avrov 
ai Tov Troreulov Siapvyouey (imo yap 3 peryanro- 
Wuxias Arrive Tuvrws aipyoew THY WOALY), TPO 
ém tHyv atpatiay aveBiBatev eri tas unxavas, 
TOUS pév avabev éyyerpeiv KeXev@v Tois TroAEpLoLs, 
rovs 58 xdrw tas pnyavas abeiv és tb poco. 
Maywyp &é Tods pév pupiovs éréornce Tais ruNaLS 
os éxmndncovras, Ste Kaipos ein, peta povev 
Ecpav (od yap elvar Sdpaci év oteve ypioOar), 
tous d¢ addovs és Tas érddr\Eeus avijyev. Kai 
ToAAd Kal 58 unxavipata Kal dios cab Bérn 
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Spain, at the city formerly called Saguntum! (but cHap. 
then called Carthage), and that it was in charge gi 
of Mago with 10,000 Carthaginian soldiers. He 
decided to attack these first,.on account of the 
smallness of the force and the great quantity of 
stores, and because he believed that this city, 
with its silver-mines, its wealth, and its fertile 
territory, would afford him an impregnable. base for 
operations against Spain by land and sea, and would 
secure for him the shortest passage to Africa. 

20. Excited with these thoughts and communicat- 
ing his intentions to no one, he led his army out at 
sunset and marched the whole night toward New 
. Carthage. Arriving there the next morning he took ye attacks 
the enemy by surprise and’ began to enclose the New Car- 
town with trenches, and planned to open the siege 
the following day, placing ladders and engines 
everywhere except at one place where the wall was 
lowest and where, as it was encompassed by a lagoon 
and the sea, the guards were careless. Having 
charged the machines with stones and missiles in the 
night, and stationed his fleet in the harbour so that 
the enemy’s ships might not escape (for in his great- 
hearted courage he thought that he would certainly 
capture the city), before dawn he manned the 
engines, ordering some of his troops to assail the 
enemy above, while others propelled the engines 
against the walls below. Mago stationed his 10,000 
men at the gates, to sally out at a favourable oppor- 
tunity with swords alone (since spears would be of 
no use in such a narrow space), and sent the others 
to man the parapets. He, too, stationed numerous 


1 See note on p. 157. 
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CaP. Kal KxatatréAras émioctyaas elyeto Tou épyou 
' arpoOipas. yevouerns 5&8 Bohs cal tapaxerevoews 
éxatépwbev, ovdérepor pev opps Kal mpoOupias 
évéNettrov, Kat NiBovs Te kat BédXn Kai axovtia 
agvévres, of ev dard yeipav, of 8é dd pnyaver, 
ot dé amd spevdovns, el Té Tis Hv AAA TrapacKevy 

kal Svvapis, eyp@vTo mpoOvpws arracww. 

91. "Exaxomdbe 8¢ ra rod Laiiwvos, Kat of pv- 
proc Kapyndoviwr, of rept tas winras hoav, éxdpa- 
povtes aby tois Eihecu yupvois évéruttov és Tovs 
Ta pnxavyipata wOodvTas, Kal ToAKA pev Edpor, 
oby hoow 8 avtéracyov, pexpt TH piroTrove Kal 
TaraiTope Ta ‘Pwpaiwov traviorato. Kal peta- 
Boris yevouerns of re ert TOV Teyav Exapvov 45n, 
Kal ai KNipaKes avdtois mpoaerrératov. ot 5é Evp7- 
pes Tov Kapyndoviwr és tas ridas évérpexor, kal 
arrokXeloavtes avtas dvenndwv érl ta Tein. 
kal trois ‘Pwpatous adOis Rv 6 Tovos ToAUs Te Kar 
xareros, és of Xauriov 6 otpatyyos wavty 
mepiléwv te kat Body Kal rapaxaddv elde sept 
peonyBpiav, 7 76 Bpaxd teiyos Hv Kal Td Edos 
mpocékrute, tiv Odracoay Uroywpodcay: dumw- 
Tus yap épyepos ativ. Kalo krvdov érjer pev 
€s pagtous, vrexwper bé és uéoas Kvnpas. Sarep 
6 XKuriwy Tore Ow, Kal rept THS PUcEws avTod 
muOopevos, ws Exot TO Nowroy THS Huépas, mpiv 
érravenOeiv To TéeAayos, Ee. TavtTn Body, “viv 6 
kaipos, @ advdpes, viv o aippaxds por Beds 
adixtat. mpdatte TO péper THdE TOU TELXoUS. 7% 
Oddacca ipiv vroxexopyner, pépere Tay Kr- 
paxas, eyo 8 nyncopat, 
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machines, stones, darts, and catapults, and made cHap. 
active preparations, There was shouting and cheer- 'Y 
ing on both sides, and neither was wanting in dash 

and courage. Stones, darts, and javelins filled the 

air, some thrown by hand, some from machines, and 
some from slings ; and every other available resource 

and means of attack was eagerly employed. 

21. Scipio suffered severely. The 10,000 Cartha- 
ginians who were at the gates made sallies with 
drawn swords, and fell upon those who were working 
the engines. Although they did much damage, 
they suffered in their turn no less, until finally the 
perseverance and endurance of the Romans began 
to prevail. Then the fortune of the day turned, 
and those who were on the walls began to be 
distressed, and the ladders were put in place against 
them. Then the Carthaginian swordsmen ran back 
through the gates, closed them, and mounted the 
walls. This gave new and severe trouble to the* 
Romans, until Scipio the general, who was encourag- 
ing and cheering on his men in every quarter of the 
field, noticed the sea retiring on the southern side, 
where the wall was low and washed by the lagoon. 
That was the daily ebb tide, for at one time of day 
the waves were up to one’s breast; at another they 
were not knee high. When Scipio observed this, 
after ascertaining the nature of the tidal movement 
and that it would be low water for the rest of the 
day, he darted hither and thither, exclaiming: “ Now, 
soldiers, now is our chance. Now the deity comes 
to my aid. Attack that part of the wall where the 
sea has made way for ys. Bring the ladders. I will 
lead you,” : 
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cap. 22. Kal ap@tos dprdoas tiva Tov KA\LpdKeY 
Iv ’ ” Yo s 
peréhepé te xal avéBatver, otra Tivds avaBavTos 
Grou, péype wepraxovtes adrov of te bracme- 
tai Kal 1) ddAn otpatia Tovde pev eréoyov, abrol 
Sé qoAXds opod KAipaxas mpoceTiOecdy Te Kal 
averndav. Bons S€ cal opis éxatépwOev yevo- 
pévns, Kal troixiiov épywv cal radar, éxpatnoav 
duws of ‘Popaio, cal ripywv tiwav éréBnoay 
orLyov, ols 0 Lamiov cadminras Kal Buxanoras 
éemtatnoas éEotpivew éxédevce xal OopuBety as 
TIS TOES EiAnppmevns Sn. Erepoi Te TepiOéov- 
Tes Opoiws Sterdpaccov. Kal KaBadopevot tives 
avégtav 76 Xnitlov Tas Todas: 6 8 éverHdnoe 
peta THS oTpatias Spoup. Kal trav evdov of pev 
és tds olxias dmedidpacxov, o S& Mdywv tovds 
Hupious és Thy dyopay guvexddre. Ttayd 6é xal 
© TOVTWY KAaTAaKOTFéVTWY, és THY GKpayv aUV OMé-yoLS 
aveywpe. Tod 5¢ Xxeuriwvos Kal eri Thy dxpay 
evOus émrvovtos, ovdev rt Spav aby Artnpévors TE 
kal xatertnyoow éexwy éveyeipicey éEautov TH 
Levmtove. 
23. ‘O 8 rorApn Kal TUXn ToALY eddaipova Kal 
Suvariy Edov juépa pd, teraptyn ths ém’ adtiy 
adi€ews, éripro peyddrus, kal waddov éoxes KaTa 
Ocov Exacta Spav, aités Te ovTws eppdver Kai 
obtws édoyorole: Kal Tore Kal és Tov énecta Biov, 
apEdpevos é& éxeivov. Toddaxig yoo és TO 
Kamut@rvov dojer povos, Kal tas Ovpas éréxdevev 
Gorep te wapa Tov Oeod pavOavwv. Kal viv ért 
Thy eixova THY YiTiwpos ev Tais Toumais povov 
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22. He was the first to seize a ladder and carry cHapP. 
it into the lagoon, and he began to mount where 
nobody else had yet attempted to do so. But his 
armour-bearers and other soldiers surrounded him 
and held him back, while they brought a great num- 
ber of ladders together, planted them against the 
wall, and themselves began to mount. Amid shouts 
and clamour on all sides, giving and receiving blows, 
the Romans finally prevailed and succeeded in oceu- 
pying some of the towers, where Scipio placed 
trumpeters and buglers, and ordered them to sound 
a rousing blast as though the city were already 
taken. This brought others to their assistance and 
created consternation among the enemy. Thereupon. 
some of the Romans jumped down and opened the 
gates to Scipio, who rushed in with his army. The 
inhabitants took refuge in their houses, but Mago 
drew up his 10,000 in the market-place. After He cap- 
most of these had been cut down, he quick] ae me 
retreated with the remainder to the citadel, ahich 
Scipio immediately attacked. When Mago saw that 
he could do nothing with his beaten and cowering 
force, he surrendered. 

23. Having taken this rich and powerful city by 
audacity and good fortune in one day (the fourth 
after his arrival), he was greatly elated and it 
seemed more than ever that he was divinely inspired 
in all his actions. He began to think so himself 
and to give it out to others, not only then, but 
all the rest of his life, from that time on. At all 
events, he frequently went into the Capitol alone 
and closed the doors as though he were receiving 
counsel from the god. Even now in public pro- 
cessions they bring the image of Scipio alone out of 
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mpopépova wy éx ToD Kamitwhiou, Tév Cy addon e& 
ayopas pépovrar, tore © elpnvixdy opod Kal 
mrohepuKov Tapueiov mraparaBov, Sma TE Toa 
év aire kat BérAn Kat Paxavipara Kal veoooiKous 
Kar vais paKpas Tpeis Kal Tpidxovra, wal oiroy 
wal dryopay mouxidny, Kal eréparra kal _Xpuoov 
kal apyupov, Tov pév ev oKxeverr Temolnpevoy, TOV 
88 é emtonpov, TOV be a dorpavtov, dpnpd Te ‘TBipav 
Kat aixpdhora, kal doa ‘Popaloy aitdv mpoei- 
ANT; | Ove Tijs emvovans war eOprdpBeve, Kal TH 
otpatiay émjvet, Kal Ti} Todet peta THY oTpartay 
eonunyoper, TOV TE Eaumeesveov avrovs avapvicas 
atréhve ‘TOUS aixpaddrous és ta ida, Deparreteov 
Tas Toes. apioreia & edidov 1H pev és 70 Tetxos 
avaBdvr. mpwre péyiota, TO 6 & és ta jpicea 
Tourer, To Sé Tpire Ta Tpita Kal Tots adots 
kata dNoyov. Ta dé ova és ‘Popny | emeprpev emt 
Tov ei mppeveov vedv, oa vaos 4 dpyupos hy 
4 erépas. a pep 84 TONS eOvev é éml Tpeis, neépas 
as THS TaTp~as evmpagias é €x mover TOAOv avis 
avaxurtovens, 4 6é T8npia Kab ot ev avrh 
Poivixes xatewenAjyecav TH peyéOer Kal Taxer 
TOU TOALNMATOS. 


Vv 


24. ‘O &€ dpoupay pev Kapynddu éréoryce, 
Kai TO Teixos éxédeuce TO Tapa THY dwrotw és 
thos éyeipar: ryv 8 addy “IBnpiav avbrés re 
émidy Kal tods pirous és Exacta mepuréurov 
tmnyeto, kal Taya ta avréxovra éBidtero. 
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the Capitol, all the others being taken from the cuHar. 
Forum. In the captured city he obtained great 
stores of goods, useful in peace and war, many arms, *pac"** 
darts, engines, dockyards containing thirty-three 
war-ships, corn, and provisions of various kinds, 
ivory, gold, and silver, some in the form of plate, 
some coined and some uncoined, also Spanish hostages 
and prisoners, and everything that had previously 
been captured from the Romans themselves. On the 
following day he sacrificed to the gods, celebrated 
the victory, praised the soldiers for their bravery, 
and after his words to his army made a speech to 
the townspeople in which he admonished them not 
to forget the name of the Scipios. He-dismissed all 
the prisoners to their homes in order to conciliate 
the towns. He gave rewards to his soldiers for 
bravery, the largest to the one who first scaled the 
wall, half as much to the next, one-third as much to 
the next, and to the others according to their merit. 
The rest of the gold, silver, and ivory he sent to 
Rome in the captured ships. The city held a three 
days’ thanksgiving, because after so many trials their 
ancestral good fortune was showing itself once more. 
All Spain, and the Carthaginians who were there, 
were astounded at the thagmtude and suddenness 
of this exploit. 


Vv 


24. Scipio placed a garrison in New Carthage and cuap. 
ordered that the wall should be raised to the proper 
height, where the ebb-tide left it bare. He then Sir’? 
moved against the rest of Spain, sending friends to apelnst 
conciliate where he could, and subduing by force Hasdrubals 
the places which still held ont. . There were two 
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car. Kapyndovior 8 of otparnyoi S00 évte Aowrw Kal 
dv0 ’AcdpovBa, 6 wey Tod "Apinyapos troppwratea 
mapa KerriBnpow é€evordyet, o 5¢ rod Véoxwvos 
és ev Tas Toes Tas ett BeBalovs weptéTeprev, 
akiav Kapynsoviors eupéverv os otpatias édevoo- 
pévns avtixa azreipov Td TAnO0s, Mayava & 
€repov és Ta wrnolov meptérepre Eevoroyeiv 
omobev SuvnPein, nal adtos és tiv Aépoa yiv tav 
agictapévov évéBare, Kal twa avtav aodw 
guerre wWordsopxncay. emipavérvtos d€ ad’T@ Tod 
Lxuriwvos és Bartixny imeywper, cal apo Tis 
modews eatpatoTrédevocer' évOa Ths emiovons 
evOvds Hocadto, Kal Tov yapaxa avTod Kal rh 
Basrvnny éraBev 6 Xxeriov. 

25. ‘O 8 tHv orpatiay Thy Kapyndovie ri ere 
odcay év “IBnpia ovvéreyev és Kappovny rode, 
@S onoD macw apvvodpevos Tov Yeimlwova. rat 
avT@ avvijrAOov mrodrol pev “IBypav, ods Mayor 
Hye, ToAdol Sé Nowdbdov, dv ipye Maccavicans. 
wal tovTwv o pev “AacdpovBas peta trav welav 
bro ydpax. éatpatorébever, 0 5¢é Maccavdoons 
kal 9 Mdyov inmapxobvres ait@ mponurilovto 
Tov oatpatorédov. woe bé eéyovow adtois o 
Lauriwy tods idiovs iwméas émidinper, cal Aaidsov 
pev ért Mdyova éreprev, ates 8 éxi Mac- 
cavdconv éerpdtreto. péxpt ev ody TLVds Fv év 
ayavu. kat rove dvayepet, Tov Nopddwv adrov 
axovtitovrwy Te Kal UroywpotvTwr, eit adOus 
éreXauvovtav' ws de maphnyyeArey 6 Lerwiov 
aperactperrt) bidkew adtovs, ta Sépata mpo- 
Bardvras, ov éyovres avactpopny ot Nopades 
katépuyov és To otpatoTedov. Kal 6 Yeeriov 
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Carthaginian generals still remaining, both named cwapP. 
Hasdrubal. One of these, the son of Hamilear, ° 
was recruiting an army of mercenaries far away 
among the Celtiberians. The other, the son of 
Gisco, sent messengers to the towns that were 
still faithful, urging them to maintain their Cartha- 
ginian allegiance, beeause an army of countless 
numbers would soon come to their assistance. He 
sent another Mago into the neighbouring country to 
recruit mercenaries wherever he could, while he 
himself made an incursion into the territory of 
Lersa, which had revolted, intending to lay siege to 
some town there. On the approach of Scipio he 
retreated to Baetica and encamped before that city. 
On the following day he was at once defeated by 
Scipio, who captured his camp and Baetica also. 

25. Now this Hasdrubal collected all the remaining a. 207 
Carthaginian forces in Spain at the city of Carmone, 
to fight Scipio with their united strength. Hither 
came a great number of Spaniards under Mago, and 
of Numidians under Masinissa. Hasdrubal had the The battle 
infantry in a fortified camp, while Masinissa and °f C4™one 
Mago, who commanded the cavalry, bivouacked in 
front of it. Against this disposition of the enemy 
Scipio divided his own cavalry, and sent Laelius to 
attack Mago, while he himself opposed Masinissa. 
For some time Scipio was in a critical and difficult 
position, since the Numidians discharged their darts’ 
at his men, then retreated, and then wheeled and: 
returned to the charge. But when Scipio ordered 
his men to level their spears and pursue without 
intermission, the Numidians, having no chance 
to turn around, retreated to their camp. There- 
upon Scipio desisted from the pursuit and encamped 
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OAP. dmocxov Séxa_ oradiovs éatparoméSevoev ev- 
arabes HTrEp éBovnero. wv 88 9 pedv TeV exOpav 
cipraca Sivas értaxicpoptoe melo xa barrets 
mevraxioxidor Kal édépavtes &E wal tpidxovra- 
Lacriwve 68 tovtwv ovdé tpirnuopiov Av. 84d Kal 
péype tevds évedoiale, cal padyns ob KaThpyxer, 
GX axpoBoro pois éxpiro pévors. 

26. "Exe 8 érréXevrrev abrov  aryopa Kal ALpos 
Harero Tov otpatod, avatevdEar pev od evarpemes 
ayyeiro elvat Lerriov: Ovodpevos é, nal evOvs 
émt tais Ovoiats THY oTpaTiap és émnKoov éXdoas, 
kai TO Brtupa Kal Td oynhpa Siabels madi 
Borep évOous, én 7d Satpoviov Hrew TO cvvnOes 
avT@, Kal xadeiv ert rods mrodeutovs. yphvar Se 
Oappety Oe@ parXov 4} WAHOE otpatod Kal yap 
Tay TpoTepoy Epywv Kata Oedv, ov KaTa TAHOOS 
Kpatioa & Te wiotw TaY AEeyopévwy TA iepa 

 qapapépev és Td péoov éxédeve Tors pdyTes. 
Kal Xéywv Opa tivds oiwvods meropévous, ods peF 
opus xal Bons avrobev érictpadgels edeixvud te, 
kal deyev Sti of cvuBora vixns of Oeot nal tdde 
érreprpar. ouvexiveiro 8é mpos aura, évOécs opav 
_ Kat Body. Kal 7 oTparia waca &s Tas éxetvou 
paytacias, Tepipepouevou Sefpo Kaxeice, ouveTre- 
aotpégero, Kal mavres as emi vikgv Frotpov 
npeOilovto. o 8 érel wav elyey dcov re ral 
éBovreTo, ovx avéBero, ove’ dace Thy opyiy 
exdvPjvar, QNN os (en a dv Ocornrros, épn Seiv eat 
toicde tois onpeiots ebOds dyovicas Bas. war 
gayovtas éxédevev orricacbat, al erivyev ado- 
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in a strong position, which he had chosen, about ten CHAP. 
stades from the enemy. The total strength of the 
enemy was 70,000 foot, 5,000 horse, and thirty-six 
elephants. That of Scipio was not one-third of the 
number, and that was why he hesitated for some 
time, and did not offer battle, but contented himself 

with skirmishing. 

26. When his supplies began to fail and hunger 
attacked his army, still Scipio considered that it 
would be base to retreat. Accordingly he sacrificed, 
and bringing the soldiers to an audience immediately 
after the sacrifice, and putting on again the look and 
aspect of one inspired, he said that the customary 
divine sign had appeared to him and conjured him 
to attack the enemy. It was better, he said, 
to trust in heaven than in the size of his army, 
because his former victories were gained by divine 
favour rather than by numerical strength. In 
order to inspire confidence in his words he com- 
manded the priests to bring the entrails into the 
assembly. While he was speaking he saw some birds 
flying overhead. Turning suddenly round with a 
quick movement and a loud cry, he pointed them 
out and exclaimed that this was another sign of 
victory which the gods had sent him. He followed. 
their movement, gazing at them and crying out 
like one inspired. The whole army, as it saw him 
turning hither and thither, imitated his actions, 
and all were fired with the idea of certain victory 
When he had everything as he wished, he did not 
hesitate, nor permit their ardour to cool, but still 
as one inspired exclaimed: “ After these signs we 
must fight at once.” When they had taken their 
food he ordered them to arm themselves, and led 
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Cap. Kiros Tos moNEpiots, TOUS Bey iaréas YAaveg, 
tous 8& mefors Aatrio cal Maprip mapasovs: 
27. "AcdpovBas Sé wad Madyov nai, Maccavdo- 
ons, emLavTos avtois TOD Leitiwvos ddvo ctadiov 
évrwy év péow Séxa povwyv, dovtoy odcay ere Thy 
oTpatiay OrALlov peta omrovdys Kat OopyBov Kal 
Bos. yevonéerms 8 opod mefouayias te Kal 
immopaylas, of pév immeis of tov “Popaiov 
expdrovy vid Tis avTis mnxavis, duetactpertl 
tovs Nowdbdas Siexovtes, trroxwpetv elOrcpévous 
Kal éreAavvew ols ra axovtia Sid THY eyyvryta 
ovdey Hy ert xprjopa oi trefol e érovovyto umd 
Tod wAnOous Tov AtBiav, Kal qTT@yTo &e Orns 
npépas. ovdé tod Sximiwvos avrovs émBéovros 
Te Kal _tapaxahoivos pereriOevto, péype Tov 
larmov Yeuriov TH madi mapadovs, Kal jwapa 
Twos domiba NaBov, eFédpapev os sexe, poovos és 
TO peraixpiov, Kexparyas, ‘ ‘émexoupeire, & ‘Peopaior, 
xevSuvevovTt dudy TH Leimiwv.” Tore yap oi 
bev eyyds opdvres of xwvdivou péperat, ot 8 
méoppe muvOavopevor, Kal waves Gpoliws atdov- 
pEvot TE kal qrept TO oTparny® Sedc0Tes, eo éd, 
joov és Tavs TroAepious pet dradaypod Kai Bias, 
iy ovx éveyxovtes of AiBues évéSwxav, émidettrov- 
ons abrovs dpa THs Suvdpews dad Tis dowtias 
mreph é éorépav' Kal Trods avtav Sv odlyouv Tore 
povos éyiyvero.. Todo bey 89 TéXos Fv Lavmlove 
THs wept Kappovay pa Ss émiapanois és mony 
ryevonérns. A pibiios 4 év airy ‘Popalwy pev 
oxtaxdctot, Tov 88 croreplwy popros Kal qrevra- 
Koy ALot. 
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them against the enemy, who were not expecting CHAP. 
them, giving the command of the horse to Silanus 
and of the foot to Laelius and Marcius. 

27. When Scipio made this sudden advance against 
them, the two armies being only separated by ten 
stades, Hasdrubal, Mago, and Masinissa quickly armed 
their men amid confusion and tumult, although they 
had not yet taken their food. Battle being joined 
with both cavalry and infantry, the Roman horse pre- 
vailed over the enemy by the same tactics as before, 
by giving no respite to the Numidians (who were 
accustomed to retreat and advance by turns), thus 
making their darts of no effect by reason of their near- 
ness. The infantry, however, were severely pressed 

the great numbers of the Africans and were 
worsted by them all day long, nor could Scipio stem 
the tide of battle, although he was everywhere cheer- 
ing them on. Finally, giving his horse in charge of a 
boy, and snatching a shield from a soldier, he dashed 
alone into the space between the two armies, shout- 
ing: ‘Romans, rescue your Scipio in his peril.” 
Then, when those who were near saw, and those 
who were distant heard, what danger he was in, all 
in like manner were moved by a sense of shame and 
fear for their general’s safety, and with a cheer 
charged furiously upon the enemy. The Africans, 

unable to resist this charge, gave way, as their 
strength was failing for lack of food, of which they 
had had none all day. Then, for a short space of 
time, there was a terrific slaughter. Such was the 
result to Scipio of the battle of Carmone, although 
it had been for a long time doubtful. The Roman 
loss was 800 ; that of the enemy 15,000. 
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28. Mera 8 rod of pev AiBves brrex@pour ded 
peta atrovdns, 0 S& Lxeriwv adtois elzerto, 
Brartwv tt Kal AUTaY oodKis KaTAAdBoL. as 
8 of pév dxupov te Xwpiov rpovraBor, &vOa Kai 
bdwp Hv adpOovov nal dyopd, Kal ovdév adro Hj 
modopKxely avtovs ede, Lxtriwva 8 Hrrevyov 
érepar ypelat, BAavov pev aréduwe Tovode 
moMopxesv, autos 8 émner tHy adAdnY “1Bnpiav 
kal omypyero. AtBvov && tav tro XAavod 
modLoproupéevav avOts troywpotvtwy, Ews émt 
Tov TropO poy as canard és 'déecpa éarépacay, o 
Luraves, boa Suvatov Hv Brdapas, aveledyvuev 
és Kapyndova mpos Xxeriwva. “AcdpovBav 8é 
Tov A Nyanes, mept Tov Bopetov @xeavov otpa- 
tiav éte auddéyovTa, 0 dbedpds "AvviBas éxaree 
Kata omrovdny és tiv “Itadiay éoBareiv. o Sé 
wa AdO0t tov VKuriwva, wapad tov Bopeov wKea- 
vov thy Tlupnyny és Taddtas tnrepéBawwe, peO? 
av éEevoroynxes KertiBipwv. xa) 6 pev’ Acdpov- 
Bas dc és thy “ItaXiav, rdv Iraddv ayvootvrev, 
HIrevyeTo. 


VI 


29. Aevdxvos 8 dard ‘Pdpuns eran eppale rH 
Leuriove ort abrov of év dare ‘Pwpaior Savoodvrac 
otparnyov és AtBunv amootéddew. 6 Se TovdE 

> a , 2 an Fy a ‘ , 
avtov partota eriOupav éx TroAXod, Kal edrrilwy 
obec évecOar, Aaidtov él vedy wévte TpovTEptrev 

- 
és AcBinv mpos tov Suvdorny Yipaxa, Swpeds Te 

L A a, a 
pépovta, kal Tay Leuriovav vropyncw THs és 
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28. After this engagement the enemy retreated cHapP. 
with all speed, and Scipio followed, dealing blows ° 
and doing damage whenever he could overtake them. 
But when they had occupied a stronghold, where 
there was plenty of food and water, and where 
nothing could be done but lay siege to.them, Scipio 
was called away on other business. He left Silanus 
to carry on the siege while he himself went into other 
parts of Spain and subdued them. The Africans who 
were besieged by Silanus deserted their position and 
retreated again until they came to the straits and 
passed on to Gades. Silanus, having done them all 
the harm he could, broke camp and rejoined Scipio 
at New Carthage. In the meantime Hasdrubal, the 
son of Hamilcar, who was still collecting troops 
along the Northern ocean, was called by his brother 
Hannibal to march in all haste to Italy. In order 
to deceive Scipio he moved along the northern 
coast, and passed over the Pyrenees into Gaul with 
the Celtiberian mercenaries whom he had enlisted. 
In this way he was hastening into Italy without the 
knowledge of the Italians. 


VI 


29. Now Lucius [his brother], having returned cmap. 
from Rome, told Scipio ‘that the ‘Romans were 
thinking of sending the latter as general to Africa. °° ny 
Scipio had strongly desired this for some time and visits’ 
hoped that events might take this turn. Accord. Africs 
ingly he sent Laelius with five ships to Africa on a 
mission to King Syphax, to make presents to him 
and remind him of the friendship between himself 
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and the Scipios, and to ask him to join the Romans CHAP. 
if they should make an expedition to Africa. He 
promised to do so, accepted the presents, and sent 
others in return. When the Carthaginians dis- 
covered this they also sent envoys to Syphax to 
seek his alliance. Scipio heard of this, and judging 

that it was a matter of importance to win and con- 

firm the alliance of Syphax against the Carthaginians, 

he took Laelius and went over to Africa with two 
ships, to see Syphax in person. 

30. When he was approaching the shore, the 
Carthaginian envoys, who were still with Syphax, 
sailed out against him with their war-ships, without 
Syphax’s knowledge But he spread his sails, outran 
them completely, and reached the harbour. Syphax 
entertained both parties, but he made an alliance 
with Scipio privately, and having given pledges 
sent him away. He also detained the Cartha- 
ginians, who were again lying in wait for Scipio, 
until he was a safe distance out to sea. So much 
danger did Scipio incur both going and returning. 
It is reported that at a banquet given by Syphax, 
Scipio reclined on the same couch with Hasdrubal, 
and that the latter questioned: him about many 
things, and was greatly impressed with his dignity, 
and afterwards said to his friends that Scipio was 
formidable not only in war but also at a feast. 

31. At this time certain of the Celtiberians and other 
Spaniards from the towns which had gone over to gion 
the Romans, were still serving with Mago as 
mercenaries. Marcius set upon them, slew 1500, and 
scattered the rest of them among their towns. He 
hemmed in 700 horse and 6000 foot of the same force, 
of whom Hanno was in command, on a hill. When 
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they were reduced to extremities by hunger they cuHap. 
sent messengers to Marcius to obtain terms. He VY! 
told them first to surrender Hanno and the deserters, 
and then he would treat. Accordingly they seized 
Hanno, although he was their general and was 
listening to the conversation, and they delivered 
up the deserters. Then Marcius demanded the 
prisoners also. When he had received these he 
ordered all of them to bring a specified sum of money 
down to a certain point in the plain, because the 
high ground was not a suitable place for. suppliants. 
When they had come down to the plain, he said: 
“You deserve to be. put to death for adhering to the 
enemy and waging war against us after your countries 
have subjected: themselves to us. Nevertheless, if 
you will lay down your arms, I will allow you to go 
unpunished.” At this they were very angry and 
exclaimed with one voice that they would not lay 
down their arms. A severe engagement ensued, in 
which about half of the Celtiberians fell, after a 
stubborn resistance, the other half escaping to 
Mago, who had arrived a little before at the camp 
of Hanno with sixty war-ships. When he learned 
of Hanno’s disaster he sailed to Gades and awaited 
the turn of events, meanwhile suffering from want 
of provisions. : 

32. While Mago lay here inert, Silanus was sent by 
Scipio to receive the submission of the city of Castax, 
but as the inhabitants received him in a hostile 
manner he encamped before it, and communicated 
the fact to Scipio, who sent him some siege engines 
and prepared to follow, but turned aside to attack 
the town of Ilurgia. This place had been an ally Destruction 
of the Romans in the time of the elder Scipio, but °% "8" 
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at his death had changed sides secretly, and having 
given shelter to a Roman army with the appearance 
of continued friendship, had delivered them up 
to the Carthaginians. To avenge this crime 
Scipio in his indignation took the place in four 
hours, and,. although wounded in the neck, did 
not desist from the fight until he had conquered. 
The soldiers, for his sake, in their fury even forgot 
to plunder the town, but slew the whole population, 
including women and children, although nobody 
gave them any orders to do so, and did not desist 
until the whole place was razed to the ground. 
When he arrived at Castax, Scipio divided his army 
into three parts and invested the city. He did not 
press the siege, however, but gave the inhabitants 
time to repent, having heard that they were so 
disposed. The latter, having slain those of the 
garrison who objected and put down all opposition, 
surrendered the place to Scipio, who stationed a 
new garrison there and placed the town under the 
government of one of its own citizens, a man of high 
reputation. He then returned to New Carthage, and 
sent Silanus and Marcius to the straits to devastate 
the country as much as they could. 

33. There was a town named Astapa which had 
been always and wholly of the Carthaginian party. 
Marcius laid siege to it, and the inhabitants foresaw 
that, if they were captured by the Romans, they 
would be reduced to slavery. Accordingly they 
brought all their valuables into the market-place, 
piled wood around them, and put their wives and 
children on the heap. They made fifty of their 
principal men take an oath that whenever they 
should see that the city must fall, they would kill 
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the women and children, set fire to the pile, and slay cHap. 
themselves thereon. ‘Then calling the gods to 
witness what they had done, they sallied out against 
Marcius, who did not anticipate anything of the 
kind. For this reason they easily repulsed his 
light-armed troops and cavalry. When they became 
engaged with the legionaries, they still had the 
best of it, because they fought with desperation. 
But the Romans eventually overpowered them by 
sheer numbers, for the Astapians certainly were not 
inferior to them in bravery. When they had all 
fallen, the fifty who remained behifid slew the 
women and children, kindled the fire, and flung 
themselves on it, thus leaving the enemy a barren 
victory. Marcius, in admiration of the bravery of the 
Astapians, refrained from wantonly injuring their 
houses. 


VII 


34. Arrer this Scipio fell sick, and the command cHap. 
of the army devolved on Marcius. Some of the Yl! 
soldiers, who had squandered their means in riotous i eaivlo's 
living, and who thought that because they had «™y 
nothing they had found no fit compensation for . 
their toils, but that Scipio was appropriating all the 
glory of their deeds, seceded from Marcius and went 
off and encamped by themselves. Many from the 
garrisons joined them. Messengers came to them 
from Mago, bringing money and inviting them to 
secede to him. They took the money, chose generals 
and centurions from their own number, made other 
arrangements to their liking, put themselves under 
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military discipline,.and exchanged oaths with each cHap. 
other. When Scipio learned this, he sent word to 
the seceders: separately that on account of his 
sickness he had not yet been able to remunerate 
them for their services. He urged the others to try 
to win back their erring comrades. He also sent 
a letter to the whole army, as though they had 
already been reconciled, saying that he would 
immediately discharge his debt to them, and ordered 
them to come to New Carthage at once and get 
their provisions. 

35. Upon reading these letters, some thought 
that they were not to be trusted. Others put faith 
inthem. Finally they came to an agreement, and 
all set out to New Carthage together. When they 
approached, Scipio enjoined upon those senators 
who were with him that each should attach himself 
to one of the leaders of the sedition as they came 
in, and, as if to admonish him in a friendly way, 
should then make him his guest, and quietly secure 
him. He also gave orders to the military tribunes 
that each should have his most faithful soldiers in 
readiness at daybreak unobserved, with their swords, 
and station them at intervals in convenient places 
about the assembly, and if anyone should create a 
disturbance, to draw their weapons and kill him at 
once, without waiting for orders. Shortly after 
daybreak, Scipio himself was conveyed to the 
tribunal, and sent the heralds around to summon 
the soldiers to the place of meeting. The call was 
unexpected, and they were ashamed to keep their 
sick general waiting. They thought also that they 
were only called to get their rewards. So they 
eame running together from all sides, some without 
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their swords, others dressed only in their tunics, as CHAP. 
they had not even had time to put on all their Y! 
clothing, by reason of their haste. 

36. Scipio, having a guard around himself that 
was not observed, first accused them of their 
misdeeds, and then added that he should hold the 
ringleaders alone responsible. “These,” said he, The mutiny 
“TI shall punish with your help.” He had scarcely ™PPresse4 
said this when he ordered the lictors to divide 
the crowd in two parts, and when they had done so 
the senators dragged the guilty leaders into the 
middle of the assembly. When they cried out and 
called their comrades to their aid, every one who 
uttered a word was killed by the tribunes. The 
rest of the crowd, seeing that the assembly was 
surrounded by armed men, remained in sullen 
silence. Then Scipio caused the wretches who had 
been dragged into the middle to be beaten with 
rods, those who had cried for help being beaten 
hardest, after which he ordered that their necks 
should be pegged to the ground and their heads 
cut off. He proclaimed pardon to the rest. In 
this way was the mutiny in Scipio’s camp put down. 

37. While the mutiny was going on in the Roman 
army, a certain Indibilis, one of the chiefs who had 
come to an understanding with Scipio, made an 
incursion into part of the territory under Scipio's 
sway. When Scipio marched against him he made 
a brave resistance and killed some 1,200 of the 
Romans, but having lost 20,000 of his own men he 
‘sued for peace. Scipio made him pay a fine, and 
then came to an agreement with him. At this time Masinissa 
also Masinissa crossed the straits, without the know- "akess" 
ledge of Hasdrubal, and established friendly relations with Scipio 
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dordipov Te Kal mapanoryou oid Te veornta rat 
taxvepyiay nal péyeOos evrrpakias. of te $00- 
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with Scipio, and swore to join him if the war should cap. 
be carried into Africa. This man remained faithful ‘" 
under all circumstances and for the following reason. 
The daughter of Hasdrubal had been betrothed to 
him while he was fighting under the latter’s command. 
But King Syphax was pricked with love of the girl, 
and the Carthaginians, considering it a matter of 
great moment to secure Syphax against the Romans, 
gave her to him without consulting Hasdrubal. The 
latter, when he heard of it, concealed it from 
Masinissa out of regard for him. But Masinissa 
learned the facts and made an alliance with Scipiv. 
And so Mago, the admiral, despairing of Carthaginian 
success in Spain, sailed to the country of the 
Ligurians and the Gauls to recruit mercenaries. 
While he was absent on this business the Romans 
took possession of Gades, which he had abandoned. 
38. From this time, which was a little before the ac. 205 
144th Olympiad, the Romans began to send praetors 
to Spain yearly to the conquered nations as governors 
or superintendents to keep the peace. But he left 
them a small force suitable for a peace establish- 
ment, and settled his sick and wounded soldiers in a 
town which he named Italica after Italy, and this 
is the native place of Trajan and Hadrian who 
afterwards became emperors of Rome. Scipio him- 
self sailed for Rome with a large fleet magnificently 
arrayed, and loaded down with captives, money, arms, 
and all kinds of booty. The city gave him a glorious 
reception, bestowing noble and unprecedented honours 
upon him on account of his youth and the rapidity 
and greatness of his exploits. Even those who 
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ae vobvres avT@ Thy mddat xouporoylay @oNOyouv 
és epryov aroBhva. Kai Savmiov pev Bavpalopevos 
eOprapBevev, "TvbiBoras be olyopévou Tod LKuTi@vos 
avbus adpiararo- wal aurov oi orparyyol TAS 
"IBnpias, Tov oTpaTov dryeipavres Sao avrois iv 
mepl 7a, dpovpia, Kal Sdvapuy addqy arr. Tov 
barnKowy guvaryaryovTes, éxrewav. Tous & aitious 
THS dmoatdcews € és plow Taparyaryovres Gavare 
perirOon, Kal Ta, évTa abrois edjpevoav. Td TE 
6m Ta cuvapdpeva avT@ Xpiipacw elipiocar, 
kal Ta dha avTav rapetrovTo, wal Sunpa 
ytTnoav, Kar Ppoupas duvarwrépas avrois érré- 
ornaay. Kal rdde bev mw evOds pera LaTiova, 
Kal 4 wpetTn ‘Pwpaiwr és 1 Rnpiav reipa és tovTo 
ernrye. 


VIII 


Car. 39. Xpéve & Barepov, bre “Pwpaios Kerrois Te 
trois tepl Madov érrodguouv Kab Pirimne re 
Maxedou, eveotépioay avis és THY doyoNav 
avtav ot “T8npes. Kal avrois érré Onoay éx 
‘Pons otpatrnyol rodde Tod mohépyou cL Tpavids 
te Tovdiravds Kal Mapxos “Edovtos, peta 
exeivous Muvov«ios. «al él Toure, peifovos Ere 
THs KunTEws yeyvouevns, pera, TAEOVOS duvdpews 
erréupOn Kdrop, véos pev Ov er mapray, avorn- 
pos dé Kal perdrrovos; ouvéoet Te yrouns Kat 
Sevornte Adyoor a wmpeTys, BoTE avTov emt ToIS 
Adyous éxdovy ob Popaior Anpocbévn, muv0avo- 
pevot Tov dprorov év trois "EXAnot pytopa yeye- 
vnoOat Anpoobévn. 
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envied him acknowledged that his boastful promises cHaP. 
of long ago were realised in facts. Andso,admired by ‘"™ 
all, he was awarded the honour of a triumph. But as 
soon as Scipio departed from Spain, Indibilis rebelled 
again. The generals i in Spain, collecting together an 
army from the garrisons, and such forces as_ they 
could obtain from the subject tribes, defeated and 
slew him. Those who were guilty of inciting the 
revolt were brought to trial, and sentenced to death, 

and their property was confiscated. The tribes that 
took sides with Indibilis were fined, deprived of their 
arms, required to give hostages, and placed under 
stronger garrisons. These things happened just 
after Scipio’s departure. And so the first war under- 
taken by the Romans in Spain came to an end. 


VII 


39. SuBsEQUENTLY, when the Romans were at war cHar. 
with the Gauls on the Po, and with Philip of ‘ 
Macedon, the Spaniards attempted anotherrevolution, s.c. 197 
thinking the Romans now too distracted to ‘heed 
them. Sempronius Tuditanus and Marcus Helvius 
were sent from Rome as generals against them, and 
after them Minucius. As the disturbance became Cato the 
greater, Cato was sent in addition, with larger “™°™ 
forces. He was still a very young man, but austere, s.c. 195 
laborious, and distinguished by such sagacity and 
eloquence that the Romans called him Demosthenes 
for his speeches, for they learned that Demosthenes 
had been the greatest orator of Greece. 
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40. ‘Os 8 Karémrevce THs “IBnpias és To 

4 > , e f. e A / 
kanrovpevoy ’Eyrropioy o Kdtwy, of pév troréutoe 
mavtobev ém’ avrov és TeTpakiapuplous aynyépato, 
6 8 émt pév te tiv otpatiay éyipvater, as & 
Euerre cuvevexOjoecOar wdyn, Tas vais as elyev 
és Maocadiav darémempe, xal. tov otpatov 
edidacKkey od TodtTo elvat poBepdor, Ste awWAOee 
yj e \ \ > , 74 
Mpovxovov of modeutor (THY yap evrpuyiay det 
Tod mréovos emrixpaTeiv), GAN Ott vedv amropodpev, 
@s ovK exe, ef py Kpatoipev, ovd€ owrnpiar. 
TavT eirev aitixa ovvéBarev, ove éreArricas, 

Lid Cg \ , ? \ , 
@omep €Etepot, Tov atpatov, addr\ja goRyaas. 
ryevouevns 5 ey xepal Ths paxns, és wavrTa perte- 
moa Tapaxadrav kal tapokivev. axpitov § 


-adras és Seidnv éorépay ert ovens, nal TrodAdOv 


mintovtav éxatépwOev, > Tiva réopov inpnrov 
pera Tp Tafewv epedpar avéd ape, TO épyov 
oyod may éroyropevos. as dé elde Tovs Hévous 
Trav idiev padiota évoydoupévous, Opunaev és 
avTous mpoxivduvevor, Epyp te xal Bon cvverdpake 
tovs éyOpovs, nal mp@tos xathpke tis viens. 
Sio~as te vuxtos SANs expdtnoev avTav Tov 
otpatorédou, kal qroAAovs aréxTewwev. eTaviorTe 
& ws ayeuove TIS viens cvvAdovTO cUpTAEKOpEVOL. 
kal peta TodTO avérrave THY oTpaTiav, Kal Ta 
Adpupa errimpacer. 

41. IpecBevovtav & és abtov drdvtwv Sunpa 
Te nTnoev adda, kal BiBria eodpayiopéva és 
éxdoTous TWeplémepuTe, Kal Tos Pépovtas éxéNevev 
HuEpa ud mavtas arodobvar Kal wpite rHv 
nuépay, Texunpdpevos Ste pddiota és THY Trop- 
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40. When Cato arrived in Spain at the place cHap. 
called Emporiae, the enemy from all quarters VY"! 
assembled against him to the number of 40,000. He 
took a short time to discipline his forces. But when 
he was about to fight he sent away the ships which he 
had brought to Massilia. Then he’ told his soldiers 
that they had not so much to fear from the superior 
numbers of the enemy (for courage could always 
overcome numbers), as from their own want of ships, 
so that there was not even safety for them unless 
they beat the enemy. With these words he in- 
stantly joined battle, having inspired his army, not 
with hope, as do other generals, but with fear. 

As soon as they came to close quarters he flew hither 

and thither exhorting and cheering his troops. When His victory 
the conflict had continued doubtful till the evening  5P4™ 
and many had fallen on both sides, he ascended a 

high hill with three cohorts of the reserve, where 

he could overlook the whole field. Seeing the 
centre of his own line sorely pressed he sprang to 

their relief, exposing himself to danger, and broke 

the ranks of the enemy with a charge and a shout, 

and began the victory with his own hand. He pur- 

sued them the whole night, captured their camp, 

and slew a vast number. Upon his return the 
soldiers congratulated and embraced him as the 
author of the victory. After this he gave the army 

a rest and sold the plunder. 

41. Now envoys came to him from all sides, and 
he demanded further hostages, and to each of their 
towns he sent sealed letters, and charged the 
bearers that they should all deliver the letters on one 
and the same day, for he had fixed the day by 
calculating how long it would take to reach the 
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AR. poordito Tod api£ovras. éxédeve & 1) ypad? 
tais apxais tay rodewv dmdcats Kabaipely Ta 
teixyn ohdv, aitas juépas F Ta ypdupata 
AdBorev: ci Se dvdOowTo THY Hpépav, avdpaTrodia- 
pov neither. ot dé apte wey HrTnwévoe peydry 
paxn, 01d bé wyvoias cite povots cP drract Tadta 
mpoceTayOn, poBovpevor povot pev as evKata- 


_ dpovntro, peta 5é TOV GrrAwv pH povor Bpade- 


voot, Katpoy te ovx exovtes Tepiméwar mpos 
GAXANAoUs, Kal TOs OTpaTLWTAas TOds éAnAVOdTAS 
PETA TOV Ypayparav épertatas adiow evraBov- 
pevot, TO aopétepov aagares Exactot mpovpryou 
TiOépevor, TA Telyn KaOnpovy peTa arrovdys. év 
@® yap &rrak brraxovew eddxe, cal 7d tTaxéws eip- 
yaoOat mpochaBeiv epirotipodvto. obtw pev al 
mores at mept “IBnpa mwotapov pias juépas, vd’ 
évos OTPATHYILATOS, avral Ta telyn TA éauTOV 
KaOnpovv, Kat “Pewpaiors és 70 pédNov evépodot 
yevouevat Seépervay és mretorov em eipnvns. 

42, ‘Orvpridor & darepov Téccapow, api 
Tas TEVTHRKOVTO car éxarov, modrol trav *1P%- 
pav vis amopodvres anéornoay amo ‘Popaion, 
addot Te Kal Aovaoves, ot mreph Tov "I8npa 
@eqvrat. oTparetcas ow én’ avrous dararos 
Povroutos Prdxos é évika payxn. Kat ToAAol pev 
avréy Kata monets SteAWOnoar: 6aot O€ paduoTa 
vis iymopouv Kal e& ahs éBuorevor, € gs Kowmréyav 
moh ouvéepuyor, 7} tj veoxtioTOs Te iy Kat oyupd, 
Kal nuketo Taxéws. bOev o Oppepevor Tov PraKKov 
exédevopy, katabevta odhicw vrép TaY avypnuevey 
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farthest town. The letters commanded the magi- cuar. 


strates of all the towns to demolish their walls on the 
very day they received the order. If they postponed 
the day, he threatened to sell them into slavery. 
They, having been lately vanquished .in a great 
battle, and not knowing whether these orders had 
been sent to them alone or to all, were much 
perplexed, for if it were to them alone, they felt 
that they were but objects of scorn, but if it were 
to the others also, they feared to be the only ones 
to delay. Wherefpre as they had no time to send 
to each other, and were apprehensive of the soldiers, 
standing over them with the despatches, they each 
severally decided to consult the interests of their 
own safety. And so they threw down their walls 
with all speed, for when they had once decided to 
obey they were eager to gain credit for carrying out 
the work expeditiously. Thus the towns along the 
river Ebro in one day, and thanks to a single 
stratagem, levelled their own walls. Being less 
able to resist the Romans thereafter, they remained 
longer at peace. 

42. Four Olympiads later,—that is, about the 150th 
Olympiad,—many Spanish tribes, having insufficient 
land, including among others the Lusones, who dwelt 
along the river Ebro, revolted from the Roman rule. 
The consul Fulvius Flaccus attacked and defeated 
them, and the greater part of them scattered among 
their towns. But those who were particularly in 
want of land, and lived a vagabond life, collected at 
Complega, a city newly built and fortified, which had 
grown rapidly. Sallying out from this place they 
demanded that Flaccus should deliver to them a 
cloak, a horse, and a sword as recompense for each 
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Cap. éxdatou odyov Te wal tarrov Kal Ethos, drorpé- 


yew && "TAnpias mplv Tt Kaxov tadeiv. o Sé 
TOAXOUS avTosS én oayous oloev, Kat TOIS 1 peo- 
Beow abtav émépuevos TH Wodee Tapertpatorre- 
Sevoevr. of & advopoiws tais amendais opav 
avtixa amedidpackor, Kal Ta TaV éyyts BapBd- 
pov énngovro. xpavra, 6é Siumdois iparious 
maxéow, avri xrapvdov auTa mepiropTa@pevot, 
Kal todTo adryov iyyobvrat. 

43, Prd pev ovv diddoxos ArBev émt Thy 
otpatnyiay Tepe psos Lepmpovios T'pdxyos. Ka- 
paouy 8é mony, #) ‘Popaior Wy pidn, Sic puproe 
KerriBipov émroALopKoup: ral émibofos qv ado- 
cecBat, Tpdxxou apddpa pev érreuryopuévou BonOh- 
gat TH monet, , MEpuavTos oS &v evap TOUS 
moepious, Kal ovK EXOVTOS ovde pnvicat TH Trodec 
mept éavtod. Tév ody tis ihdpxov, Kopinos, 
evOupn Gels mpos éavrov kal Tpdnx@ TO TOALNLA 
aveveyKov, everopriaaro cdyov “IBnpixds, war 
Aabe@v dvepix On Tots XopToroyovst : TOV TodeLLov, 
over Hroe Te avrois ws “ISnp és TO otparoredov, 
kal és THY Kdpaouw Siadpapov eunvucey dre 
Tipdxxos ériot. ot pev 87 dveraOncar, é eynapTepy- 
cauvres TH _TodopKia péxpe Tipdxxos avtois 
emp Oe pera TpiTny Huépav, kat ot TodLopKoovres 
dnaveornoay: Sia pvproe 8 é« tis Kopmdéyas 
duér ov é > TO T'paxyov oTpatoTedoy avv 
ixernptass, kal wAnotdoavtes aBoxrras éré0evto 
abT@, wal ouvetapakay. o 8 ebunydvers efédurev 
avrois TO orparorebor, Kab imexpwwato every: 
elra Siaprrdatovow émiotpagels érrémecé te Kal 
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of their dead in the late war, and take himself out cHap. 
of Spain or suffer the consequences. Flaccus replied VY"! 
that he would bring them plenty of cloaks, and 
following closely after their messengers he encamped 

before the city. Far from making good their threats, 

they took to their heels, plundering the neighbouring 
barbarians on the road. These people wear a thick 

outer garment with a double fold which they fasten 

with a clasp after the manner of a military cloak, 

and they call it the sagum. 

43. Flaceus was succeeded in the command by ®«. 179 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, at which time the aus eer 
city of Caravis, which was in alliance with Rome, was in Spain. 
besieged by 20,000 Celtiberians. As it was reported 
that the place was about to be taken Gracchus 
hastened all the more to relieve it. He could but 
tirele about the besiegers, and had no means even of 
communicating to the town his own nearness. 
Cominius, a prefect of horse, having considered the 
matter carefully, and communicated his daring plan 
to Gracchus, donned a Spanish sagum and secretly 
mingled with the enemy’s foragers. In this way he 
gained entrance to their camp as a Spaniard, and 
slipped through into Caravis, and told the people that 
Gracchus was approaching. Wherefore they endured 
the siege patiently and were saved, for Gracchus 
arived three days later, and the _besiegers 
tired. About the same time the inhabitants of Com- 
plega, to the number of 20,000, came to Gracchus’ 
tmp in the guise of petitioners bearing olive- 

ches, and when they arrived they attacked him 
expectedly, and threw everything into confusion. 
Graechus adroitly abandoned his camp to them and 
‘mulated flight; then suddenly turning he fell upon 
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‘mdelorous exrewve, Kab TAS Koumréyas xaréoxe 
wal TOV meptoixey. rovs 6é amopous our@purte, 
Kal yy adtois Svepétper. Kai waow ero trois 
THde owvOijcas axprBeis, nal? a ‘Peopaiov é évovrat 
iro Spxous Te Opoocev avrois nal éhaBev, éme- 
moOnTous év Tots Borepov Tohewous mohAdxts 
yevopévous. &e a Kal év TAnpig nal év ‘Pédun 
dudvupos éyévero 6 T'pdxyxos, nat OpudBevaoe 
NapTpas. 


IX 


44. "Ereot 8 ob roddois barepov modEwos AAXNOS 
nyépOn rept “IBnpiav yarerdos é« toadode apo- 
ddcews. Leyidn words éott KertiByjpov trav 
Berra Aeyouevov peydrAn Te xai dSuvaty, Kai és 
Tas Lewmpoviou Tpdxyou cuvOjxas éveyéyparro. 
attn tas Bpaxurépas modes avexilev és abryy, 
Kat teixyos és tecoapadxovta atadiovs Kixro 
mepieBareto, TitOovs te Spopov yévos dAXo 
ovynvayxater és tadta. 4 Se ovyKANTOS TUOOMEVH 
TO Te TeLyos amHyopeve Teryifev, Kal popovs Free 
Tous opicOévras éml Tpdxyov, otpateterOal re 
‘Papaiow mpocétacce: kal yap Tov0’ ai Tpdxyou 
cuvOjKar éxédevov. of 5¢ wept pev 706 Telyous 
édeyov darnyopedo Bas KeariBnpow bd Tpdexou 
HH xtifew mores, od Teryiferv Tas b dmapxovcas: 
trav Se dopav Kal THs Eevayias bn’ abtav épacav 
‘Popatwv apeiobat pera pdeyov. xal t@ dvte 
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them while they were plundering, killed most of cHap. 
them, and made himself master of Complega and 
those who dwelt in the neighbourhood. He gave a 
place in the community to the poorer classes, and 
apportioned land to them, and made carefully defined 
treaties with all the tribes, binding them to be the 
friends of Rome, and giving and receiving oaths to 
that effect. These treaties were often longed for in 
the subsequent wars. In this way Gracchus became 
celebrated both in Spain and in Rome, and was 
awarded a splendid triumph. 


IX 


44, Some years later another serious war broke cHAP. 
out in Spain for the following reason: Segeda, a 
large and powerful city of a Celtiberian tribe called >* 
the Belli, was included in the treaties made by ae sea 
Sempronius Gracchus. It persuaded the inhabitants Titthi 
of the smaller towns to settle in its own borders, and 
then surrounded itself with a wall forty stades in 
circumference. It also forced the Titthi, a neigh- 
bouring tribe, to join in the undertaking. When 
the Senate learned this it forbade the building of 
the wall, demanded the tribute imposed in the time 
of Gracchus, and also ordered the inhabitants to 
furnish a contingent for the Roman army, for this 
too was one of the stipulations of the treaty made 
with Gracchus. As to the wall they replied that 
the Celtiberians were forbidden by Gracchus to build 
new cities, but not forbidden to fortify those which 
already existed. As to the tribute and the‘ military 
contingent they said that they had.been released 
from these requirements by the Romans themselves 
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cap. Roav adepévot, Sidwor 8 4% BovdAn Tas todode 
Swpeds del mpootieica Kupias écecOar péype av 
avrh kal To Syu@ Sox7. 

45. Xrparnyds ovv én’ avtodvs NwBerLov 
éméumeto peta otpatias ov mod TplLopupiov 
avdpav amodeovens: dv ered) ofiow oi Yeyndaior 
mpootovra éyvwoay, ow Td TElyos éxTEeNeoaVTES 
épevyov és "Apovaxods peta traidoy Kal yuvaxdrv, 
kal odds imodéyerOar tos *Apovakodrs tap- 
exdrouv. ot dé brrodéxovtai Te, Kal Kdpov avrav 
Leyndaiov, TroNepueKov elvat vopubopevor, aipodvras 
aTpaTnyov. 0 be tpirn pera Ty yetporoviay 
Hpépa Stopupiovs melovs Kal imméas mwevtaxic- 
xeALous > Twa rOxpnv evedpevoas Tapodevoucr 
Tots ‘Papatos émébeto, cat Ths pwayns ert Todw 
ayxopudrov yevouévns éxpdte Te AapTpPas, Kat 
“‘Papaiov tov ée& doteos Exrewev és éEaxtoxidious, 
Os péya TH Tore yevécOas TO aTUYNWA. aTaKTOU 
6 abt@ ths Si@dEews earl rH vinn yeyouévns, of 
Ta oxevopopa ‘Pwpaiwy gurdocovres imneis 
érréSpapov, kal Kdpov te adrov dpiotedovra 
éxrewav Kal érépovs aud’ adrov, ode éddoaous 
kai oide Tov éEaxtoy rior, HEXpL wok éreMoica 
biérvcev. eyiryvero 88 tavO’ Ste ‘Pwpaion ro 
“Hoaiorw tH éopriy dyovow: BOev oddels dv Excoy 
dpeev €F éxeivov payns rapa tHvde THY iipépav. 

46. ’Apovaxol pev odv evOds adtis vuctos és 
Nopavtiay, } Suvatwtdrn modus Hv, cvvenéyovto, 
Kal otpatnyous “AuBova cal Aevxwva podvto 
Noferiov 8 avdtois tpicly apyépais torepov 
ereXOav mapectpatorésevcey ard aTadiov 
Tecodpwv Kal eixoow. tapayevopevav Sé of 
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subsequently. This was true, but the Senate, when cnap. 
granting these exemptions, always adds that they !* 
shall continue only during the pleasure of the Senate 

and Roman people. 

45. Accordingly Nobilior was sent against them as 5.<. 158 

general with an army of nearly 30,000 men. When Beginning 
the Segedians learned of his coming, their wall not Numantino 
being yet finished, they fled with their wives and W 
children to the Arevaci and begged them to receive 
them. The Arevaci did so, and also chose a Segedian 
named Carus, whom they considered skilful in war, 
as their general. On the third day after his election 
he placed 20,000 foot and 5000 horse in ambush in _ 
a dense forest and fell upon the Romans as they 
passed by. The battle was for a long time doubtful, 
but in the end he gained a splendid victory, 6000 
Roman citizens being slain. So great a disaster 
befell the city on that day. But while he “was 
engaged in a disorderly pursuit after the victory, the 
Roman horse, who were guarding the baggage, fell 
upon him, and in their tun killed no less than 6000 
Romans, including Carus himself, who was perform- 
ing prodigies of valour. Finally night put an end 
to the conflict. This disaster happened on the day 
on which the Romans are accustomed to celebrate 
the festival of Vulcan. For which reason, from that 
time on, no general will begin a battle on that day 
unless compelled to do so. 

46. Immediately, that very night, the Arevaci 
assembled at Numantia, which was a very strong 
city, and chose Ambo and Leuco as their generals. 
Three days later Nobilior advanced and pitched his 
camp twenty-four stades from the place. Here, 
after being joined by 300 Nomad horse, sent to him 
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cap. Nouddev imméwy tpraxocior, obs Maccavagans 
'X Grerréppet, nai edepdvrov Séxa, THY oTpaTLAY 
ériyye Tois Todepios, aywov dricw Ta Onpia 
AavOdvovta. Kal yevouéevns ev yepol THs wayns 
of pev advdpes Siéotncav, ta S& Onpla é€e- 
gaivero: wal ot Kedri@npes atroi te Kal ot 
immo. chav ov mpw éwpaxotes édépavtas év 
moréuors eOopuBotvto Kai Katépevyor és thy 
mod. 0 S& kal Tois Teiyeow avTovs émipye, Kal 
éudyero yevvaiws, péxpt Tav edepdvtwy Tis és 
Thy Kehariy MO@ peyado KaTaTimrovTs TANYEls 
nryptoOn Te, kal éxBonoas péytatov és Tovs hidous 
émeaTpépeto, Kal aviyjper Tov év Troaiv, ov Staxpivey 
ere pidsov 7 odgusov. of te GArd edA€havtes 
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by Masinissa, and ten elephants, he moved against cHap. 
the enemy, placing the animals in the rear, where 
they could not be seen. Then, when they came to 
close quarters, the army divided and brought the 
elephants into view. The Celtiberians and their 
horses, who had never seen elephants before in war, 
were thunderstruck and fled to the city. Nobilior 
took the animals right up to the city walls, and 
fought bravely, until one of the. elephants was 
struck on the head with a large falling stone, when 
he became savage, uttered a loud cry, turned upon 
his friends, and began to destroy everything that 
came in his way, making no longer any distinction 
between friend and foe. The other elephants, 
excited by his cries, all began to do the same, 
trampling the Romans under foot, wounding them 
and tossing them this way and that. This is always 
the way with elephants when they are frightened. 
Then they take everybody for foes; wherefore some 
people call them the common enemy, on account of 
their fickleness. The Romans then took to dis- 
orderly flight. When the Numantines perceived 
this they sallied out and pursued them, killing about 
4000 men and three elephants. They also captured 
many arms and standards. The loss of the Celti- 
berians was about 2000. 

47, Nobilior, recovering a little from this disaster, 
made an attack upon some stores which the enemy 
had collected at the town of Axinium, but he 
afcomplished nothing, and having lost many of his 
men there too, he returned by night to his camp. 
Thence he sent Biesius, a cavalry officer, to secure 
the alliance of a neighbouring tribe and to ask for 
cavalry. They gave him some, and as he was return- 
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ing with them the Celtiberians laid an ambush for cHapP. 
him. The ambush was discovered and the allies ™ 
escaped, but Biesius, who engaged the enemy, was — 
killed and many of his soldiers with him. Under 
the influence of such a succession of disasters to the 
Romans, the town of Ocilis, where their provisions 
and money were stored, went over to the Celtiberians. 
Then Nobilior in despair went into winter quarters 

in his camp, sheltering himself as well as_ he 
could. He suffered much from scantiness of supplies, 
having only what was inside the camp, and from 
heavy snowstorms and severe frost, so that many of 

his men perished while outside gathering wood, 
and others inside fell victims to confinement and 
cold. 

48. The following year Claudius Marcellus suc- ac. 152 
ceeded Nobilior in the command, bringing with him Claudius 
8000 foot and 500 horse. The enemy laid an ambush jn'gcain’ 
for him also, but he moved through them with cir- 
cumspection and pitched his camp before Ocilis with 
his whole army. As he was an effective general, he 
brought the place to terms at once and granted it 
pardon, taking ‘hostages and imposing a fine of thirty 
talents of silver. The Nergobriges, hearing of his 
moderation, sent and asked what they could do to 
obtain peace. In reply he ordered them to furnish 
him 100 horsemen as auxiliaries, and they promised 
to do so, but in the meantime in another quarter 
they were attacking the rear guard of the Romans 
and carrying off some of the baggage animals. They 
then came with the 100 horsemen, and claimed to 
have fulfilled their contract, explaining the attack 
on the rear-guard as an error committed by certain 
of their people who were ignorant of the agreement. 
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Marcellus then put the hundred horsemen in chains, cHap. 
sold their horses, devastated their country, distributed 1 
the plunder to his soldiers, and besieged the city. 
When the Nergobriges saw the engines advanced 
and the mounds thrown up against their walls they 
sent a herald, who wore a wolf's skin instead of 
bearing a herald’s staff, and begged forgiveness. 
Marcellus replied that he would not grant it unless He makes 
all the Arevaci, the Belli, and the Titthi would Pidic. 
ask it together. When these tribes heard of this, 
they sent ambassadors eagerly, and begged that 
Marcellus would let them off with a light punishment 
and renew the terms of the agreement made with 
Gracchus. This petition was opposed by some of 
the other natives on whom.they had made war. 

49. Marcellus sent ambassadors from each party 
to Rome to carry on their dispute there. At the 
same time he sent private letters to the Senate urging 
peace. He desired that the war should be brought 
to an end by himself, thinking that he should gain 
lory from this too. The ambassadors from the 
Riendly faction, on coming to the city, were treated 
as guests, but, as was customary, those from the 
hostile faction lodged outside the walls. The Senate 
rejected the proposal of peace, and took it ill that 
these people had refused to submit to the Romans 
when asked to do so by Nobilior, the predecessor otf 
Marcellus. So they replied that Marcellus would 
announce the Senate’s decision to them. They at 
once enrolled an army for Spain, now for the first 
time by lot, instead of the customary levy, for since 
many had complained that they had been treated 
unjustly by the consuls in the enrolment, while 
others had been chosen for easier service, it was 
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decided now to choose by lot. The consul Licinius cHap. 
Lucullus was appointed to the command, and he had 

for his second in command Cornelius Scipio, who was Pend 
not long afterwards distinguished as the conqueror succeeds 
of Carthage, and later of Numantia. oer 

50. While Lucullus was on the march Marcellus 
notified the Celtiberians of the coming war, and gave 
back the hostages in response to their request. 

Then he sent for the chief of the Celtiberian 
embassy in Rome and conferred with him privately 
along time. From this circumstance it was even then 
suspected, and was strongly confirmed by later 
events, that he sought to persuade them to put 
their affairs in his hands, because he was anxious 
to bring the war to an end before the arrival of 
Lucullus. For after this conference 5000 of the 
Arevaci took possession of the city of Nergobriga : 
and Marcellus marched against Numantia, encamped 
at a distance of five stades from it, and was driving 
the Numantines inside the walls when their leader 
Litenno halted and called out that he would like to 
have a conference with Marcellus. This being 
granted, he said that the Belli, Titthi, and Arevaci 
put themselves entirely in Marcellus’ hands. He was 
delighted to hear this, and having demanded and 
received hostages and money from them all, he let 
them go free. Thus the war with the Belli, the »c. 151 
Titthi, and the Arevaci was brought to an end 
before Lucullus arrived. 

51. Lucullus being greedy of fame and needing Hisin- 
money, because he was in straitened circumstances, SOU, 
invaded the territory of the Vaccaei, another Celti- 
berian tribe, neighbours of the Arevaci, although 
he had no warrant from the Senate, nor had they 
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ever attacked the Romans, or offended Lucullus cHap. 
himself. Crossing the river Tagus he came to the 
city of Cauca, and pitched his camp near it. The 
citizens asked him what he had come for, and 
what occasion there was for war, and when he 
replied that he had come to aid the Carpetani, whom 

the Vaccaei had maltreated, they retired for the 
time inside their walls, but sallied out and fell upon 

his wood-cutters and foragers, killing many and 
pursuing the remainder to the camp. There was 
also a pitched battle, in which the Caucaei, who 
resembled light-armed troops, had the advantage 
for a long time, until they had expended all their 
darts. Then they fled, not being accustomed to 
withstand an onset, and while jostling each other 

at the gates about 3000 of them were slain. 

52. The next day the elders of the city came out 
wearing crowns on their heads and _ bearing olive- 
branches, and again asked Lucullus what they should 
do to establish friendly relations. He replied that 
they must give hostages and 100 talents of silver, 
and place their cavalry at his disposal. When all 
these demands had been complied with, he asked 
that a Roman garrison should be admitted to the 
city. When the Caucaei assented to this also, he 
brought in 2000 soldiers carefully chosen, to whom 
he had given orders that when they were admitted 
they should occupy the walls. When this was done 
Lucullus introduced the rest of his army and ordered 
them at the sound of the trumpet to kill all the 
adult males of the Caucaei. The latter, invoking the 
gods who preside- over promises and oaths, and 
upbraiding the perfidy of the Romans, were cruelly 
slain, only a few out of 20,000 escaping by leaping 
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down the sheer walls at the gates. Lucullus sacked cHapP. 
the city and brought infamy upon the Roman name. 
The rest of the barbarians collecting together from 
the fields took refuge among inaccessible rocks or in 
the most strongly fortified towns, carrying away what 
they could, and burning what they were obliged to 
leave, so that Lucullus should not find any plunder. 

53. The latter, having traversed a long stretch of 
deserted country, came to a city called Intercatia 
where more than 20,000 foot and 2000 horse had 
taken refuge together. Lucullus very toolishly in- 
vited them to enter into a treaty. They reproached 
him with the slaughter of the Caucaei, and asked 
him whether he invited them to the same kind of a 
pledge that he had given to that people. He, like 
all guilty souls, being angry with his accusers 
instead of with himself, laid waste their fields. 
Then he drew a line of siege around the city, 
. threw up several mounds, and repeatedly set his 
forces in order of battle to provoke a fight. The 
enemy did not as yet respond, but fought with 
projectiles only. There was a certain barbarian 
distinguished by his splendid armour, who frequently 
rode into the space between the armies and 
challenged the Romans to single combat, and when 
nobody accepted the challenge he jeered at them, 
executed a triumphal dance, and went back. After Belple 
he had done this several times, Scipio, who was still ne entire 
a youth, felt very much aggrieved, and springing 
forward accepted the challenge. Fortunately he 
won the victory, although he was small, and his 
opponent big. 

54. This victory raised the spirits of the Romans, 
but the next night they were haunted by numerous 
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terrors. A body of the enemy's horse who had gone CHAP. 


out foraging before Lucullus arrived, returned, and 
not finding any entrance to the city because it was 
surrounded by the besiegers, ran about shouting and 
creating disturbance, while those inside the walls 
shouted back. These noises caused strange terror 
in the Roman camp. Their soldiers were sick from 
watching and want of sleep, and because of the 
unaccustomed food which the country afforded. 
They had no wine, no salt, no vinegar, no oil, but 
lived on wheat and barley, and quantities of venison 
and rabbits’ flesh boiled without salt, which caused 
dysentery, from which many died. Finally when 
their mound was completed and by battering the 
enemy’s walls with their engines they had knocked 
down a section, they rushed into the city, but were 
speedily overpowered. Being compelled to retreat 
and being unacquainted with the ground, they fell 
into a reservoir where most of them perished. 
The following night the barbarians repaired their 
broken wall. As both sides were now suffering 
severely (for famine had fastened upon both), Scipio 
promised the barbarians that if they would make a 
treaty it should not be violated. He was believed 
because of his reputation for virtue, and brought 
the war to an end on the following terms: The 
Intercatii to give to Lucullus 10,000 cloaks, a certain 
number of cattle, and fifty hostages. As for the 
gold and silver which Lucullus demanded, and for 
the sake of which he had waged this war, thinking 
that all Spain abounded with gold and silver, he 
got none. In fact they had none, and these 
particular Celtiberians do not set any value on those 
metals. 
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cap. 55. "Ent be Tladnavriay gee TONY, 4 defer TE 
apeths elye petlw, Kal aoddol cuverrehevyeray 
és avtyny Bev avt@ auveBovrevdy Tives atro- 
xepely mpd telpas. 6 88 rodvypiparoy elyar 
muvOavopuevos ovK aveyapel, pexpt orToAoyooVTA 
avdrov of TladAdvrios cuvexas brrevow nv@ydovy 
Te kal aovtoroyeiy éxddvov. arropav Sé tpopav 
6 Aevxorros dvetetyvu, Tetpdywvov év wri 
: Tov otpaTov aywv, éropévav avT@ Kal ToTe TOY 
Tla\vavriwy péxpe Aopiov motapot, Ger oi 
pev Tladdavrioe vuxrds dvexdpovv, o & és thy 
Tupditavav xopav SiedOov éxeipafev. Kai tovTo 
térxos Hv tov Ovaxkaiwy Todguov, Tapa W- 
giopa ‘Papaiwy tre Aevxdoddov yevouévov. ai 

6 AevKonrXos érri tebe OSE Ex p/n. 


».¢ 


cap. 56. Tod & avrov xpdvou pépos aAXO "IB ipor 

X abtovépor, of Avotravol xadodvrat, Tovvixou 
chav nyoupévov ta ‘Popalov trynxoa érxtovto, 
Kal Tovs oTpatnyobvtas avTav, Mavidsov te nat 
Kadrovpyiov icwva, tpeydpevor xtelvovow 
éEaxraxtrdtous, kal én’ adrois Tepévriov Ovdp- 
pova Tapiay. ols érrapOels o TlovKos Ta péxps 
@keavod Katédpape, kal Ovértwvas és Thy 
oTpatelay mpocdaBev érrodopKer ‘Pwpaiey tarn- 
Kéous Tous Aeyopevous BAactodoivxas, ols hac 
"AwiBav tov Kapxnddomov érouicar twas éx 
AwBuns, kal mapa toito KAnOjvar Bractodoi- 
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55. He went next to Pallantia, a city more cHapP. 
renowned for bravery, where many refugees had !* 
congregated, for which reason he was advised by 
some to pass by without making an attempt upon it. 

But, having heard that it was a rich place, he would 

not go away until the Pallantian horse, by in- 
cessantly harassing his foragers, prevented him from 
getting supplies. Being unable to get food, Lucullus Lrgtinnn 
withdrew his army, marching in the form of an Romaus 
oblong, and still pursued by the Pallantians as far 

as the river Douro. From thence the Pallantians 
returned by night to their own country. Lucullus 
passed into the territory of the Turditani, and went 

into winter quarters. This was the end of the war 

with the Vaccaei, which was waged by Lucullus con- 

trary to the authority of the Roman people, but he 

was never even called to account for it. 


X 


56. Arthis time another of the autonomous nations CHAP. 
of Spain, the Lusitanians, under Punicus as leader, . = 8% 
were ravaging the fields of the Roman subjects and + ae Lual- 
having put to flight their praetors, Manilius and tanian war 
Calpurnius Piso, killed 6000 Romans, and among 
them Terentius Varro, the quaestor. Elated by this 
success Punicus swept the country as far as the ocean, 
and joining the Vettones to his army he laid siege to 
the people called Blastophoenicians, who were Roman 
subjects. It is said that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, 
brought among these people settlers from Africa, 
whence they were called Blastophoenicians. Here 
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vixas. Tlovvos pev ovv AUO@ mAnyels és THY 
kepariy aéBave, Siabéyerar § adtov dvnp S 
dvopa Hv Kaicapos. odtos 6 Kaicapos Moupplo, 
peta otpatias adds émeNOovtse awd “Pons, és 
payny auvnvéxOn Kai Hrt@pevos Epuyev. Movp- 
plov & avtov atdxtws S:eKovtos émiatpadels 
éxtewvev és évvaxioyidious, kal tiv Te delay THY 
npmacuévny Kal TO oixelov atpatdomedov ave- 
c@cato, kal To ‘Pwpaiwy mpocédaBé Te, Kal 
Sinpraceyv Stra Kal onpueia word, Grrep ot 
BapBapot cata thy KerriBnpiav bry wepipé- 
povres émetoOatov. 

57. Movppsos 8 drrodotmous éxov mevTaKirXe- 
Movs éydpvatey evdov ev te otpatorédy, ded:@s 
Gpa mpoedOeciv és 7d mediov ply tovs dv8pas 
avabappjca. gurakas 88 ef te pépos of Bap- 
Bapou Tis adypnpévns relas trapépepov, adoxyjtws 
avtois érébeto, al morrovs SiapOeipas éraBe 
THY Neav Kat TA onpeta. Avottavev § of émt 
Odrepa tod Tdyou Totapod, Kaxelvor “Popaios 
merrorepwpevor, Kavxaivov agar tyyousévou Kov- 
véous émdpOouv, of ‘Pwpators Hoav birynKoot, Kat 
mTodty avT@v peyddny elrov Kovioropyw. mapa 
Te Tas atndas tas ‘Hpaxdelous Tov @xeavov 
érépwv, cal of pev THY GAXnv AtBiny Katérpexor, 
of & "Oxidny modu éerrodidpxovv. Movpyuos & 
éropevos evvaxiaxtdiors trelois Kal immedos rev- 
Taxootos Exteve ToV pev Snotvtwv és puplous Kal 
tevraxiaxirious, Tov 8 érépwv tivds, nal Tip 
montopxiay Stédvee THY ’Oxirys. évtvyav 8¢ cad 
rois pépovow & éceovrrnecay, Extewve xa Tovade 
mavras, ws pnd adyyedov amd tod Kaxod &a- 
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Punicus was struck on the head with a stone and cHaP. 
killed. He was succeeded by a man named Caesarus.. 

This man joined battle with Mummius, who came 

from Rome with another army, was defeated and 

put to flight, but as Mummius was pursuing him in 

a disorderly way, he rallied and slew about 9000 
Romans, recaptured the plunder they had taken 
from him as well as his own camp, and took that 

of the Romans also, together with many arms and 
standards, which the barbarians in derision carried 
throughout all Celtiberia. 

57. Mummius took his 5000 remaining soldiers ac. 158 
and drilled them in camp, not daring to go out into The doings 
the plain until they should have recovered their %M°™ 
courage. Having-waited for the barbarians to pass 
by, carrying a part of the booty they had captured, 
he fell upon them suddenly, slew a large number, 
and recaptured the plunder and the standards. The 
Lusitanians on the other side of the Tagus, under 
the leadership of Caucaenus, being also incensed 

inst the Romans, invaded the Cunei, who were 
Roman subjects, and captured a large city of theirs, 
Conistorgis, and near the Pillars of Hercules they 
crossed over the ocean, and some of them overran 
part of Africa, while others laid siege to the city 
of Ocile. Mummius followed them with 9000 foot 
and 500 horse, and slew about 15,000 of them who 
were engaged in plundering, and a few of the 
others, and raised the siege of Ocile. Falling in 
with a party who were carrying off booty, he slew 
all of them too, so that not one escaped to bear 
the tidings of the disaster. All the booty that it 
was possible to carry he divided among the soldiers, 
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CAP. huyeiv. trav Se relay diadobs TO oTpaTe Thy 
buvaray péper Oat, Ta ora Tois Oeois ois 
évuadioss Exavoev. 

Kai Movppuos pev rade wpdakas eravijOev és 
‘Pepny cai eOprdpBevoev, 58. exdéxerar Cy adrov 
Madpxos "AriALos, 6 bs Avovtavav pep és émtaxoaious 
émSpapery | arréxtewve, Kat THY peyiorny Tody 
eEeinev, 7 a, Gvopa "OFO paras, Ta & éyyvs KaTam\n- 
Edpevos drravra ent cuvOnKats mapédaBer. Kal 
TOUT@DY Hp & eva tov OvetTaver eOvous, 6 ouopou Tots 
Avovravois. as & dvelevyvue xedowy oArirtos, 
autixa TWAVTES teriBevro kat Twas ‘Popators 
dmnxdous émohopKouv" ois errevyopevos efereip 
THS mohopxias Zépouros r arBas 6 "Atodiou 
Siadoxos, pepe pd = xal vuxtl wevtaxocious 
oradious died Bev émupaiverar tois Avottavois, 
ral evbis és pany éEéracce, KaTdxorrov Tov 
oTparov eXwv. Tpewdpevos ° euTUX@s Tods 
Tonepious, éméxerto pevryovow arretpoTrohé pons. 
50ev da bevots aire Kal adovvTdaKtou THs budEews 
ovens dia KdTrov, ot BdpBapor xariSovres avrous 
dteoracpévous Te Kat dvamravopévous KaTa wépn 
auvenovres érréevTo, Kai xrelvovow és éwraxio- 
xirious. o 8 TérBas pera Trav apa’ avrov 
imméwy xarépuyer és Kappovnv mow, évOa Tovs 
Siaguyovras avedapBave, cal TUMLAXOUS dO poi- 
gas és Sispupious duprBev és Kovuvéous, nat 
mapexeipater € év Kowatopyet. 

59. AevxodAos Sé 6 o Tots Ovannaio a aveu Pagi- 
patos Todeuncas év Tupdi:tavia Tote Xerpalov 
joOero Avovravav és Ta ahayaiov pBadovray, 
kal mepuréuras tods dplatous TaY sryepsver, 
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The rest he devoted to the gods of war and burned. CHAP 
Having accomplished these results, Mummius re- 
turned to Rome and was awarded a triumph. 

58. He was succeeded in the command by Marcus 5. 152 
Atilius, who made an incursion among the Lusi- 
tanians and killed about 700 of them and took their 
largest city, called Oxthracae. This so terrified the 
neighbouring tribes that they all made terms of sur- 
render. Among these were some of the Vettones, a 
nation adjoining the Lusitanians. But when he 
went away into winter quarters they all forthwith 
revolted and besieged some of the Roman subjects. 
Servius Galba, the successor of Atilius, hastened to perviue 
relieve them. Having marched 500 stades in one 
day and night, he came in sight of the Lusitanians 
and sent his tired army into battle instantly. 
Fortunately he broke the enemy’s ranks, but he 
imprudently followed the fugitives, the pursuit being 
feeble and disorderly on account of the fatigue of his 
men. When the barbarians saw them scattered, 
and by turns stopping to rest, they rallied and fell 
upon them and killed about 7000. Galba, with the 
cavalry he had about him, fled to the city of 
Carmone. There he recovered the fugitives, and 
having collected allies to the number of 20,000 he 
moved to the territory of the Cunei, and wintered at 
Conistorgis. 

59. Lucullus, who had made war on the Vaccaei »«. 151 
without authority, was then wintering in Turditania. 
When he discovered that the Lusitanians were 
making incursions in his neighbourhood he sent out 
his best lieutenants and slew about 4000 of them. 
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cap. éxretve THY Avottavay és TeTpaxiaxidious. mrepi 
te Vdberpa tov tropO pov érépwv mepa@vtwv extervev 
és xtAdlovs xal mevtaxocious, kal Tots NoLmovs 
ouppuyovtas és Twa Adpov drretappevoe, TAHOOS 
te éXaBev avdpav adreipov. Kal tHv Avortaviay 
émimy Kata pépos érdopOe. errophe 8& xal 
TarBas éri Odrepa. Kal tivaev mpecBevopévov 
és avtov, cal Oedovtwv BeBarodv cai doa Aridi 
T@ Wpdo avtod otpatny@ avvOéuevor wapeBeBy- 
kecav, édéxeTo Kal éorévdero, kal drexpivero 
av’tois kal cvvaybeaOa ws 80 drropiav AneTevovai 
Te Kal qodewover Kal rapecrrovdnkoow. “Td 
yap Avrpoyator,” én, “Kal renxpov bas és 
taita avayxdaber: Soow 8 éywm trevopevors pirous 
yi ayabny, cal ev apOovas cuvorxid, Siedov és 
tpia.” 

60. Of pév 87 rade rpocSoKxavtes arb Tay idiov 
dvictavto, kal cuvnecay of rpocétaacey 6 Tad- 
Bas: 0 88 adtovs és tpia Sunpet, cai rediov éExda- 
Tos TL vmrobetEas éxédevev ev TO TrEedi Teptméverv, 
péxpe mroriceev avtous ereOav. ws 8 her eit 
TOUS TpwToUS, éxéNevev ws Pirous OécOat Ta STA, 
Oepévous 8 ametddpevé te, xal peta Evpov tivas 
éoméuyras dvetdev Atravtas, ddupopévous te Kal 
Ocdy ovopata Kal rictes avaxadobytas. TH 8 
avT@ TpoT@ Kal Tovs Sevtépous Kal TpiTous émery- 
Bets aveiner, ayvootvras ere Ta abn Ta TOV 
Tpotépwr, amiatia pev Apa amioTiav peTL@Y, OvK 
akiws 5¢ “Papatwv pspovpevos BapBapovs. odiyor 
& abradv Suépuyov, dy jv Odpiardos, bs per’ od 
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He killed about 1500 others while they were cHapP. 
crossing the straits near Gades. The remainder took 
refuge on a hill, and he drew a line of circumvallation 
around it,and captured an immense number of them. 
Then he invaded Lusitania and gradually devastated 

it. Galba did the same on the other side. When ac. 150 
some of their ambassadors came to him desiring to 
renew the very treaty which they had made with 
Atilius, his predecessor in the command, and then 
transgressed, he received them favourably, and made 

a truce and pretended even to sympathise with them 
because they had been compelled by poverty to 

rob, make war, and break treaties. “ For,” said he, 

“ poorness of soil and penury force you to do these 
things. But I will give my poor friends good 
land, and settle them in a fertile country, in three 
divisions.” 

60. Beguiled by these promises they left their own His in. 
habitations and came together at the place appointed conduct 
by Galba. He divided them into three parts, and 
showing to each division a certain plain, he com- 
manded them to remain in this open country, until 
he should come and assign them their places. When 
he came to the first division he told them as friends 
to lay down their arms. When they had done so 
he surrounded them with a ditch and sent in soldiers 
with swords who slew them all, lamenting and 
invoking the names of the gods, and the pledges 
which they had received. In like manner he 
hastened to the second and third divisions and 
destroyed them while they were still ignorant of the 
fate of the first. Thus he avenged treachery with 
treachery, imitating barbarians in a way unworthy of 
a Roman, A few escaped, among them Viriathus, 
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CAP. TworAv nynoato Avotravav Kai éxrewe troddovs 


CaP. 


xI 


‘Popaioy kal &pya peyote émedetEaTo. GAXAQ 
Tdde pev DaTepov yevoueva Dotepov A€EW. Tote be 
6 TadBas, Aevxddrgov pidoypnuaterepos ov, 
Ws na , a a tv 
Oriya pév tiva THs drelas tH oTpatid SrediSou, 
Kal Oriya Tots pidous, TA AoA Se eoperepiteTo, 
- , A € n ¢ 4 > > 
Kaitot TAOVaLwWTATOS WY ood TL “Pwpaiwy: GAN 
+O? >» a > 14 \ > ‘\ cal , 
ovd ev TH eipnvn paciv adrov Svadureiv yevdd- 
pevov te Kal émiopxodvta 81d Képdn. pucovpevos 
Se cal carnyopovpevos Siépevye Sia Tov mAodTOv, 


XI 


61. Od cord 88 Dotepor, Boot Siépuyov ex Ths 
AevxddXou xa TarBa trapavoyncens, dduabévtes 
és pupiovs tiv Tupdctaviay xatétpeyov. nal 
avrois ard ‘Péuns éreav Taos Ovderirsos, 
dyov Té TWA oTparoy GXov Kat Tovs év ‘1Bnpig 
mpoohaPav, dmravras éywv és pupious, érrérrece 
Tpovopevouct, Kal TroAXOUS aved@Y cUVéwWoE TOdS 
Aovrrovs és Te yoopiov, of xivduveverv te pévovtas 
exphy tr Ayuod wal dmidvras tbrd ‘Popaiwr 
Ode yap exe Svcxwpias. xal da tobTo mpéc Bes 
és tov Overidsov erreprrov ov ixernpiass, viv és 
ouvoLKie pov airobyres as amd rovbe éoopevor 
‘Pwpaiov és mdvta KatyKoo. o 68 Drrvaxvetro 
Séoew, xa cuvetiPero 45n. OdpiatOos 8 6 éx 
ths TdédB8a rapavoptas’: éxpuyov, toTe guyay 
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who not long afterward became the leader of the cuap. 
Lusitanians and killed many Romans and performed 
great exploits. But these things happened at a 
later time, and I shall not relate them now. Galba, 
being even more greedy than Lucullus, distributed 
a little of the plunder to the army and a little to his 
friends, but kept the rest himself, although he was 
already one of the richest of the Romans. But not 
even in time of peace, they say, did he abstain from 
lying’ and perjury in order to get gain. Although 
generally hated, and called to account for his 
rascalities, he escaped punishment by means of his 
wealth. 


XI 


61. Nor long afterward those who had escaped the cuap. 
villainy of Lucullus and Galba, having collected ~*! 
together to the number of 10,000, overran Turditania. ** 148 
Gaius Vetilius marched against them, bringing a new 
army from Rome and taking also the soldiers already 
in Spain, so that he had in all about 10,000 men. He 
fell upon their foragers, killed many of them, and 
forced the rest into a place where, if they stayed, 
they were in danger of famine, and if they came 
out, of falling into the hands of the Romans. So 
difficult was the position in which they were placed. 

They therefore sent messengers to Vetilius with 
olive-branches asking land for a dwelling-place, and 
agreeing from that time on to obey the Romans 

in all things. He promised to give them the land, The rico 
and an agreement was being made to that effect % Viisthus 
when Viriathus, who had escaped the perfidy of 

Galba and was then among them, reminded them 
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CAP. a adrois, brepipynaxe THS ‘Popaiwv dmiatias, 
ood«us Te aurois oudoayres érOoivto, kat ws 
68e TGs 0 atpatos éx Totdvde émriopxidy TaédBa 
kal AevxodrArov Si:abtyousev. ovd atropety pn 
awTnpias amd todde tod ywptov, dv eOérwar 
etOea Oar. 

62. "EpeOicbévtwy 8 abtav cai év érmiat yevo- 
pévov, npéOn Te oTpaTHyOs, Kal wavTas éxtakas 
és péT@Toy ws él waxy, TOs pev AAovs éxédev- 
cev, Stav avitos ériBH tov tarmov, ScaipeOévras és 

tA s 4 € a > wm. \ 
bépn ToAda hevyerv, WS Svvavrat, Kat’ adAas Kai 
” ¢€ AY 2 , t Mv > Xv 
fidrras od0vs és TprBorav orev, &vOa avdtov rept- 

, é A , > , x f- 
pévetv, xLALovs HE povous émtheEdpevos exéXevcev 
auT@ ouvictacbar. Kal yvyvouévov tovT@y ot 
pev evOds epuryov, erred) 6 OdpiarOos tov tamov 
> 2 c \ > f > ‘ , A > 
avéBn, 6 8 Overtirsos avrovs Selcas Su@Kewy és 
qorra Sinpnpévovs, ert tov OvpiatOov éorara 
kal épedpevovta TO yevnooudvm tparreis éudyero. 
0 8 @kutdtos tous adtov évoyd@u, Kal v7o0- 
gevywv xai wdadWw totauevos Kal émriov, éxeiyny 
Te THY Hepa ev THavTO wedi Kal Thy ervodcav 
ddyv Siétpupe mepiOéwv. ws 8 elxacev doparas 
éxew ths puyhs Tods Erépous, TOTE vuKTOS Opyy- 
aas &: addy drpiBdv Kovdotdtos taro aé- 

32 , € a > Av o 

Spapev és TptBoray,. ‘Pwpaiov aitov SuaQeew 
6poiws ob Suvapévay Sta te Badpos Strwv Kal 
aretpiay odav Kat tmmwy dvopotsTnta. de yey 
é& aéXrrrov otpatov atroyryveaKovta av’Tod Tept- 
écwoe, kal 76 oTpatHynua T65¢ repipepopevon és 
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of the bad faith of the Romans, and how often the cuap. 
latter had set upon them in violation of oaths, and *! 
how this whole army was composed of men who had 
escaped from the perjuries of Galba and Lucullus. 
If they would obey him, he said, they should not 
fail of an escape from the place. 

62. Excited by the new hopes with which he 
inspired them, they chose him as their leader. He 
drew them all up in line of battle as though he 
intended to fight, but gave them orders that when he 
should mount his horse they should scatter in every 
direction and make their way as best they could by 
different routes to the city of Tribola and there wait 
for him. He chose 1000 only whom he commanded 
to stay with him. These arrangements having been 
made, they all fled as soon as Viriathus mounted his 
horse. Vetilius was afraid to pursué those who had 
scattered in so many different directions, but turning 
towards Viriathus who was standing there and 
apparently waiting a chance to attack, joined battle 
with him. Viriathus, having} very swift horses, 
harassed the Romans by attacking, then retreating, 
again standing still and again attacking, and thus 
consumed the whole of that day and the next 
dashing around on the same field. As soon as he 
conjectured that the others had made good their 
escape, he hastened away in the night by devious 
paths and arrived at Tribola with his nimble steeds, 
the Romans not being able to follow him at an 
equal pace by reason of the weight of their armour, 
their ignorance of the roads, and the inferiority of 
their horses. Thus did Viriathus, in an unexpected 
way, rescue his army from a desperate situation. 
This feat, coming to the knowledge of the various 
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CaP. Tous THOSE BapBapous ef hpev auton, Kal rodXol 
mavrax bev avT@ mpocexwpovv. o S€ és oxT@ 
érn ‘Papators drodéuer. 

63. Kai pot Soxei tov OvpidtOov moXrepor, 
opddpa te evoxdjoavra ‘Popators xa Sucepys- 
TaTov abrois ryevopevor, ovvaryaryery, dvabépevov el 
TL Tod avTov yxpovou trept "IRnpiav aro éyityveto. 

Odverirsos pev 87 adtov SidKxwv rAOev ert Thy 
TpiBorav, o & OtpiarBos év Aoxpas évédpay 
emixpinpas epuye, expe Tas ox mas inreped Davros 
tod Ovetirtov avtos TE émeatpépero Kai ob éx THS 
évédpas dverjSwv, kal ‘Paopatous éxatépwOev 
éxtewvov te Kal eForypour Kal és Tas papayas 
edBour. oorypnOn | &é Kato 6 Overirsos- cat aurov 
6 AaBov a ayvoar, “‘yépovta, omépTaxy opav, exret- 
vev ws ovdevds avov. ‘Popaior dé porus éx 
pupiov éEaxroxirwor d:é8pacav és Kaprnocor, 
éml Gardooy ToAL, Hv eyo vopitw Tos, “EXAH- 
vov madau Taprynocov dvopdtec Oat, xat ’Apyav- 
Odviov adtiis Bacidedcat, dv és wevtTjKovTa Kal 
éxarov ém™ adixécOar paciv, Tous pev ody és 
Thy Kaprnacov Siapuyovras 6 6 Tapias, bs efzreto 
T@ Ovetirig, cuvétaccey én Texav Sed.0Tas- 
mapa be Berry kal Tit@wv aitrnoas mevTaKio~ 
xertous cupdyous, nad AaPwr, mpovrepapev emt 
tov OtpiatOov. o 8é& ndyras exTevver, @s LN 
Gryyehov Suaguyeiv. Kal 6 Tapias jovxater 
év th méder, mepiysévov tid BoyOeav aro 
“Paepns. 

64. Odpiarbos && tiv Kaprnrtaviay, evdaipova 
xXwpav, émiov adeds drendrater, Ews Feev ex 
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tribes of that vicinity, brought him fame and cap. 
many reinforcements from different quarters and 
enabled him to wage war against the Romans for 
eight years. 

63. It is my intention here to relate this war with »c. 147 
Viriathus, which was very harassing and difficult to He defeats 
the Romans, and to postpone any other events which ©" 
happened in Spain at the same time. 

Vetilius pursued him till he came to Tribola. 
Viriathus, having first laid an ambush in a dense 
thicket, retreated until Vetilius was passing by the 
place, when he turned, and those who were in 
ambush sprang up. On both sides they began 
killing the Romans, driving them over the cliffs and 
taking them prisoners. Vetilius himself was taken 
prisoner; 4nd the man who captured him, not 
knowing who he was, but seeing that he was 
old and fat, and considering him _ worthless, 
killed him. Of the 10,000 Romans, 6000 with 
difficulty made their way to the city of Carpessus 
on the seashore, which I think was formerly called 
by the Greeks Tartessus, and was ruled by King 
Arganthonius, who is said to have lived an hundred 
and fifty years. The soldiers, who made their 
escape to Carpessus, were stationed on the walls of 
the town by the quaestor who accompanied Vetilius, 
badly demoralized. Having asked and obtained 
5000 allies from the Belli and Titthi, he sent them 
against Viriathus, who slew them all, so that there 
was not one left to tell the tale. After that the 
quaestor remained quietly in the town waiting for 
help from Rome. 

64. Viriathus overran the fruitful country of sc. 146 
Carpetania in security, and ravaged it until Caius 
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CAP. ‘Pans Tdios TAavrios aywv melovs pupiovs Kal 
imméas xudtovs éml tpiaxociots. tote 8 adOrs 
brexpivato pevyew 6 Ovpiaros, cal 6 Tdadrcos 
adrov éreurpe Sidxew és TeTpaxicxiAious, ods 
ématpagels 6 OvpiatOos extewe ywpis drdiywr. 
kal tov Tayov wotapov SiaBas éotparomédevev 
év Gpet mepipit@ pev eddass, "Adpoditns & éra- 
voip, &vOa o TIXavrios KatadafSov, cal Td wrai- 
copa avaraBeiv érevydpevos, cuvéBarev. wrtnbels 
Sé povouv TorXod yevouevou Siépuyev Axor pes és 
Tas qonets, Kal ex péoov Oépous éxeluaver, ov 
Gappév ovdapol mpoigvar. 6 8 OuvpiatOos thy 
xwpav adbdeds mepudy Fre Tos Kextnpévous 
TYyULnY TOD émixeymévov KapTrod, Kal map Gv pr 
rAdBor SépOerpev. 

65. °Ov of dv dare ‘Pwpaio: muvOavopevor 
bdBiov MaEipov Aipirsavov, Aipsrtov Tladdov 
tod Ilepoéa roy Maxeddvwv Baciréa ave- 
Aovtos viov, erepmov és “IBnpiav, cal otpatiav 
éavt@® Kataypadew érétperrov. o 8é, ‘Pwopaiwy 
dprt. Kapyndova wat thy “Edddbda éddvtey Kal 
Tov tpitov év Maxedovia modenov Katwp- 
Oaxdtav, pevdot tev avdipav tav éexeiOev édAn- 
AvOoTwv KaTédeye mpwOnBas, ov mply qTodépou 
mweretpapevous, és dbo TéAn. Kal wapd TeV 
culpaXxwv atpatov aAdov aitnous Hee és 
“Opcwva tijs “IBnplas ctpravtas éxwov wefods 
pupiovs Kal mevraxioxidtous Kal immvéas és dto- 
xAtovs. 8Oev obrw pdyns dpywv, péxpt Thy 
otpatiay yupvdceev, és I'ddepa Siérrdevoe Tov 
mopOpov, ‘Hpaxrei Odcwr. 6 5€ OvpiatOos adtod 
tov EvNevopevor tioly érumerwy ExTELVE TONAOUS 
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Plautius came from Rome bringing 10,000 foot and crap. 
1300 horse. Then Viriathus again feigned flight *! 
and Plautius sent about 4000 men to pursue him, Hetwice 
but he turned upon them and killed all except a Pliutius 
few. Then he crossed the river Tagus and en- 
camped on a mountain covered with olive-trees, 
called Venus’ mountain. There Plautius overtook 

him, and. eager to retrieve his misfortune, joined 

battle with him, but was defeated with great 
slaughter, and fled in disorder to the towns, and — 
went into winter quarters in midsummer not daring 

to show himself anywhere. Accordingly, Viriathus 
overran the whole country without check and 
required the owners of the growing crops to pay 

him the value thereof, or if they would not, he 
destroyed the crops. 

65. When these facts became known at Rome, ac. 145 
they sent Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, the son of He is 
Aemilius Paulus (who had conquered Perseus, the rapreerd 
king of Macedonia), to Spain, having given him mus Aemi- 
power to levy an army for himself. As Carthage and ““"™* 
Greece had been but recently conquered, and the 
third Macedonian war brought to a successful end, 
in order that he might spare the soldiers who had 
just returned from those places, he chose young 
men who had never been engaged in war before, 
to the number of two legions. He asked for 
additional forces from the allies and arrived at Orso, 

a city of Spain, having altogether 15,000 foot and 
about 2000 horse. As he did not wish to e e 
the enemy until his forces were well disciplined, he 
made a voyage through the straits to Gades in order 
to sacrifice to Hercules. In the meantime Viriathus 
fell upon some of his wood-cutters, killed many, and 
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CaP. Kal époBnoe tovs Aovirows. tov & Drroatpariyov 
ovvtdfavros avrovs aides 6 OdpiarOos éxpdret 
Kal qoAdnv delay mepiecuparo. apuxcopevou Te 
Tob Ma€iyov TUVEXDS éférarce mpoKarovpevos. 
6 8€ Aw pev ov cuvepioyetTo TH oTpaT@, yup- 
vafov avtovs étt, cata 5é pépn odAdAKIS HKpO- 
Bonrifero, meipay Te Trovodpevos TOY TokELLoY Kat 
tois (tdtous évriBeis Odpoos. Xoprorory diy TE 
évorrAous deb Tois yupvois mepiiatn, Kal mepte- 
tpexe pel” imméwv avtds, ola Taid@ te ratpl 
auaotpatevopevos év Maxedcow édpa. peta dé 
Nelmava yeyupvacpévp TH oTpaTe Tpéwerar 
Sedrepos 65e Tov OvpiarOov Kadas wywvicdpevov 
Kal modes avdtod bv0 tiv pév Sunprace tiv Sé 
érérpnoev, adtéy te, pevyovta és ywpiov & 
évoya Hv Batxép, Su@xwv exrewe modrdovs. Kal 
éxeipatev ev KopdvBn, Setrepov éros 75n otpa- 
thyav tovde Tod qWorguov. Kal tdde pev o 
Aipirsaves épyacduevos és ‘Payny amipe, dia- 
SeFapévov tHv apyny Kotvrov Tlopmrniov rob 
Abdou. 

66. ’E¢’ ols 6 OdpiarOos ody spolws ert Kata- 
gpovev, "Apovaxors xat TirOovs xat BedrrXovs, 
€0vn paxtuotara, améotncey amo ‘Pwpaiwr. 
nal Todéuov addXov olde éf’ éEautav érrodépour, 
by éx Todews aiTav pias Nopavtivov jyotvrat, 
paxpov Te Kal érimovov ‘Pwpalots yevopevov. xat 
auvdko Kal rovde és & per’ Ovpiarbov. Oudpi- 
atOos & émi Odrepa ris “IBnpias érépp 
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struck terror into the rest. His lieutenant coming cHap. 


out to fight, Viriathus defeated him also and captured 
much booty. Whén Maximus returned, Viriathus 
drew out dis forces repeatedly and offered battle. 
Maximus declined an engagement with the whole 
army and continued to exercise his men, but he 
skirmished frequently with part of his forces, making 
trial of the enemy’s strength, and inspiring his own 
men with courage. When he sent out foragers he 
always placed a cordon of legionaries around the 
unarmed men and himself rode about the region 
with his cavalry, as he had seen his father Paulus 
do, when serving with him in the Macedonian war. 
Winter being ended, and his army well disciplined, 
he attacked Viriathus and was the second Roman 


xl. 


B.C. 144 


general to put him to flight (although he fought — 


valiantly), capturing two of his cities, of which he 
plundered one and burned the other. He pursued 
‘Viriathus to a place called Baecor, and killed many 
of his men, after which he wintered at Corduba, 
this being already the second year of his command 
in this war. Having performed these labours, 
Aemilianus returned to Rome and was succeeded in 
the command by Quintus Pompeius Aulus. 

66. After this Viriathus, no longer despising the 
enemy as he had before, detached the Arevaci, 
Titthi, and Belli, very warlike peoples, from their 
allegiance to the Romans, and these began to wage 
another war on their own account which was long 
and tedious to the Romans, and which was called 
the Numantine war after one of their cities. I shall 
include this war also as a sequel to the war with 
Viriathus. The latter coming to an engagement in 
the further part of Spain with Quintius, another 
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otparnys ‘Popatov Koivtie ouveTréxeTO, Kai 
Hoow@pevos és TO "Agpodiovor Spos avéatpepev. 
60ev émuatpadels éxrewe TOV Koivriou é és tAlous, 
kal onpeid Twa iprace rovs dé Aovirous és TO 
oTpatotredoy avTav cuvedinge, Kal thy év IriKny 
dpoupdy ébéBare, nal tHv Baotiravéy , Xepav 
entero, Koivriov ba Secriav Kal ameupiav ouK 
émBonBoivros, GAN ev KopduBn Xetpalovros x 
pécou peToT@pov, kat deov Mdpevov Gapuva é éqre- 
méprovTos avT@, dvdpa” 1 Rnpa éx Tédews IrarsKijs. 
XII 

67. Tod & émidvros érous Koivtip pév o aderpos 
Aiwdavod, PaGwos Md£.pos Lepouimaves, mrbev 
emi Tay orpatnyiay Siddoxos, duo Ga TéAn 
“Popatov a aryov cal cuppdyous tivds, drravras és 
puptous kal oxtaxtoytdous mefovs Kal imiméas 
éEaxoalous emt 4 émuateihas be kab 
Mexiyn TO Nopddov Baovnet méprrar of TaxLoTa 
eAépavtas, és Trdceny imetyero, THY oTpatiay 
ayov Kata _ Hépos” ral Tov Oipiarbov éLaxtox rious 
avdpdow émovta oi peta TE Kpavyis kal GopuBou 
BapBaptxod kat kouns paxpas, hy év toils mrodé- 
pous émuoetovar , Tots ex pois, oder oronrigas 
bréorn Te yervaiws kal amewoato ampaxtov. @s 
&é of Kab TO adro TrIO0s adixto, kal é éx AtBins 
ehépavres béxa oup immedaot Tpiaxocious, oTpato- 
medov @ ey bpou peya, xal mT poerrexeiper Te Ovpidr Oy, 
Kal Tpeyrdapevos avTov eBionev. araxrov 8é TiS 
bta@Fews eee idov ev tH uyh TodTO oO 
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Roman general, and being worsted, returned to the cHAP. 
Venus mountain. From this he sallied, and slew *! 
about 1000 of Quintius’ men and captured some 
standards from them and drove the rest into their 
camp. He also drove out the garrison of Itucca and 
ravaged the country of the Bastitani. Quintius did 

not render them aid by reason of his timidity and in- 
experience, but went into winter quarters at Corduba 

in the middle of autumn, and frequently sent Caius 


Marcius, a Spaniard from the city of Italica, against 
him. 


XII 


67. At the end of the year, Fabius Maximus cyap. 
Servilianus, the brother of Aemilianus, came to *!! 
succeed Quintius in the command, bringing two new ®° 142 
legions from Rome and some allies, so that his forces Watfith 
altogether amounted to about 18,000 foot and 1600 continued 
horse. He wrote to Micipsa, king of the Numidians, 
to send him some elephants as speedily as possible. As 
he was hastening to Itucca with his army in divisions, 
Viriathus, at the head of 6000 troops, attacked him 
with loud shouts and barbaric clamour, his men wear- 
ing the long hair which in battles they are accustomed 
to shake in order to terrify their enemies, but he 
was not dismayed. He stood his ground bravely,- 
and the enemy was driven off without accomplishing 
anything. When the rest of his army arrived, 
together with ten elephants and 300 horse from 
Africa, he established a large camp, advanced 
against Viriathus, defeated and pursued him. The 
pursuit became disorderly, and when Viriathus 
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CaP. OtplarOos éravAdOe, xal xreivas és T sit aaa 
Tovs NoLTovs ouVijAaceY és TO OTpaTOTEdoY, Kal 
mpooéBanre kal T@be, dAvyov ports avToV bdicta- 
pévov wept tas mwUdas, Tav Se Wredvon és Tas 
oxnvas xataduvtwy trd Séous Kal pods bard Tod 
otpatnyov Kal Tov udpyov éEayouévwv. Tote 
pev odv Padrios Te, 0 Aasdiou cndeotys, Aapmpas 
jploteve, Kal vv éredOodca ‘Pwpaiovs mepiécw- 
cev' 6 S€ OdpiatOos 4 vuxtds 7 Kadpatos dpa 
Oapivda eridv, Kal ov tiva Kapov adoxnrov 
éxdeltrov, Wirois avdpdou Kal trois TaxuTatous 
HV@YAEL TOIS TrorEulors pexpr Tov Lepoucdravov 
és "I tuakny avacticat. 

68. Tore d¢ 7dn Tpopav re atropav o OvpiatOos 
Kal tov orparoy éxwv éXaTT@, VUKTOS éuTpHoAsS 
76 otpatoredov és Avottaviay aveyope. Kal 
avrov 6 Lepovidcavds ov KataraBov és Bavroupiav 
évéBare, nai wévre ores Sijpratev, at re Ovpe- 
dt0p cuverenpdxecar. peta 8 todtTo éotpa- 
tevey és Kovvéous, 60ev és Avottavods él tov 
OupiarOov adOus nreiyeto. Kal ait@ Tapodevovts 
dv0 Anorapyo peTa pupiwy avdpav émiOéuevor, 
Kovpuos te xad ’ArrovAnios, COopvBnoav Kai thy 
Aetav adelrovto. Kat Kovpios pev ev TO ayau 
érecev, 0 5€ Lepovidtavos THv Te relay per’ ov 
Tod avédaBe, Ka modes elrev Eioxadlav re wal 
Téuerrav xal ’OBorAKodav, dpoupovyévas bard 
trav OuvpidtOov, nai Sinprratev érépas, kal ouve- 
ylyvwoxev GdXals: aixuddrora & éywor audi ra 
pupia, wevtaxocioy pev améteue Tas Kepadds, 
tovs 8 dovrods dméSoro. Kail KovvoBav pév 
Twa AjyoTapxov éauTov eyyetpicavta AaBwv, nad 
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observed this as he fled he rallied, slew about 3000 cmap. 
of the Romans, and drove the rest to their camp. *" 
He attacked the camp also, where only a few made a 
stand about the gates, the greater part hiding under 
their tents from fear, and being with difficulty brought 
back to their duty by the general and the tribunes. 
Here Fannius, the brother-in-law of Laelius, showed 
splendid bravery, and the Romans were saved by the 
approach of darkness, But Viriathus continued to 
make frequent incursions by night or in the heat of 

the day, appearing at every unexpected time with 

his light-armed troops and his swift horses to annoy 

the enemy, until he forced Servilianus back to 
Itucca. 

68. Then at length Viriathus, being in want of 
provisions, and his army much reduced, burnt his 
camp in the night and returned to Lusitania. 
Servilianus did not overtake him, but fell upon the 
country of Baeturia and plundered five towns which 
had sided with Viriathus. After this he marched 
against the Cunei, and thence to Lusitania once 
more against Viriathus. While he was on the march 
two captains of robbers, Curius and Apuleius, with 
10,000 men, attacked the Romans, threw them 
into confusion, and captured their booty. Curius 
was killed in the fight, and Servilianus not long 
afterward recovered the booty and took the towns 
of Escadia, Gemella, and Obolcola, which had been 
garrisoned by Viriathus. Others he plundered and 
still others he spared. Having captured about 
10,000 prisoners, he beheaded 500 of them and sold 
the rest as slaves. Having received the surrender of 
a captain of robbers, named Connoba, he spared him 
alone, but cut off the hands of all’ of his men. 


‘a 
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AP. cetodipevos avtod povov, 69. Tos ody aiTe 
Tatas exerpodarnoen, OupiarOov Sé Stabacov 
"Epiodvny adtod modw daretadpever, és fv 6 
OupiarOos éoSpapav vuxtos apa Ep trois épyato- 
pévors érréxerto, wexpe TA oxadela pirates Epev- 
yov. Thy Te GAnV oTpaTiay, éextayOcioay bd 
Tod Lepovirsavod, tpewdpevos ouolws OvpiarOos 
éSlaxe, Kal cuvyiracev és Kpnpvors, SOev ovn Hy 
tots “Pwpators Scapuyeiv. OudpiatOos 5& és trav 
evtuyiav oby UBpicev, adda voploas év KAr@ 
OjcecOar Tov modenov em ydpeTe NawmpG, cuve- 
tiOeto ‘“Pwpaios, cal tas cuvOnxas o Sipos 
érextpwoev' OdpiatOov elvar “Papaiwy dirov, 
kal Tovs bm’ avT@ wavtas Hs Exovort yijs apyeww. 
abe pev 6 OvpidtOou morepuos edoxet remade Gar, 
xareraratés te “Pwpalors yevouevos xal émi 
edepryeig KatarvOels. 70. od pny éeréuevev odd? és 
Bpaxd 7a ovyxeipeva: 6 yap added pos epourda- 
vod Tob tabra ouvdepevou, Kauriov, 1d8oxos 
avT@ THs oTparnylas yevopevos biéBadre Tas 
cwvOnKas, Kat éméatedNe ‘Paopaiors dmperre- 
otdtas elvat. xat 4 Bovry 76 pev Tparov avrg 
cuvexoper Kpiba dumeiy Tov Oupiarfov & te 
Soxtpdcerer” os 8 adlts mvayree Kay oUvEXaS 
éréateAnrev, Expive AVGAaL Te Tas oTOVdds Kal 

vepas twrorepuety adOrs OvpidT Oo. eyngicpévov 
aay 6 Kairiwy “Apoav te mony exAtrov- 
tos OvptatOou mapérafe, xa avtov OvpiatOov 
getyovtd te Kal ta év rapddp $Oeipovra _meph 
Kaprntaviayv xatéxaBe, Todd mrelovas Exav. 
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69. While following Viriathus, he invested Erisana, cHap. 
one of his towns. Viriathus entered the town by *! 
night, and at daybreak fell upon those who were 
working in the trenches, compelling them to throw 
away their spades and run. In like manner he 
defeated the rest of the army, which was drawn up 
in order of battle by Servilianus, pursued it, and 
drove the Romans against some cliffs, from whence 
there was no chance of escape. Viriathus was not A treaty 
arrogant in the hour of victory, but considering this Viriathus 
a favourable opportunity of bringing the war to an 
end by a conspicuous act of generosity, he made an 
agreement with them, which was ratified by the 
Roman people. Viriathus was declared to be a friend 
of the Roman nation, and it was decreed that all of 
his followers should have the land which they then 
occupied. Thus the Viriathic war, which had been 
so extremely tedious to the Romans, seemed to have 
been brought to an end by this act of generosity. 

70. The peace however did not last, even for a ®°. 140 
short time, for Caepio, brother of Servilianus who Jp.ey> 
had concluded it, being his successor in the command the Roman 
complained of the treaty, and wrote home that it was 
most unworthy of the dignity of the Roman people. 

The Senate at first authorized him to annoy Viriathus 
according to his own discretion, provided it were 
done secretly, and, when he made further agitations, 
and continually sent letters, it decided to break off 
the treaty, and again declare open war against 
Viriathus. When war was definitely declared, Caepio 
took the town of Arsa,. which Viriathus abandoned, 
and overtook Viriathus himself (who fled and de- 
stroyed everything in his path) in Carpetania, the 
Roman forces being much stronger than his. 
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GAP. dOev 6 OvpiarBos ov Sonipaton avr oupTNéKe- 
Oat da Thy dduyorqTa, Kata pep twa ddpayya 
apavh TO Wréov tod oTpaTod TepLéreprper 
amévat, TO S€ Novmdv adtos éxtdEas érl Adghou 

la CJ , 3 ow wn 
boa Taperxe TorEUHTOVTOS. ws C) poGero Tév 
TpoaTectadpéevov év achanrei yeyovotwr, éFi7- 
mevoev és adtods peTa Katadpovncews, dkéws 
ottas as pnd aicbécOar tods SidKovtas Sarot 

, ¢ \ / 2 af N 
Siédpapev. 6 8 Karriwy és Ovdtrrwvas Kal 
KandaAaixovs tparrels Ta éxeivar edjov. 

71. Kal yr@ tev epywv OdpidrOov rip 
Avotraviav XnoTHpia TOMAG ara éeiTpéyovTa 
erop0e. éEtos 5& lovvios Bpodros émt tatra 
meppbels améyva pev atta Siwxew ba yaepas 

a a e T , \ A 46: ’ A a 
paxpas, donv 6 Tayos te nal A7jOns nal Adptos 
kat Bactis motapol vavaimopot trepiéxovor, 
o£éws, ola 59 AnotH pra, wcOictapevors Svaepyées 
Hryovpevos eivar katadaBelv, cal aioxypov ov Kata- 
AaBovte, al vixfoavte 76 Epyov ov Aapmpov: és 

x \ a dA ’ 2 , ‘ 
5é Tas modes aUT@Y eTpdrreTo, Sienv re Aprea Oat 
mpocdoxar, kal TH atpatid TOAD Képdos Teptéce- 
cOat, Kal tos AnaTas és ExdoTHY ws TaTpida 

A 4 e 4 A a? 
kwdvvetovcav SiarvOnoccOar. 6 pev 8) TabT 
évOvpovpevos ednov ta ev toaly dmavta, cup- 
paxopévor tois avipdor Tov yuvaikdv Kad ovv- 
avaipoupévor, Kal od tiva gdoviv ov8 év tais 
ahayais agrecodv. ial & of kal és ta Spy ped” 
av éddvavto dverndwov' Kat adrtois Seopévoss 
auveyiyvwokev 6 Bpottos, cal ta dvta epepifero, 
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Viriathus, therefore, deeming it unwise to engage in CHAP. 


battle, on account of the smallness of his army, 
ordered the greater part of it to retreat through a 
hidden defile, while he drew up the remainder on a 
hill as though he intended to fight. When he 
judged that those who had been sent before had 
reached a place of safety, he darted after them with 
such disregard of the enemy and such swiftness that 
his pursuers did not know whither he had gone. 
Caepio turned against the Vettones and the Callaici 
and wasted their fields. 

71. Emulating the example of Viriathus many 
other guerilla bands made incursions into Lusitania 
and ravaged it. Sextus Junius Brutus, who was sent 
against them, despaired of following them through 
the extensive country bounded by the navigable 
rivers Tagus, Lethe, Durius, and Baetis, because he 
considered it extremely difficult to overtake them 
while they moved swiftly from place to place as free- 
booters do, and yet disgraceful to fail in doing so, 
while it was no very glorious task even if he should 
conquer them. He therefore turned against their 
towns, thinking that thus he should take vengeance 
on them, and at the same time secure a quantity of 
plunder for his army, and that the robbers would 
scatter, each to his own place, when their homes 
were threatened. With this design he began de- 
stroying everything that came in his way, the 
women fighting and perishing in company with the 
men, and dying without a cry. Some, however, 
of the inhabitants fled to the mountains with 
what they could carry, and to these, when they 
asked pardon, Brutus granted it, portioning out 


their goods, 
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72. Kal rov Adpiov mrepdoas modnda pev Troréem 
Katébpape, ToAAG Se Tapa Tov avTovs évd:SdvTHV 
Sunpa aitnoas éml AjOnv perne, mpatos de 
‘Pwpaieov émivody tov rotapov tovde ScaBjvar. 
mepdoas S€ Kal Tovde, Kal péypr Nipwos érépou 
Totayov mpoeNOwv, Bpakdpwv ait epopévny 
ayopay apracavtwy éotpdtevev él tovs Bpaxd- 
pous, of eiow eOvos paxtporaror, nal apa tails 
yuvatiy wrdicpévats Kal olde éudxovtTo, Kai 
mpoOvpos COvnoKov, ovK émiatpepopevos avTav 
ovbdeis, ovde TA vOTA Setxvis, OVSe Poviy adpiévres. 
Goat S5€ KaTHyovTo TOY yuvaiKaV, at péev abtas 
Sieypavro, aidéxal trav Téxveav adtoxerpes eyivovTo, 
Xatpovoas TH Gavdrw wadrov Tis alxparwaias. 
etal 5é TwWes TOY TOdEwY al TOTE Lev TH Bpovto 
mpocetibevto, ov modu: & terepoy adioravro. 
kai avtas 6 Bpodros xateatpépeto adiis. 

73. "Earl 5é TaraBprya wor erOav, } woANdKIS 
pev avt@ ovveréBerto, ToddrdKis S€ aroctaca 
nvayre, TapaxadovvTwy avTov Kal TéTe TOY 
TaraBpiyov cal d:dovrwy abtods és & te xpnbou, 
mpora peev TOUS adTouddous ‘Popaioy gree wal Ta 
aixpdarora, al dra dca elyov, kal Sunpa él rov- 
Tos, elt avTous éxédevoe GUY Tratcl Kai yuvastiv 
éxNurreiy THY wWoALW. ws Sé Kal TOUO bréoTHEAD, 
THY OTpaTLay aUTOIS TEepLaTHaas EOnunyOpel, KATA- 
A€yov oodkis amoctaicv Kal Scovs Tor€movs 
monepnoeayv avTo. oPov b€é Kal dd-av éudyvas 
épyacopévou te Sewov, él trav dvedav érnFe, xal 
TOUS pep irmous avTav Kad Tov aiTov Kal Ypnyata 
boa Kxowd Hy, 4 el Tus Ghd Snuocia TwapacKevn, 
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72. He then crossed the river Durius, carrying CHAP. 
war far and wide and demanding many hostages from 
those who surrendered, until he came to the river ** 1°” 
Lethe, being the first of the Romans to think of 
crossing that stream. Passing over this he advanced Querills 
to another river called the Nimis, where he attacked bends > 
the Bracari because they had plundered his provision re 
train. They are a very warlike people, and among os 
them too the women bore arms with the men, who 
died with a will, not a man of them showing his 
back, or uttering a cry. Of the women who were 
captured some killed themselves, others slew their 
children also with their own hands, considering 
death preferable to captivity. There were some 
towns that surrendered to Brutus at the time, but 
soon afterwards revolted. These he reduced to sub- 
jection again. 

73. One of the towns that often submitted and as 
often rebelled and gave him trouble was Talabriga. 
When Brutus moved against it the inhabitants, as 
usual, begged pardon and offered to surrender at 
discretion. He first demanded of them all the 
deserters, the prisoners, and the arms they had, and 
hostages in addition, and then he ordered them to 
vacate the town with their wives and children. 
When they had obeyed this order as well, he sur- 
rounded them with his army and made a speech 
to them, telling them how often they had revolted 
and renewed the war against him. Having inspired 
them with fear and with the belief that he was 
about to inflict some terrible punishment on them, he 
let the matter end in reproaches. Having deprived 
them of their horses, provisions, public money, and 
other general resources, he gave them back their 
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‘WavrTa Trepleire, THY O€ ToALY adOis oiKeiv ESwxeY 
é& dédmrov. toadde pév 57) Bpodros épyacdpevos 
és ‘Péunv arne. ral ata és thv OvpidrOou 
ypagdny ouviyayov, év tH alte ypdvp Sia Tov 
éxeivou Cirov bro Anotnpiov GrAwv dpEdyeva 
yiryveo Pau. 

74. OdpiarOos 8¢ Kauriov rept cupBdcewrv 
TOds MLaTOTaTOUS AUTH pirous éréreprrev, Avdaxa 
kat Aitdvxwva cal Mivovpov, of diapOapévtes 
bd tov Karriwvos Sapous te peydrous nal 
brocyécest ToAXATs bréctHoav avTP KTEevely TOY 
Oupiar@ov. Kal éxrewav de. ddeyoUmvdTATOS 
Fw Sia dpovrida nal médvovs 6 OvpiarOos, cal ra 
TONAL EvorrrAos avevravero, iva ekeypopevos evOvs 
és wdvta Erouwos ein. tois ody dirous éEnv «al 
vuxtepevovts evtuyydvew. dy Kal tote Ger ot 
mept tov Avdaxa pvrakavtes avTov, apYopévou 
Uarvou rapynrOov és thy oxnvav ws 4 Twos érei- 
yovtos, Kal KevTovaw odo pevoy és THY ohayny 
ov yap hv Grd. ovdepsas 8 aicOncews yevo- 
pévns 8a THY TIS TANYA edKasplav, dédpacav és 
Ka:riwva cal ras Swpeds yrovv. 6 8 avtixa 
pev avtois Ewxev abeas Exe boa Exovat, trepi Se 
av rou, és ‘Payny avrovs émeprev. ot 8é 
Geparrevtiipes OvpidtOov nal 4 add oTpaTid, 
yevowerns Huépas, avarravecOar vouitovres auTov 
COavpatov dua tHv anOeav, péxpt twes Epadov 
S74 vexpos Kéovro évotrAos. Kal evOds Fv oipwyn 
te kal wévOos ava TO STpaToTreduv, GNyoUVTwY TE 
em’ éxeiv@ Kal mept apav dediorewv, xa evOupov- 
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town to dwell in, contrary to their expectation. cHap. 
Having accomplished these results, Brutus returned *" 
to Rome. I have united these events with the 
history of Viriathus, because they were undertaken 
by other guerilla bands at the same time, and in 
emulation of him. 

74. Viriathus sent his most trusted friends Audax, ».c. 
Ditalco, and Minurus to Caepio to negotiate terms 
of peace. The latter bribed them by large gifts and 
promises to assassinate Viriathus, which they did 
in this way. Viriathus, on account of his excessive Viriathus 
cares and labours, slept but little, and for the most ““* 
part took rest in his armour so that when aroused he 
might be at once prepared for every emergency. 
For this reason it was permitted to his friends te 
visit him by night. Taking advantage of this custom, 
those who were associated with Audax watched their 
opportunity and entered his tent on the pretext of 
business, just as he had fallen asleep, and killed him 
by stabbing him in the throat, which was the only 
part of his body not protected by armour. The 
blow was so sure that nobody discovered what had 
been done, and the murderers escaped to Caepio 
and asked for the rest of their pay. For the present 
he gave them perniission to enjoy safely what they 
had already received: as for their demands, he 
referred them to Rome. When daylight came the 
attendants of Viriathus and the remainder of the 
army thought he was still resting and wondered 
at his unusually long repose, until some of them 
discovered that he was lying dead in his armour. 
Straightway there was wailing and lamentation 
throughout the camp, all of them mourning for 
him and fearing for their own safety, thinking what 
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_ GAP. pévav év otors eiot Kivdtvors Kal otov orparnyob 
urepouural. pariota 88 abtovs, Ste tovs Spdcav- 
Tas ovX nUpioKov, brrepyAyuver. 

75. OvpiarOov pev 8) Rapmpotata Koopn- 
cavtes eri ipnroratns tTupas exatoy, iepetd re 
Tora éréchatrov avt@, Kal Kata tras of Te 

QA ee a > A 4 > ‘ 
meCol Kal of immeis ev KiKA@ TepiOéovtTes avToV 
é&vorrAa BapSapixas érjvour, péxpt Te oBecOhvar 
TO Tip TapexdOnvro mavtes aud aito. Kal THs 
tapis éxtedecOeions, dyava povondywr avipav 
Hyayov éml tod tdpov. tocodtov avtod mdOov 

2 s, ? , ‘A e 2 
katédurrev Ovpiarbos, apyindtatos pév ws ev 
lA , / > 2 
BapBdpos yevopevos, ptdroxwduvotatos 8 és 
Gravra tpo amdvtav, Kal icopoipotatos év Tois 
Képdectv, ov yap mote mAéov tréctn afer, 
del trapaxadotvtrwyv' 8 dé Kal AdBou, Tois apt- 
atevoacw ébdidov. Sev aito, Svexepéctarov 
Epyov cal ovdevi Tw otpatnyay evpapas éyyevd- 
pevov, reo xT® Todde TOD TroAguou Trappmeyns 
otpatos aotaciactos Hv Kal KatyKoos del cal 
> ‘\ , > 4 4 A fol 4 
és Tovs xiwdvvous of€vtatos. Tote 5é chav Tdv- 
Tarov édopevo, otpatnyeiv, emi ZdxavOay épé- 
povo, iv "AvviBas xabedXov éxtice Kal ard Tis 
attod Tratpidos Kapynddva rpoceirev. drroxpov- 
abeciot § adtois éxeiBev, kal tov Bairw morapov 
mepaow, 6 Kacriwy éméxerto, péype Kapvev o 
Tdytanos abrov te cal tiv otpatiay T@ Kairriou 
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dangers they were in, and of what a general they cnap. 
had been bereft. And what pained them most of X! 
all was that they could not find the perpetrators of 

the crime. 

75. They arrayed the body of Viriathus in 
splendid garments and burned it on a lofty funeral 
pile. Many sacrifices were offered for him. The 
infantry and cavalry ran in troops around him, in 
armour, singing his praises in barbarian fashion, and 
they all sat round the pyre until the fire had gone 
out. When the obsequies were ended, they had 
gladiatorial contests at his tomb. So great was the Character of 
longing which Viriathus left behind him—a man pee 
who, for a barbarian, had the highest qualities of a 
commander, and was always foremost in facing 
danger and most exact in dividing the spoils. He 
never consented to take the lion’s share, although 
always asked to do so, and even the share which he 
did receive he divided among the bravest. Thus it 
came about (a most difficult task and one never 
achieved easily by any commander) that in the eight 
years of this war, in an army composed of various 
tribes, there never was any sedition, and the soldiers 
were always obedient and ready for danger. After 
his death they chose a general named Tantalus and 
made an expedition against Saguntum, the city 
which Hannibal had overthrown and re-established 
and named New Carthage, after his own country. 
When they had been repulsed from that place and 
were crossing ‘the river Baetis, Caepio pressed them 
so hard that Tantalus became exhausted and _ sur- 
rendered himself and his army to Caepio on condi- 
tion that they should be treated as subjects. The 
latter took from them all their arms and gave them 

1 See note on p. 157. _ 255 
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mapédaxev as birnxdos xphcOat. o 8é Sarda Te 
avrovs adelrero Grravta, cal yhv awxev ixavyp, 
iva pn Anotedorey E arroplas. 


XIII 


76, ’Eadveiot 8 és tov Apovaxdy cal Nopavrlvev 
TONE pov H ypagbn, ods OvpiarBos pev jpeOiaev és 
anoctacw, Katxituos & adrois MéredXos ard 
‘Pons erimepup Geis peta wrEovos oTpatod “Apova- 
Kovs pev éxeipooato, avy exmrnker wal traye 
Oepifovew éewrinrov, Teppevria 8 ait® xal 
Noywavtia ére EXerrov. jv & 4 Nopuavrla rora- 
pois Sto al pdpayEw améxpnyvos, bral re aibrh 
TuKVal TrepléxewTo, Kal pia KdOodos hw és TO 
mediov, i) Tappwv érerAjpwto Kal oTnA@Y. avTol 
& hoay dpiota: pev immeis te wal reboi, wavres 8 
audi tots dxtaxtoyidlovs. nal tocoide dvres 
Suws om’ aperis és péya HvoxdAnoay Ta ‘Popatoy. 
MérerXos ev 57 peta yetmava THY oTpariay 
Koivrp Tlowanip [Aiarg] Siaddxy THs oTpatyyias 
of yevopevp mapéuxe, Tptopupiovs metovs xal 
Siayirlous imméas adpiota yeyupvacpévous, oO 
dé Tlowryios 1H Nopartia mapactparomededov 
@xXeTs row, kal iaréas abtod petaOdovtas abrov 
of Nopavrivo: xataBavres Extewav. éraveNOov 
ody Trapétaccev és TO Tredtov, Kal of Nopavriva 
xataBdyres iTreympouv Kat’ ddyov ola pevyavrtes, 
péxpe tais ornrais Kal pPdpaytty 6 Tloparmos .. . 
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sufficient land, so that they should not be driven to oa 
robbery by want. In this way the Viriathic war 
came to an end. 


XIII 


76. Our history returns to the war against the CHAP 
Arevaci and the Numantines, whom Viriathus stirred | nae 
up to revolt. Caecilius Metellus was sent against * Thana: 
them from Rome with a larger army, and he subdued tine War 
the Arevaci, falling upon them with alarming sudden- 
ness while they were gathering their crops. There 
still remained the two towns of Termantia and 
Numantia to engage his attention. Numantia was 
difficult of access by reason of the two rivers and the 
ravines and dense woods that surrounded it. There 
was only one road to the open country and that had 
been blocked by ditches and palisades. The men 
were first-rate soldiers, both horse and foot, although 
their numbers in all were only about 8000. Although 
so few, they gave the Romans great trouble by their 
bravery. At the end of winter Metellus surrendered 
to his successor, Quintus Pompeius Aulus, the com- 
mand of the army, consisting of 30,000 foot and 
2000 horse, all admirably trained. While encamped Pompetus 
against Numantia, Pompeius had occasion to go away [37° eee ‘© 
somewhere. The Numantines made a sally against 
a body of his horse that was ranging after him and 
destroyed them. He therefore returned and drew 
up his army in the plain. The Numantines came 
down to meet him, but retired slowly as though 
intending flight, until they had drawn Pompeius to 
the ditches and palisades. 
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77. Kat xa@ apépav év tais daxpoBortars 
éXaccovpevos im avdpav wodv édAaccovur, 
peréBavev él Teppevtiay ws evyepéotepov Epyov. 
ws 8é kal THdE TUBarwY Erraxocious TE aTrdNETE, 
Kal Tov THY ayopay avT@ hépovta xXtAiapyoy ot 
Teppertels érpéyravto, cal tpitn melpqg xata tHv 
auTny jpépay és aroxpnuva tovs “Pwpaious 
cuveddoavtes woddo’s avTdv melols Te Kat 
imméas avtots immo Katéwoay és Ta aTroKpHuva, 
mepipoBus éxovres oi Aortrot Sevuctépevov evorrrox, 
kal dpa &p mpoc.ovtwv Tay ToAEuion extakdpevor 
THY jpépay GAnv ywvifovto dayxwopdrws, Kal 
StexpiOnaoav bad vuntos. 6Oev 6 Wlopmnjuos eat 
moriyyns Manrias ijracev, tv éppovpovy oi 
Nopartivo. xai ot Manrseis tovs dpoupods 
avenovtes €& évédpas, tapédocav 7b Tod yuLOV TH 
Tloprnio. o 8 rd te StrAa adrovs Kai Sun 
airnoas, peTmAGevy rl Xndnraviav, jv édyou 
AnoTapxos Svoya Tayyivos: cal avrov.o Hopmneos 
évixa, kal ToAXods EXaBev aiypardtovs. Tocodrov 
8 Ww gppovyiparos ev trois Anotais ote THY 
aixpardrav ovdels tréuewe Sovrevew, Grr’ oi 
pev avrous ot S¢ Tovs mprapévous dvipouv, oi &é 
Tas vais év T@ Sidr SieTitpwv. 

78. ‘O 8é Tloparjios adOus CAdoas ert Nopaytiav, 
TOTaLoy Tia peTwxérevev &s TO Tredioy WS ALBLa 
miécav THY ToL. ob dé épyalouévw te emréxewvTo, 
kal cadmixtov xwpls éextpéxovtes aOpooe Tous 
dxeTevovtas tym@xAouv. EBaddov 6€ wal Tobs aad 
Tod xdpaxos émtPonbodvras, &ws kaTékheoay & 
To otpatéredov. Kai ottodoyotow érépors éme- 
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77. When he saw his forces defeated day by day in CHAP. 
skirmishes with an enemy much inferior in numbers, * 
he moved against Termantia as being an easier task. 
Here too he engaged the enemy and lost 700 men ; 
and one of his tribunes, who was bringing provisions to 
his army, was put to flight by the Termantines. In 
a third engagement the same day they drove the 
Romans into a rocky place where many of their 
infantry and cavalry with their horses were forced 
down a precipice. The remainder, panic-stricken, 
passed the night under arms. At daybreak the 
enemy came out and a regular battle was fought 
which lasted all day with equal fortune. Night put 
an end to the conflict. Thence Pompeius marched 
against a small town named Malia, which wag 
garrisoned by Numantines. The inhabitants slew 
the garrison by treachery and delivered the town to 
Pompeius. He required them to surrender their 
arms and give hostages, after which he moved to 
Sedetania, which a robber chief named Tanginus was 
plundering. Pompeius overcame him and took many 
of his men prisoners. So high-spirited were these 
robbers that none of the captives would endure 
servitude. Some killed themselves, others killed 
those who had bought them, and others scuttled the 
ships that carried them away. 

78. Pompeius, coming back to the siege of ac. 140 
Numantia, endeavoured to turn the course of a 
certain river into the plain in order to reduce the 
city by famine. But the inhabitants harassed him 
while he was doing his work. They rushed out in 
crowds without any trumpet signal, and assaulted 
those who were working on tlie river, and even 
hurled darts at those who came to their assistance 
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Spapovtes Kat Tavde ToANOUs SréPOerpay, “Orrmiov 
Te ythiapyov én adtois dveihov. Kat Kat’ addro 
pépos Taddpov dpvacovar “Pwpaiow éwidpapdvtes 
éxtewvay é> TeTpaKkocious, Kal Tay yyovpevov 
aitav. ép ols TO Te Llopanie ovpRovro map- 
jaav éx ‘Péuns, cai tots otpatswtais (&& yap ery 
SvednrAVHes aotpatevopévors) Suadoyos veoxard- 
ypahot Te xai Ets dybpvacto. Kat dametpoTrorepot. 
pel” dv o Wopmnios aisovmevds Te Ta értatapéva, 
kal érrevydpevos THY aloxytvny avadraBeiv, érépeve 
Neavos év TO otpatorédp. Kal of stpatidtat 
Kptvovs Te dvtos ev aotéy~ ataOpuevortes, Kab 
qpO@tov apts Teip@pevot tov tepl Thy ywopav 
bdatds Te Kal dépos, kata yaotépa Exapvor, Kat 
ScepOeipovto Evtor, pépovs bé él cirov olxopévou, 
kptnpartes évédpay ot Noyavtivos wap’ avto ta 
‘Pwopaiwy stparoredov nxpoBoritovto épebitarres, 
Gas ot ev od dépovtes ére-necar, of S ex Tis 
évédpas aviotavto: kal “Pwpatos troddrol pev ex 
Tov TAHOous, ToAdol Sé Tov éeripavav a7réBavov 
ot 8& Nowavtivor cal tois tov citov pépovaow 
aravticavres éxtevav Kal TOVvSE TOANOUS. 

79. Kal o Tlopajos tocoicse ovveveybels 
Kaxois és Tas modes peta TaV cupBovrAWY 
dvelevyvu, yeydowy 7d éridovrov, tod Hoos 
mpoadSoxay Age ot diddoxov. cal Sedia@s Katnyo- 
ptav, émpaccev &s tovs Nopavtivous xpiga tov 
moréuou duarvoets. of 8& Kal adtol Kdpvowres 
45n pov te TOA dpictev Kab yhs apyia «al 
Tpopwy azropia cai wijxer Tod Tohéuou, paxped 
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from the camp, and finally shut the Romans up in cmap. 
their own fortification. They also attacked some ™"! 
foragers and killed many of these also, and among 
them Oppius, a military tribune. They made an 
assault in another quarter ona party of Romans who 
were digging a ditch, and killed about 400 of them 
including their leader. After this certain counsel- 
lors came to Pompeius from Rome, together with 
an army of new recruits, still raw and undisciplined, 
to take the places of his soldiers, who had served 
six years. Pompeius, being ashamed of his disasters, 
and desiring to wipe out the disgrace, remained in 
camp in the winter time with these raw recruits. 
The soldiers, being exposed to severe cold without 
shelter, and unaccustomed to the water and climate 
of the country, fell sick with dysentery and some 
died. A detachment having gone out for forage, 
the Numantines laid an ambuscade quite near the 
Roman camp and prevoked them with showers of 
missiles, until, the Romans, losing patience, sallied 
out against them. Then those who were in ambush 
sprang up, and many officers and privates lost their 
lives. Finally the Numantines encountered the 
foraging party on its return and killed many of 
those also. 

79. Pompeius, having met with so many mis- 
fortunes, marched away with his senatorial council 
to the towns to spend the rest of the winter, 
expecting a successor to come early in the spring. 
Fearing lest he should be called to account, he 
made overtures to the Numantines secretly for the 
purpose of bringing the war to an end. The 
Numantines on their side, being exhausted by the 
slaughter of many of their bravest men, by the loss 
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mapa tmpocdoxiay ‘yeyovotos, émpéaBevov és 
Tloumjiov. o && és pev To avepov éxérever 
aitovs “Pwpyaios émitpémey (od yap eidévar 
UA a e la e , ? tf , > © 
auvOnnas érépas ‘Papaiwy dfias), X40pa 8 bm- 
axveiro & SmedrAe Toinoew. Kal ouvOepéevov 
éxelvov Kal émitpepdvtev éavtovs, Ounpd Te Kal 
aixpdrwra yrnoe Kal ros avtopodrous, Kal 
, Ww A \ > ta if 
mavra éxaBev. nTnoe Sé xal apyupiov Tddavta 
Tpidxovta: wv wépos avtixa edocav ot Nouartivor, 
Kal Ta roita o TloutHios dvéyevev, mapa- 
lA +} > a , 4 , 
yevouévou 8 ait@ Siadoyouv Mdpxov Ilomediou 
Aaiva, oi pév epepov ta rovra TOV XpnpdTov, o 
& amrnrrAaypévos péev Tod wept Tod modépou Séous 
T@ Trapeivar Tov diddoyov, Tas 5é cuvOnKas ebdas 
aioxpds Te Kal dvev “Popaiwy yevouérvas, npveito 
pn cvvOécbat Tois Nowavtivots. Kal oi pév adrov 
Hreyyov él paptvat Tois TOTe TapaTUyovatY aTro 
te Bovdas xal immdpyxows xat XALdpyors avTou 
Tloprniov, o 8é Tlomidsos avrovs és ‘Papeny 
éreptre Sixacopévovs TO Lopsrnip. xpicews & 
év rH BovaAg yevopévns, Nopavtivor pév cat Top- 
, > tJ , a a a 2 
myios és avtidoyiavy 4AOov, TH Bovrn S eoke 
a e t 
monepeiv Nopavtivots. «at o Uormidsos évéBarev 
és TOs yeiTovas avtav Aovcovas, ovdev 8 épyaca- 
Mevos (ee yap adt@ Siadoxos eri Thy oTpatnyiav 
‘Oortidtos Mayxivos) avéfevEev és ‘Poynv. 
nan a iS 
80. “O 8 Mayxivos trois Nouavtivou cupBarov 
e rn / , N t > 
HTTATO TE ToAAdKIS, Kal TédA\OS avatpoupévay 
an , , 
ToAXav és TA oTpaToredoy epuyev. DAdyou Sé 
apevdois éumecovtos Ste Nopavtivors wal oiler 
BonOodvres KdyraBpot te cat Ovaxxaio, detoas 
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of their crops, by want of food, and by the length CHAP. 
of the war, which had been protracted beyond * 
expectation, also sent legates to Pompeius. He He eTaakes 
publicly advised them to surrender at discretion, % pti hive 
saying that he knew of no other terms worthy of Numantines 
the Roman people, but privately he promised them 
what he would do. When they agreed and sur- 
rendered unconditionally, he demanded and received 
from them hostages, together with the prisoners 
and deserters. He also demanded thirty talents of 
silver, a part of which they paid down, while he 
agreed to wait for the rest. His successor, Marcus s.c. 139 
Popillius Laena, had arrived when they brought the 
last instalment. Pompeius being no longer under 
any apprehension concerning the war, since his 
successor was present, and knowing that he had 
made a disgraceful peace and without authority 
from Rome, began to deny that he had come to 
any understanding with the Numantines. They 
proved the contrary by witnesses who had been 
present at the transaction, senators, and his own 
prefects of horse and military tribunes. Popillius 
sent them to Rome to carry on the controversy 
with Pompeius there. The case was brought before The Senate 
the Senate, and the Numantines and Pompeius jfPUtiate® 
contested it there. The Senate decided to continue 
the war. Thereupon Popillius attacked the Lusones 
who were neighbours of the Numantines, but having 
accomplished nothing (for his successor in office, 
Hostilius Mancinus, arrived) he returned to Rome. 

80. Mancinus had frequent encounters with the ac. 137 
Numantines in which he was worsted, and finally, 
after great loss, took refuge in his camp. On a 
false rumour that the Cantabri and Vaccaei were 
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drupov THY vixra Siunyayev Odnu ev oKeTe, gev- 
you és épnuov to NwBediwves Tote yapdxwpa. 
kal pe? nuépay és avdTo avykderoOels ovTE KaTeE- 
oKevacpévoy ovTE BWyYUpwpevOY, TEpLaXoVTwY 
avtov tav Nopavtivwv, xal wavtas aroKxteveiv 
amerowtov eb py cuvOotto eipnynv, osvvébero 
émt ton kai opoia ‘Pwopaion nat Nopavtivoss. 
nal 6 pev ért Tovtos wuvue Tots Nopavtivots, of 
8 & adores mudopevor Kare is epepov @s ért 
aloxiorass aravu omoveais, kat Tov €repovy Tov 
Umatov Aipidwov Aémov és I8npiav eGemewrrop, 
Mayxivov & dvexadovy és Kpiow. Kal T@dE pev 
éarrovta trpéaBes Nopuavtivwv: o dé Aipirsos, 
dvapévov kal ode Tas ex ‘Pouns amroxpices, al 
Thy apyiay ov dépev (as yap ért dSokav 4 wépdos 
4 OprdpBou prroripiay eEjeody ties és Tas 
otTpatnyias, ov« én) TO wh monet _gupgépor), 
Ovaxxatwy KaTeyevdero @s ayopav éy T@be To 
Trond ump Nopavrivors TapacXovToy, «ar THY yi 
ara KaTtéeTpeye, Tladdavriav Te TOAD, 4 He- 
yiarn Ovaxkarov éoriv, ovdev éEapaptoicay és 
Ta our Keipeva. erodopnet, Kab Bobrov ep” €repa 
THS T8nplas dea TadpEevor, as Hoe mpoeipnrat, 
andertny dvta ot Tovde Tov Epyou petacyeiv 
érrevoev. 

81. KaréAaBov 8 adbtods dio ‘Pepys mpéc Bets 
Kiwas Te wat Kazxidtos, of THv Bovdny épacay 
daropety et Toa ave Trae piTcey odgiaww év 1Bnpia 
yevopeveny 6 Aipidvos modeuov érepov apeiras, wal 
Whdicua érédSocav aitd mpoayopedov Aipidoy 
Ovaxxaious un Trodepeiv. 0 5é apEdperds Te HOn 
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coming to the aid of the Numantines, he became cnar. 
alarmed, extinguished his fires, and spent the whole *"! 
night in darkness, fleeing to a desert place where 
Nobilior once had his camp. Being shut up in this 
place at daybreak without preparation or fortifica- 

tion, and surrounded by Numantines, who threatened 
all with death unless he made peace, he agreed Mancinus 
to do so on terms of equality between the Ake 
Romans and Numantines. To this agreement he treaty 
bound himself by an oath. But when these things 
were known at Rome there was great indignation 
at this most ignominious treaty, and the other 
consul, Aemilius Lepidus, was sent to Spain, 
Mancinus being called home to stand trial. Numan- 
tine ambassadors followed him thither; but Aemilius, 
becoming tired of idleness while he too awaited 
the decision from Rome (for some men took the 
command, not for the advantage of the city, but 
for glory, or gain, or the honour of a triumph), 
falsely accused the Vaccaei of supplying the Numan- 
tines with provisions during the war. Accordingly 
he ravaged their country and laid siege to their 
Principal city, Pallantia, which had in no way 
violated the treaty, and he persuaded Brutus, his 
kinsman by marriage, who had been sent to Farther 
Spain (as I have before related), to join him in this 
undertaking. 

81. Here they were overtaken by Cinna and sc. 136 
Caecilius, messengers from Rome, who said that 
the Senate was at a loss to know why, after so 
many disasters had befallen them in Spain, Aemilius 
stuld be seeking a new war, and they placed in 
bis hands a decree warning him not to attack the 
Vaceaei. But he, having actually begun the war, 
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e U ? a 2 oo \ a > An 
Hryovpevos, ayvoety 8 St cal Bpotros adt@ cvv- 
emrtNapBdver Kal oitoy Kal ypnpata Kal otpatiav 
Ovaxxaio tois Nopavtivors rapécxov, Ever Oat 
dé cal thy dvdfevév Tod Todduov poBepav vro- 
rAaBov, nal cyedov “IByplas GrAns Siarvow, ef 
, c t ‘ > X 
Katagpovnceay ws Sedi6Twy, TOUS pev appl Tov 
Kivvay dmpaxtous amédvce, xal rdbe abra éré- 
a lol > ‘\ \ LJ 4 UA 
arene TH Boudry, adtos 5é dxvpwadpevos Ppov- 
plov, mnxavas év adit@ ouverryyvuTo Kal otro 
cuvégepev. DrdxKos 8 ait@ aitodoyar, évédpas 
éxpaveians, ebunxavas dédoxev Ste Tladdavtiay 
éEeinev Aipirtos: cal tod atpatod ovvadadd- 
Eavtos ws él vixn, ruOdpevor TovTav of BadpBapot 

\ LJ Aa , ? , t A 
kat adnO4 vouicavres ameyw@povv. PrdxKos pev 
81) Thy ayopay Kiwdvvevovaay be Tepiécwte. 

82. Maxpas 8 rhs él rH TladXavtia rodvopKias 
ovons ai tpopal ‘Pwyaious érédevtrov, kal Arpos 
HrreTo avtav, Kal Ta broliyta wavta EpOapro, 

\ XN a > Ed > > rd > rd 
Kat ToAAO Tov avOpweTrav €€ arropias améOvno Kop. 

e \ la > fF , \ A by \ 
of atparnyol dé, Aiuiduos te Kal Bpodtos, és pev 
Tonu Stexaptépovy, jnacwpevot 8 bro TOU KaKou 

A ” x > / cy > 

vuxtos advo mepl éeoxdtnvy durant éxédevov 
dvalevyvivat xitapyot Te Kal Noyaryol sepibé- 
ovtes éréamrevooy Amavras és ToUTO pd Ew. ot SE 
auv OopvBo Ta Te AANa TavTa Kal TOUS Tpavpa- 
tias Kal Tovs vooodytas améNtrov, TUMTAEKOME- 
vous Te oiat Kal Seopévovs. kal adtois ardxtou 
kal JopuBabdous Tis dvaxwepnoews yiyvouévns Kai 
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thought that the Senate was ignorant of that, cHap. 
and of the fact that Brutus was co-operating with *" 
him, and that the Vaccaei had aided the Numan- #omilius 
tines with provisions, money, and men. Further, muekes, wee 
he considered that to abandon the war would in the orders. 
itself be dangerous, and would practically involve ¢f the 
the breaking away of all Spain, if the Spaniards 
despised the Romans for cowards. He therefore sent 
Cinna’s party home without having accomplished 
their errand, and wrote almost in the above words to 
the Senate. After this he began to construct 
engines and to collect provisions in a place which 
he fortified. While he was thus engaged, Flaccus, 
who had been sent out on a foraging expedition, 
found himself in an ambuscade, but adroitly spread 
a rumour among his men that Aemilius had captured 
Pallantia. The soldiers raised a shout of victory. 
The barbarians, hearing it and thinking that the 
report was true, withdrew. In this way Flaccus 
rescued his convoy from danger. 

82. The siege of Pallantia being long protracted, 
the food supply of the Romans failed, and they 
began to suffer from hunger. All their animals 
perished and many of the men died of want. The 
generals, Aemilius and Brutus, kept heart for a long 
time, but being compelled to yield at last, they gave 
an order suddenly one night, about the last watch, 
to retreat. The tribunes and centurions ran hither 
and thither to hasten the movement, so as to get 
them all away before daylight. Such was the 
confusion that they left behind everything, and 
even the sick and wounded, who clung to them and 
besought them not to abandon them. Their retreat 
Was disorderly and confused and much like a flight, 
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the Pallantines hanging on their flanks and rear and cHar. 
doing great damage from early dawn till evening. *!"! 
When night came the Romans, hungry and ex- 
hausted, threw themselves on the ground in groups, 
wherever they were, and the Pallantines, moved by 
some divine interposition, went back to their own 
country. And this was what happened to Aemilius. 

83. When these things were known at Rome, 
Aemilius was deprived of his command and consul- 
ship, and when he returned to Rome as a private 
citizen he was fined besides. The dispute before 
the Senate between Mancinus and the Numantine 
ambassadors was still going on. The latter exhibited 
the treaty they had made with Mancinus; he, on the 
other hand, put the responsibility for the treaty on 
Pompeius, his predecessor in the command, who, 
he said, had handed over to him a lazy and ill- 
provided army, owing to which Pompeius himself 
had often been beaten, and so had made a similar 
treaty with the Numantines. Consequently the war The Senate 
had been waged under bad omens, for it had been PIMA, 
decreed by the Romans in violation of these agree- Mancinus 
ments. The senators were equally incensed against 
both, but Pompeius escaped on the ground that 
he had been tried for this offence long before. 
They decided, however, to deliver Mancinus to the 
Numantines for making a disgraceful treaty without 
their authorization. In this they followed the example 
of their fathers, who once delivered. to the Samnites 
twenty generals who had made a similar treaty 
without authority. Mancinus was taken to Spain by 
Furius, and. delivered naked to the Numantines, but 
they refused to receive him. Calpurnius Piso was ».. 135 
chosen general against them, but he did not even 
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march against Numantia. He made an incursion cHap. 
into the territory of Pallantia, and having collected * 
a small amount of plunder, spent the rest of his term 

of office in winter quarters in Carpetania. 


XIV 


84. Tue Roman people being tired of this Numan- cnap. 
tine war, which was protracted and’ severe beyond *!V 
expectation, elected Cornelius Scipio, the conqueror ®“ 
of Carthage, consul again, believing that he was the 9qP eau. 
only man who could subdue the Numantines. As the Younger 
he was still under the consular age the Senate voted, the Nena 
as was done when this same Scipio was appointed t«# 
general against the Carthaginians, that the tribunes 
of the people should repeal the law respecting the 
age limit, and reenact it the following year. Thus 
Scipio was made consul a second time and hastened to 
Numantia. He did not take any army from the active- 
service-list, because many wars were being waged at 
the time, and because there were plenty of soldiers in 
Spain; but with the Senate’s consent he took a certain 
number of volunteers sent to him by cities and kings 
on the score of private friendship. To these were 
added 500 of his clients and friends, whom he joined 
in one body and called it the troop of friends. All 
these, about 4000 in number, he put under marching 
orders in charge of Buteo, his nephew, while he him- 
self went in advance with a small escort to the army 

. in Spain, having heard that it was full of idleness, 
discord, and luxury, and well knowing that he could 
never overcome the enemy unless he should first 
bring his own men under strict discipline. 
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&5. When he arrived he expelled all traders and 
harlots ; also the soothsayers and diviners, whom the 
soldiers were continually consulting because they 
were demoralized by defeat. For the future he 
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forbade the bringing in of anything not necessary,” 


even a victim for purposes of divination. He also 
ordered all wagons and their superfluous contents to 
be sold, and all pack animals, except such as he 
himself permitted to remain. For cooking utensils 
it was only permitted to have a spit, a brass kettle, 
and one cup. Their food was limited to plain boiled 
and roasted meats. They were forbidden to have 
beds, and Scipio was the first to sleep on straw. 
He forbade them to ride on mules when on the 
march ; “for what can you expect in a war,” said 
he, “from a man who is not even able to walk?” 
They had to bathe and anoint themselves without 
assistance, Scipio saying sarcastically that only 
mules, having no hands, needed others to rub them. 
Thus in a short time he brought them back to good 
order. He accustomed them also to respect and 
fear him by being difficult of access and sparing 
of favours, especially favours contrary to regulations. 
He often said that those generals who were severe 
and strict in the observance of law were serviceable 
to their own men, while those who were easy- 
going and bountiful were useful only to the 
chemy. The soldiers of the latter, he said, were 
joyous but insubordinate, while those of the former 
although downeast, were obedient and ready for all 
emergencies. 

86. In spite of all this he did not venture to 
engage the enemy until he had trained his men by 
many laborious exercises. He traversed all the 
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CaP. GrAo per’ adr orparomedov myepé Te Kal 
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neighbouring plains and daily fortified new camps cnar. 
one after another, and then demolished them, dug *!V 
deep trenches and filled them up again, constructed 
high walls and overthrew them, personally over- 
looking the work from morning till night. In order 
to prevent the men from straggling while on the 
march, as heretofore, he always moved in the form 
of oblongs, and no one was allowed to change the 
place assigned to him. Moving around the line of 
march he often visited the rear and caused _horse- 
men to dismount and give their places to the sick, 
and when the mules were overburdened he made 
the foot soldiers carry a part of the load. When he 
pitched camp he required those who had formed the 
vanguard during the day to deploy after the march 
around the camping-place, and a body of horse to 
scour the country, while the rest performed their 
allotted tasks, some digging the trench, others 
building the rampart, and others pitching the tents. 
He also fixed and mapped out the time within which 
these tasks must be finished. 

87. When he judged that the army was alert, 
obedient to himself, and patient in labour, he moved 
his camp near to Numantia. He did not place 
‘advance guards in fortified stations, as some do, 
nor, in fact, did he divide his army in any way, 
lest he should meet some disaster at the outset 
and gain the contempt of the enemy, who already 
despised the Romans. Nor did he attack the enemy, 
because he was still studying the nature of this 
war, watching the opportunities which it offered, 
and trying to discover the plans of the Numantines. 
In the meantime he foraged through all the fields 
behind his camp and cut down the still unripe grain. 
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When those fields had been harvested and it was CHAP. 
necessary to move forward, many advised him to *!¥ 
take a short cut, which led past Numantia to the 
plains. ‘‘ But,” he said, “what I fear is the coming 
back, when the enemy will be unencumbered, 
and will have their town to start from and retreat 
to, while our troops will return from their foraging 
laden and tired, bringing with them animals and 
wagons and burdens. For this reason the fighting 
will be severe and unequal. If we are beaten the 
danger will be serious, and if victorious, neither 
the glory nor the gain will be great. It is foolish 
to incur danger for small results. He must be 
considered a reckless general who would fight before 
there is any need, while a good one takes risks only 
in cases of necessity.” He added by way of simile 
that physicians do not cut and burn their patients 
till they have first tried drugs. Having spoken 
thus, he ordered his officers to take the longer road. 
He himself joined the excursion beyond the camp, 
and later advanced into the territory of the Vaccaei, 
from whom the Numantines bought their food 
supplies, cutting down everything, taking for himself 
what was useful as food, and piling the rest in heaps 
and burning it. 

88. In a certain plain in the Pallantian territory 
called Complanium the Pallantians had concealed a 
large force just below the brow of a hill, while 
others openly annoyed the Roman foragers. Scipio He skir 
ordered Rutilius Rufus, a military tribune (who the panes Sin 
afterwards wrote a history of these transactions), to niantines 
take four troops of horse and drive back the assail- 
ants. Rufus followed them too sharply when they 
retreated, and darted up the hill with the fugitives. 
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When he discovered the ambush he ordered his CHAP. 
troops not to pursue or attack the enemy further, 
but to stand on the defensive with their spears pre- 
sented to the enemy and merely ward off their 
attack. Directly Scipio saw Rufus running up the 
hill, contrary to his orders, he was alarmed and 
followed with all haste. When he discovered the 
ambush he divided his horse into two bodies, and 
ordered them to charge the enemy on either side 
alternately, hurling their javelins all together and 
then retiring, not to the same spot from which they 
had advanced, but a little further back each time. 
In this way the horsemen were brought in safety to 
the plain. As he was shifting quarters and retiring 
again, he had to cross a river which was difficult to 
ford and muddy, and here the enemy had laid an 
ambush for him. Having learned this fact, he 
turned aside and took a route that was longer and 
less exposed to ambushes. Here he marched by 
night on account of the heat and thirst, and dug 
wells which yielded for the most part only bitter 
water. He saved his men with extreme difficulty, 
but some of his horses and pack animals perished 
of thirst. 

89. While passing through the territory of the 
Caucaei, whose treaty with the Romans Lucullus had 
violated, he made proclamation that they might 
return in safety to theirown homes. Thence he came 
again to the Numantine territory and went into winter 
quarters. Here Jugurtha, the grandson of Masinissa, 
joined him from Africa with twelve elephants and the 
body of archers and slingers who usually accompanied 
them in war. ' While Scipio was constantly ravaging 
and plundering the neighbouring country, the enemy 
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laid an ambush for him at a certain village which cuar. 
was surrounded on nearly all sides by a marshy pool. *!V 
On the remaining side was a ravine in which the 
ambuscading party was hidden. Scipio’s soldiers 
were divided so that one part entered the village to 
plunder it, leaving the . standards outside, while 
another, but not large party, was coursing around it 

on horseback. The men in ambush fell upon the 
latter, who tried to beat them off. Scipio, who 
happened to be standing in the front of the village 
nearethe standards, recalled by trumpet those who 
had gone inside, and before he had collected a 
thousand men went to the aid of the. horsemen who 
were in difficulties. And when the greater part of 
those who were in the village had run out, he put the 
enemy to flight. He did not pursue the fugitives, 

, however, but returned to the camp, a few having 
fallen on either side. 


XV 


90. Nor long afterwards he established two camps cpap. 
very near to Numantia and placed his brother XV 
Maximus in charge of one, while he himself com- ®« 188 
manded the other. The Numantines came out in 
large numbers and offered battle, but he disregarded 
their challenge, not thinking it wise to engage in 
battle with men who were fighting in sheer despera- 
tion, but rather to shut them up and reduce them 
by famine. Placing seven forts around the city, he gcipio 
<began> the siege and wrote letters to each of buidsa 
the <allied tribes>, telling them what forces he the city 
desired them to send. When they came he divided 
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them into several parts, and also subdivided his own cuHar. 

army. Then he appointed a commander for each ** 
division and ordered them to surround the city with 
a ditch and palisade. The circumference of Numantia 
itself was twenty-four stades, that of the enclosing 
works more than twice as great. All of this space 
was allotted to the several divisions, and he had given 
orders that if the enemy should harass them any- 
where they should signal to him by raising a red flag 
on a tall spear in the daytime or by a fire at night, 
so that he and Maximus might hasten to the aid of 
those who needed it. When this work was com- 
pleted and he could effectually repel any assaults, he 
dug another ditch not-far behind this one and fortified 
it with palisades, and built a wall eight feet wide and 
ten feet high, exclusive of the parapets. He built 
towers along the whole of this wall at intervals of 
100 feet. As it was not possible to carry the wall 
around the adjoining marsh he threw an embankment 
around it of the same height and thickness as the 
wall, to serve in place of it. 

91. Thus Scipio was the first general, as I think, 
to throw a wall around a city which did not shun 
a battle in the open field. The river Durius, 
which took its course along the fortifications, was po stups 
very useful to the Numantines for bringing pro- Soman: 
visions and sending men back and forth, some the river 
diving or concealing themselves in small boats, 
some. breaking through with sailing-boats when a 
strong wind was blowing, or with oars aided by the 
current. As he was not able to span it on account 
of its breadth and swiftness, Scipio built a tower on 
each side in place of a bridge. To each of these towers 
he moored large timbers with ropes and set them 
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floating across the river. The timbers were stuck cuar. 
full of knives and spear-heads, and were kept *Y 
constantly in motion by the force of the stream 

g against them, so that the enemy were 
prevented from passing covertly, either by swim- 
ming, or diving, or sailing in boats. Thus was 
accomplished what Scipio especially desired, namely, 
that nobody could have any dealings with them, 
nobody could come in, and they could have no 
knowledge of what was going on outside. Thus 
they would be in want of provisions and apparatus of 
every kind. 

92. When everything was. ready and the catapults, Numantia 
ballistae, and other engines were placed on the Peal a 
towers, the stones, darts, and javelins collected on the 
parapets, and the archers and slingers in their places 
at the forts, he stationed messengers at frequent 
intervals along the entire wall to pass the word from 
one to another by day and night to let him know 
what was taking place. He gave orders to each 
tower that in any emergency the one that was first 
attacked should hoist a signal and that the others 
when they saw it should do the same, in order that 
he might be advised of the commotion quickly 
by signal, and learn the particulars afterwards by 
messengers. The army, together with the native 
forces, now numbering some 60,000 men, he 
arranged so that one-half should guard the wall and 
in case of necessity go to any place where they 
should be wanted ; 20,000 were to fight from the top 
of the wall when necessary, and the remaining 
10,000 were kept in reserve. These too had their 
several places assigned to them, and it was not per- 
mitted to change without orders. Each man was to 
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spring to the place assigned to him when any signal CHAP. 
of an attack was given. So carefully was everything 
arranged by Scipio. 

93. The Numantines made several attacks here 
and there upon those guarding the walls. Swift 
and terrible was the appearance of the defenders, 
the signals being everywhere hoisted, the messengers 
running to and fro, those who manned the walls spring- 
ing to their places in crowds, and the trumpets 
sounding on every tower, so that the whole circuit 
of fifty stades at once presented to all beholders a 
most formidable aspect. This circuit Scipio tra- 
versed each day and night for the purpose of inspec- 
tion. He was convinced that the enemy thus en- 
closed, and unable to obtain food, arms or succour 
from without, could not hold out very long. 

94. But Rhetogenes, surnamed Caraunius, the The exploits 
bravest of all the Numantines, induced five of his ee 
friends to take an equal number of servants and 
horses, and cross the space between the two armies 
secretly, on a cloudy night, carrying a folding 
scaling-bridge. Arriving at the wall he and _ his 
friends sprang upon it, slew the guards on either 
side, sent back the servants, drew the horses 
up the bridge, and rode off to the towns of the 
Arevaci, bearing olive branches and entreating them, 
as blood relations, to help the Numantines. But 
some of the Arevaci, fearing the Romans, would 
not even listen to them, but sent them away 
immediately. There was a rich town named Lutia, 
distant 300 stades from Numantia, whose young 
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afvév éots oé, TooHade apeThs yéuovta, peicacOar 
yévous etpvyxou Te Kal avdpixod, Kal mpoteivas Ta 
piravOpwrotepa Tov Kaxdv Hyuiv, & nal duvvnao- 
peOa éeveyxetv, dpte repwpevoe petaBorjrs. ws 
> 2,? ©¢ a rs ? > rN la A Le a 
ovn ep ayiv ere €otiv, AXX emt col, THY TOL 7H 
mapanaBeiv, ei TA péTpLAa KEdeEvoLS, ) wayouervny 
a 9” e it 
brepideiv atrodec Oar.” 6 wev Avapos ade elrrev, o 
dé Lacriov (joOeTo yap mapa trav aiypar@rwy 
Ta évdov) pn Seiv avtovs éyyetpioat Ta KaTa 
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men sympathised with the Numantines and urged cHap. 
their city to send them aid. The older citizens *Y 
secretly communicated this fact to Scipio. Receiving 
this intelligence about the eighth hour, he marched 
thither at once with as many light-armed troops as 
possible. Surrounding the place about daylight, he 
demanded that the leaders of the young men should 

be delivered up to him. When the citizens replied 
that they had fled from the place, he sent a herald 

to tell them that if these men were not surrendered 

to him he would sack the city. Being terrified 

by this threat, they delivered them up, in number 
about 400. Scipio cut off their hands, withdrew his 
force, rode away, and was back in his camp at dawn 

the next day. 

95. The Numantines, being oppressed by hunger, Negotia- 
sent five men to Scipio to ask whether he would eer ialaas 
treat them with moderation if they would surrender. 
Their leader, Avarus, discoursed much about the 
policy and bravery of the Numantines, and added 
that even now they had done no wrong, but had 
fallen into their present misery for the sake of their 
wives and children, and for the freedom of their 
eountry. “Therefore above all, Seipio,” he said, “ it 
is worthy of you, a man renowned for virtue, to 
spare a brave and manly race and to extend to us, 
as a choice between evils, the humaner terms, terms 
which we shall be able to bear, now that we have at 
last experienced a change of fortune. It rests now 
not with us but with you whether you receive the 
surrender of our city by offering us fair terms, or 
allow it to perish in a last struggle.” When Avarus 
had thus spoken, Scipio (who knew from prisoners 
the state of affairs inside) said merely that they must 
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cap. ofas Kat ody Smdots rapadodvar Thy TOMY. av 
xv , e a 4 
dmrayyerOvtwrv of Nopuavrivot, xareT ol Kal téws 
dvtes opynv im’ édrevOepias axpdtov Kal anOeias 
éritaypatov, TOTE Kal wadrov bd TOY cuupopav 
aryptapévor Te Kal GAAOKoTOL yeyovdTes Tov Avapov 
kal rods adv aiT@ Tévte TpéaBes GTréxTEWaY ws 
! xaxdv ayyédous xal TO chétepov achares iaas 
Se@axnuévous rapa TH Vevaiove, 

96. Mera & od woAd wavTwy adbrods TaY 
Seotav éemidurovrwv, ob Kaptov éxorvtes, ov 
mpoBatov, ov Troav, mpata pév, Botrep Tues ev 
mohéuwv avayxais, Séppata &portes eduypovro, 
émidurovtay 8 avrovds nal tov Sepudrwov écap- 
Kopayouy &povres ta avOpwrea, pata pev Ta 
Tov anoOvnoKovTay KomTopeva ev paryerpelors, 
emt & éxelvors TY vocovvTwY KaTEppovouY, Kai 
tous aoGevertépovs éBidlovro of Suvatwrepors. 
Kax@y Te ovdev avTois ami, nypwwpévos pep 
tas wuxds bd trav Tpopar, TeOnpropévors Se 
Ta c@pata LTO Apwod Kal rood Kal Kouns Kar 

ovov. obtw 8 éxovtes aitods émétperov Te 
© law 0 © éxédevey adrovs ris pev jyépas 
éxelyns cuveveyxeivy 1a Stra &vOa cuvérate, THs 
3 eriovens mpooedOelv és Erepov xwplov. o & 
brepeBdrovto THY Hyépay, ouoroynoavtes Stt 
modAol THs édXevOeplas Ere Exovtat Kal eOédovaww 
atrovs éEayayely trod Blov. THv ody uépay 
Hrovy és tov Oavdrouv rHv didbecry. 

97. Toodade épas devbepias wal avdpayaSlas 

1 hv ev wore BapBdpw te nal cpuixpad. és yap 
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surrender their arms and place themselves and their cHap. 
city in his hands. When this answer was made 
known, the Numantines, who were previously savage 
in temper because of their absolute freedom and 
quite unaccustomed to obey the orders of others, and 
were now wilder than ever and beside themselves 
by reason of their hardships, slew Avarus and the 
five ambassadors who had accompanied him, as 
bearers of evil tidings and thinking that perhaps 
they had made private terms for themselves with 
Scipio. 
96. Soon after this, all their eatables being con- 
sumed, having neither grain, nor flocks, nor grass, 
they began, as people are sometimes forced to do in 
war, to lick boiled hides. When these also failed, they 
boiled and ate the bodies of human beings, first of 
those who had died a natural. death, chopping them 
in small bits for cooking.. Afterwards being 
nauseated by the flesh of-the sick, the stronger 
laid violent hands upon the weaker. No form of 
misery was absent. They were rendered savage in 
mind by their food, and their bodies were reduced 
to the semblance of wild beasts by famine, plague, 
long hair, and neglect. In this condition they yumantia 
surrendered themselves to Scipio. He commanded senders 
them the same day to bring their arms to a place 
designated by him, and on the following day to 
assemble at another place. But they put off the 
day, declaring’ that many of them still clung to 
liberty and desired to take their own _ lives. 
ee they asked for a day to arrange for 
eath. 


97. Such was the love of liberty and of valour Heroism of 
which existed in this small barbarian town. With e°™, 
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CaP. éxtaxicxirtovs én’ eipyvns yevouevor ola ev 


kal boa ‘Pwpaiouvs pacar, olas 8¢ cuvOrjxas 
avtois Gbevto emi ion Kal opoia, ovdéot taidta 
cuvbécbat “Popaiwv vrocraytwy, olov 8 dvra 
Tov TédEvTaioy otparnyov, & pupidow avtovs 
mepixabnuevov, mMpovxarécavto odAaKis és 
padynv. 6 S€ hv apa aorparnyixwrepos avrar, 
és yelpas ob« idv Onpios, AAA TH NDS ohas 
katepyatopevos, apdyp kano, @ 8) Kal pove 
AnPOjvat te Suvarov Hv dpa Nopavrivous, xat 
AnPOncay pore. 

"Epol yey 82 tadta wept Nopavtiver eitrety éa- 
ArOev, és THY oduyoTNTAa adTav Kal hepeTroviay 
apopavrt, Kal Epya aodAd, kal xpdvov scov 
Stexaprépnoay: of S& wpa@ta pev avrovs, ot 
Bovropevot, Stexpavro, Erepos érépws: of Aowrol 
& éEnecay tpirns jpépas és 76 Sedouévov ywopiov, 
dvadparot re xal GrAdKoTOL wayrrav oPOjvat, 
ols ta pév cdpata hv axd0apta Kat tprydv 
kal dvixav Kal pirov peotd, wdddecav $8 
xareraratov, kat éoOns avtois éméxecto mvapa 
kal 75¢ Kal oby Hocov Svcddys. épaivovto §&é 
Tots ToAeputous ecsa pev and tavde, pPoBepot 
8 dwo trav Breupdtov: ers yap avtovs évewpav 
&& Te dpyiis Kal Avans Kal movou Kal cuvedoros 
adAnroparyias. . ; 

98. "EmideEdpuevos 8 adtav revtqjxovta 6 Lxe- 
miwv és OpiapBev, tovs Novrods arrédoTo, Kat 
Thv wok Katéoxae, Sto pev racde Worecs 
dvepayutdtas edo orparnyos 88e ‘Papaiwy, 
Kap bins pev abrov ‘Popaloy > wydicapéevey 
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only 8000 fighting men before the war began, how cHap. 
many and what terrible reverses did they bring upon ~* 
the Romans! What treaties did they make on equal 
terms with the Romans, which the latter would not 
consent to make with any other people! How often 

did they challenge to open battle the last general 
sent against them, who had invested them with 

an army of 60,000 men! But he showed himself 
more experienced in war than themselves, by refusing 

to join battle with wild beasts when he could reduce 
them by that invincible enemy, hunger. In this 
way alone was it possible to capture the Numan- 
tines, and in this way alone were they captured. 

Reflecting upon their small numbers and their 
endurance, their valiant deeds and the long time for 
which they held out, it has occurred to me to narrate 
these particulars of the Numantine history. First of 
all, those who wished to do so killed themselves, in 
various ways. Then the rest went out on the third 
day to the appointed place, a strange and shocking , 
spectacle. Their bodies were foul, their hair and 
nails long, and they were smeared with dirt. They 
smelt most horribly, and the clothes they wore were 
likewise squalid and emitted an equally foul odour. 
For these reasons they appeared pitiable to their 
enemies, but at the same time there was something 
fearful in the expression of their eyes—an expression 
of anger, pain, weariness, and the consciousness of 
having eaten human flesh. 

98. Having chosen fifty of them for his triumph, 
Scipio sold the rest and razed the city to the ground. 
So this Roman general overthrew two most powerful 
cities, Carthage, by decree of the Senate, on account 
of its greatness as a city and as an imperial power, 
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car. bid, péyeBos odews Te Kal & As Kat evxaipiav 
ys Kab Gardcons, Nopavtiav ¢ opixpay Te Kai 
orsydvOpwrov, oume Tt ‘Popalov mrept auras 
éyvexorer, autos, etre ouppépery ‘Popators yyou- 
pevos, elte aKpos dv opyiy kal pidoverkos és Ta 
AapBavopeva, el0 ws évcoe vonitovar, THY déEav 
Hyoupevos St@vupov emt Tots peydnrous yiyvec Oat 
Kaxois' Kadobor ‘yoov auTov ob ‘Pepaior pexpe 
vov, ATO TOV cuppopav as émeOnne Tais modeo tv, 
"Adpixavov Te Ka Nopavrivov. tote S¢ THY ve 
THY Nopavrivey Tois éyryds. oixodor Suchen, Kai 
tals Grats ToAece Xpnpatioas, kat eb Te tv 
droop, émumdntas te kal Cnuidocas Xpjpacey, 
arém\evoev én’ oixov. 


XVI - 


CAP. 99. “Pwpaior dé, ws 60s, és Ta mpocerhynppéva 
A ? 14 M ? ‘\ Cea a ”. 
THs “I Bnpias ereprav amo tis Bovrijs avépas 
EKa TOUS KaTacTnoopévous aura é és elpijyny, dca 
Lavmiov TE éraPe kal Bpotros m™po Tov Lavmicves 
bmnydyero q exetpwoaro. xpove votepor, 
anogtdcewy adAdwv éy IBnpia yevouévenr, Kan- 
qroupvLos Tlicwy oTparnyos 74pé0n. Kal autov 
duedéEaTo pep Zépovsos Tdrfas, KipBpov 8 
émuaTparevovTay TH *IraAda, Kal Dinedas Trode- 
pouperns Tov Sedrrepov Souduwdy Tohepov, oTpa- 
Tuay pev és T8npiav ovK erreprov tm aoxondias, 
mpéoBets 8& dmeotéAXopv, of Tov TOAEMOY E“EedrOV 
ban SivawrTo KaTabnoerO a. KipBpov be eFéda- 
Oévtwv, Tiros Aet&ios éreMav "Apovardy pev 
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and its advantages by land:and sea; Numantia, small cHap. 
and with a sparse population, on his own respon- 
sibility, the Romans knowing nothing about the 
transaction as yet. He destroyed it either because 
he thought that it would be for the advantage of the 
Romans, or because he was a man of passionate 
nature and vindictive towards captives, or, some 
hold, because he thought that great calamities are 
the foundation of great glory. At any rate, the 
Romans to this day call him Africanus and Numan- 
tinus from the ruin he brought upon those two 
places. Having divided the territory of the Numan- 
tines among their near neighbours and transacted 
certain business in the other cities, censuring or 
fining any whom he suspected, he sailed for home. 


XVI 


99. Tue Romans, according to their custom, sent cHaP. 
ten senators to the newly acquired provinces of 
Spain, which Scipio, or Brutus before him, had history 
received in surrender, or had taken by force, to 
settle their affairs on a peace basis. At a later 
time, other revolts having taken place in Spain, ac. 112 
Calpurnius Piso was chosen as commander. He 
was succeeded by Servius Galba. When the Cimbri 
invaded Italy, and Sicily was torn by the second 
servile war, the Romans were too much preoccupied 
to send soldiers to Spain, but sent legates to settle 
the war as best they could. When the Cimbri were 
driven out Titus Didius was sent to Spain, and he 
slew about 20,000 of the Arevaci. He also removed 
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_ CAP. Zerewvev és Siopupiovs, Tepunoov 5é, peyddnu 
XVI rod ded SvarretOh “Popatows yevopevnrv, é€& 
épupvod Kkatyyayev és TO ediov, kal éxédevoev 
olxely arevyictous. Korévdav S€ mpooxabicas 
évdt@e pnvi mapéraBev eyxerpicacay éavtqy, al 
tous Konevdéas atravtas peta traidwy Kal yuvar- 

K@v amédoro. 

100. TloAw & érépay ris Korévins maAnoiov 
@kovp puryddes KeariBripov, obs Mapxos Mépuos 
cuppaxnoavtas avT@e Kata Avottavdrv, Tis 
Bovnjijs érutperrovons, @xixes po Weve éviauTav. 
éajotevoy & é& amopias obrou Kal xpivas abtovs 
6 Acidtos dvedeiv, cuvOepevwv aiTe tov Séxa 
mpécBewv ert rapovrwv, &pn tots émipavéow 
avtav eBérew thv Korgegrdéov yopav adrois 
mpocopicat tevopévots. daomatopévovs 8é opav 
éxédeve, TO Sip Taira peteveyxovtas, Hee 
pera yuvaxov Kal traidwv rv yopay pepLou- 
pévous. érei 8 adixovto, mpocétake Tovs orpa- 
TiMtas éx Tov yapaxos éEedOeiv Kal rods évedpevo- 
pévovs ow trapeNOeiv ws atroypaypopevos abrav 
évdov 7d AROS, ev péper wev avdpav év péper 
8& qaiswv nal yuvaixdv, Wa éruyvoin mwoonv 
xepav abrois déou Siedeiv. ws 8é mapirBov és 
THY tdppov kal 70 apdxopa, wepiatiaas atrrois 
Tov aotpatov o Aeidvos éxteve mravras. «al él 
toiade Acidios pev cal eOpiduBevoe, maduw Se 
tov KerriBypwv drootdvrav Prdxxos érurep- 

Gels Exrewe Stopupious. év 5é Beryydn wore 
o yey Siwos és amécracw opudv thy Boudry 
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Termes, a large city always insubordinate to the cHap. 


Romans, from its strong position into the plain, and 


ordered the inhabitants to live without walls. He ®.c. 98 


also besieged the city of Colenda and captured it 
eight months after he had invested it, and sold all 
the inhabitants with their wives and children. 


100. There was another city near Colenda in- Tatamous 


habited by mixed tribes of Celtiberians who had o; 


been the allies of Marcus Marius in a war against 
the Lusitanians, and whom he had settled there five 
years before with the approval of the Senate. They 
were living by robbery on account of their poverty. 
Didius, with the concurrence of the ten legates 
who were still present, resolved to destroy them. 
Accordingly, he told their principal men that he 
would allot the land of Colenda to them because 
they were poor. Finding them very much pleased 
with this offer, he told them to communicate it to 
the people, and to come’ with their wives and 
children to the parcelling out of the land, When 
they had done so he ordered his soldiers to vacate 
their camp, and these people, whom he wanted to 
ensnare, to go inside, so that he might make a list of 
their names within, the men on one register and the 
women and children on another, in order to know 
how much land should be set apart for them. When 
they had gone inside the-ditch and palisade, Didius 
surrounded them with his army and killed them all, 
and for this he was actually honoured with a triumph. 
At a later period, the Celtiberians having revolted 
again, Flaccus was sent against them and slew 20,000. 
The people of the town of Belgida were -eager for 
revolt, and when their senate hesitated they set fire 
to the senate-house and burned the senators. When 
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CAP. 6xvodoay évérpnoey abt@ Bovdevrnpiv, 6 Se 
XV Px, 4 5! NO v ‘\ as 

axKos éTredOwy Exreve TOUS aitious. 

101. Toodde pév nipov d&ta Novyou ‘Pwpators és 
tote wpos “IRBnpas avtovs yevoueva: xpovy § 
votepov staciatovtoyv ev ‘Pwwy YvArAa te Kal 
Kivoa, wal és éududous wodéuovs kal orparto- 
meda Kata THs Tmatpidos Sinpnuévov, Kowvros 
Leptwpios, é« tis Kiva ordoews aipeels ris 
1Bnpias dpyew, “[Bnpiav te abtiy éravéctyce 
€ 4 ‘\ A > , \ ‘\ 
Popaiors, cal wordy otparov ayeipas, kal BovdAry 
Tov idiev dirwv és piynua THs cuvyKAHTOV KaTa- 
réEas, Frauvvev és “Pounv él tordyns cal ppovy- 
patos Naprpod, Kal TaAAa dv és BpacdTynTa 
Teptavupos, wate THY Bouvdwy Setcacay érécOat 
Tous Tapa odiow ém) peyiorns Tote S0—ns oTpa- 
tyyous, Karcthuoy te MéreAXov petra troddod 
otpatod Kal Tvaiov Toparnuov én’ éxeive pc? 
érépov aotpatov, iva tov modepov, Sirn SvvawwTo, 
éEwOoiev ex ths “Iradias év S:yoctacia réte 
pdmota ovons. dANA LepTwpiov pev TOV oTACL- 
wtay tis avtod Ileprépvas dvedav éavtov émt 
Leptopip otpaTnyov amépyve tis amoctdcews, 
Tleprépvav 8 é&xrewe pdyn Llopamos, cat o 
modepnos Ode, OopuByacas isd T® poBy paddoTa 
“Pwpaious, SedvOn. To dé axpuBes avrod Snrooe 
Ta Trept Lrrav eupvra. 

102.. Mera 8€ tov 2HAXa Odvarov V'dios Kaicap 
aipeDeis "I Bnpias otpatyyeiv, Bote Kal Trodepetv 
ols Sejccev, Soa Tav "IBipwv éecadevero 4 
‘Papatois ere éXectre, TOMUM TUYNVayKace TdavTa 
braxovew, Kai tTiva adOrs adrotdpeva Oxraoiios 
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Flaceus arrived there he put the authors of this cHap. 
crime to death. ns 

101. These are the events which I have found most 
worthy of mention in the relations of the Romans 
with the Spaniards as a nation until that time. At a xc. 82 
later period, when the dissensions of Sulla and Cinna 8ertorius 
arose in Rome, and the country was divided by civil are 
wars into hostile camps, Quintus Sertorius, one of 
Cinna’s party, who had been chosen to the com- 
mand in Spain, stirred up that country against the 
Romans. He raised a large army, created a senate 
of his own friends after the manner of the Roman 
Senate, and marched towards Rome full of con- 
fidence and high courage, for he had been renowned 
for daring elsewhere. The Senate in great alarm 
sent against him their most famous generals, first 
Caecilius Metellus with a large army, and then Gnaeus 
Pompeius with another army, in order to repel in any 
way possible this war from Italy, which was terribly 
distracted with civil strife. But Sertorius was wc. 72 
murdered by Perpenna, one of his own partisans, 
who proclaimed himself general of the faction in 
place of Sertorius. Pompey slew Perpenna in battle, 
and so this war, which had greatly alarmed the 
Romans, came to an end; but I shall speak of this 
more particularly in my account of the civil wars of 
Sulla. 

102. After the death of Sulla, Gaius Caesar was uc. 61 
sent as praetor into Spain with power to make war 
wherever it was needful. All of those Spaniards 
who were doubtful in their allegiance, or had not 
yet submitted to the Romans, he brought under 
subjection by force of arms. Some, who after- 
wards rebelled, were subdued by his adopted son 
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CAP. Kaicap 6 tod Tdiov rais, 6 YeBaoros erixdny, 
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Octavius Caesar, surnamed Augustus. From that cHap. 
time it appears that the Romans have divided Iberia | pe 
“(which they now call Hispania) into three parts ~ = 
and sent a governor to govern each, two being 
chosen annually by the Senate,! and the third 

by the emperor to hold office during his pleasure. 


1 Appian is in error here. Two were imperial, one 
senatorial. 
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THE HANNIBALIC WAR 


CAP. 
I 


H’ 
ANNIBAIKH 


I 
1. "Oca 88 "AwiBas o Kapynddmos é€ TBnpias 


és "ItaXiav éoBadav, éxxaidexa éreaw ols éré- 
pewve TOAELOV, Space Te Kal érrabev bd “Pwpa- 
iwv, ws avtov Kapyndduoi te xivduvevovres trept 
Th wore énl ta opétepa peteTéuavto Kal 
‘Popaion tis ‘Iradias éEnracav, Se 4 ypady 
Snrol. H tus 58 7H “AvviBa yéyove rijs éoBorFs 
aitia te adnOns xal mpopacis és Ta pavepor, 
axpiBéorata pev ev th “IBnpuch ovyypagd7 
SedfrAw@Tar, auyypdyyw 5é Kal viv soov és 


_ avdpynow. 


2. "Apiryap & Bdpxas érixdAnors hv, AvviBov 
todde TaTnp, cotpatiyyes Kapyndoviwy év Luxedla, 
bre ‘Pwpaior cal Kapyndovor rept avris ddAnrows 
éroveuouv. Sofas mpatar Kaxas vd Tey 
exOpav edidKeto, wal Sedias empakev és rods 
Nopdbas aipeOjvar otpatyyos mpo Trav evOuvar. 
ryevopevos dé Xprorpos év T@de, Kal Thy oTpaTLaY 
Oepatrevcas aprayais Kal dwpeais, Hyayev avev 
Tod xowvod Kapyndoviwv ért Tddepa, cat érépace 
Tov tropOyov és “IBnpiav,| d0ev rdpupa modAda 
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I 


1. Wuat Hannibal the Carthaginian did to, and CHAP. 
suffered from, the Romans during the sixteen years 
that he persisted in war against them, from his first 
march from Spain to Italy until he was recalled by 
the Carthaginians (their own city being in danger), 
and driven out by the Romans, this book will show. 
What Hannibal’s real reasons for that invasion were, 
as well as his public pretext, have been very clearly 
set forth in my Spanish history, yet I shall mention 
them here by way of reminder. 

2. Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, the father of this Hamitcar 
Hannibal, was the commander of the Carthaginian 3*"™* 
forces in Sicily when they contended with the 
Romans for the possession of that island. Being pro- 
secuted by his enemies on a charge of maladminis- 
tration, and fearing a conviction, he managed to get 
himself chosen general against the Numidians before 
the time of rendering his accounts. Having proved 
useful in this war and having secured the favour of 
the army by plunder and largesses, he passed over the 
straits into Spain and made an expedition against 
Gades without the authority of Carthage. From 
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caP. diémeprrev és Kapyndova, Sepatrevwv To 100s, ek 
Suvacto py Xarerraivery alte Ths atpaTnyias Tis 
év Xuxedia, ydpav 8 abtod cataxtwpévov TodAjv 
Khéos Te péeya Fv, cal Kapyndoviou émiOupla 
maons “IBnpias os edpapois épyov. ZaxavOaio 
54, nal door adrdoe “EXAgves ev “18npia, xata- 
gevyouow él ‘Pwpaious, nal yiyverat Kapyn- 
Soviots Spos “IBnpias, py SiaBaivew tov “IBnpa 
motapov' Kal Tose tais ‘Pwpaioy nat Kapyn- 
Boview omovdais eveypdpy. emi S¢ rodT@ Bdpxas 
Mev Thy nd KapxnSoviors "1Pnpiav xabiordpevos 
é& Tut paxn meady dmedrjoxet) cal oTparnyas 
*AcdpovBas ex’ adt@ yiryveras, ds exndeve TO 
Bdpxg. xal rovde pev xteiver Oepdtrwv év Kxuv- 
nyectows, od tov Seomrorny avnpnKer. 
' 3. Tpitos 8& éwi toiade otpatyyos "IBnpev 
bro tis otpatias drrodeixvutat, pidoTrOAE LOS Kai 
ouveras eivas Soxay, “Avvifas 56, Bapxa peév vids 
ov, "AadpouBou dé Tis yuvards abedpos, véos dé 
Kopoy, Kat as petpdxvov és TO TWatpt Kal re 
xndeotH auvev. cat o dios 6 Kapynooviar abr 
“Thy otparnyiay érepndicev. odtw uev >AvviBas, 
mepi o8 tdde auyypdpo, yiyverar otparyyos 
Kapxndoviov ér “IBnpor. trav 8 éxyOpav tay 
Bdpxa te cal’ AadpovBou rods hirous Tods exelvay 
in vio cal’ AvviBov todd. kata povovvtav as 


ert véov, \tpyny elvar too? 6 AvviBas ép’ éavtov 
Hyovpevos, cal vopitwr oi TO aopares ex TaV TIS 
matpibos PoBwv repiécecOat, és ToAELoV avTors 
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thence he sent much booty to Carthage in order to cHap. 
win the favour of the multitude, so that if possible he 
might ward off censure on account of his command 
in Sicily. Having gained much territory he acquired 
a great reputation, and the Carthaginians were filled 
with a desire to possess the whole of Spain, thinking 
that it would be an easy task. Thereupon the 
Saguntines and other Greeks who were settled in 
Spain had recourse to the Romans, and a boundary 
was fixed to the Carthaginian possessions in that 
country, namely, that they should not cross the river 
Ebro, and a clause ‘to this effect was inserted in the 
treaty between the Romans and the Carthaginians. 
After this, Hamilcar, while settling the affairs of 
Carthaginian Spain, was killed in battle, and 
Hasdrubal, his son-in-law, succeeded him as general. 
The latter while hunting was killed by a slave whose 
master he had put te death. 

3. After them this Hannibal was chosen by the ac. 220 
army as the third commander in Spain because he Hannibal 
seemed to have great aptitude and fondness for "5?!" 
war. He was the son of Hamilcar and the brother 
of Hasdrubal’s wife, a very young man whose early 
years had naturally been passed in the company of 
his father and his brother-in-law. The people of 
Carthage confirmed his election as general. In this 
way Hannibal, whose history I am about to write, 
became the commander of the C: arthaginians against 
the Spaniards. But the enemies of Hamilcar and Has- 
drubal in Carthage persecuted the friends of those 
men, despising Hannibal on account of his.youth, and 
he, believing that this persecution was originally 

against himself and that he might secure 
: by means of his country’s fears, began 
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to think about involving it in a great war. Believing, 
as was the fact, that a war between the Remans and 

inians, once begun, would last a lung tine, 
and that the undertaking in itself would bring great 
glory to himself, even if he should tail (it was said, 
also, that he had been sworn on the altar by hig 
father, while yet a boy, that he would be an eternal 
enemy of Rome), he resolved to cross the VMbra in 
defiance of the treaty. Fora pretext, he procured 
certain persons to make accusations aguinst the 
Saguntines. By continually forwarding these weeyra- 
tions to Carthage, and by also accusing the Konus of 
secretly inciting the Spaniards tu revult, he yltauud 
permission from Carthage tv take puch slaps as hie 
should think fit. Thereupon bic crusnd the blry 
and destroved the city uf Sayuntuw with all te 
inhabitarts of military age. ‘Ylius the treaty, wide 
between the Romans and tie Carthaguasau: attr 
the war in Sicily, was broken. 

4. What Hannibal tiimself aod wie Ue other 
Carthapimian aud Kumar geueias ater iis G0 
Spam. J have resatec us. th Dysart dows dle, 
ing evliceted 2 derye aru ol Cotter ale, 
and other watiguaiioe: aud pur tat Cue vt 
Spain mw the trai 0 ta ular Klass od 
Creme uve tue burnt. ee tae ee OL 
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OAP. péyay éwBareiv érevoe. wmrodaBov 8, dorrep Hy, 
76 ‘Popaiors émiyerpioar xpoviov te Kapyndovios 
éoecOat, Kal peyddrAnv adra SdEav, a nal riyor 
Traicas, TO ye éyxelpnya oicew, Aeyopevos Se Kal 
iro tod tatpos eri Bwydv ert rais opxwOjvar 
‘Pwpaiors émtBovrevwv od trot’ éxdeixpery, érrevoes | 
mapa tas amovdas tov “IBnpa daBivar, wai 
mapecxevaté twas é> mpopacw KaTnyopeiv 
ZaxavOaiwv. {' ypdpwov te taita ouveyas és 
Kapyndova, kal mpoorBets Ste ‘Pwpaior xpipa 
thy ‘“IBnpiav avtav adioraow, stuxe Tapa 
Kapyndoviev mpdocew & te Soxtpdoeev. 6 mev 
89 tov “IBnpa SiaBas tiv ZaxavOaiwy wordy 
HAnddv SrépOerpe, “Pwpators 5¢ nal Kapyndoviors 

_ emt tebe €AéAvvTO ai oTrovbal ai yevopevat avrois 
peta Tov Tddepov Tov év Luxedia. 

4. “AvviBas 3é doa peév adtos wal of pet avdrov 
GA Kapyndoviov te cal “Papalov oTpariyo, 
rept “IBnplav érpatav, 7 "IBnpien ypad) Snore) 
émideEdpevos 5¢ KertiBypav te cal AcBiov ral 
érépwv eOvav Ste treiotous, Kal ta év “IBnpia 
mapabovs ’AadpovBa 7@ ddeAp@, ta Lupyvaia 
6pn SvéBatverv fa thy Kerrucny thy viv Neyopnéevny 
Taratiav, dywv relors évaxiopupious Kat imméas 
és Siayudtous él pupiors Kal édépavtas érra Kat 
tpudxovta. Tararav dé tots pév avovpevos, TOUS 
&€ weiOwv, tors 8€ xal Bralopevos, Siddeve thy 
xepav. édOwv 6é él ta “Adrreta pn, cal ynde- 
play pre Siodov pyre avodov etpav (amoxpnuva 
yap dori ioxupas), éréBawe xaxelvors b1rd TOA- 
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| to think about involving it ina great war. Believing, cap. 
as was the fact, that a war between the Romans and ! 
Carthaginians, once begun, would last a long time, 
and that the undertaking in itself would bring great 
glory to himself, even if he should fail (it was said, 
also, that he had been sworn on the altar by his 
father, while yet a boy, that he would be an eternal 
enemy of Rome), he resolved to cross the Ebro in 
defiance of the treaty. For a pretext, he procured ac. 219 
certain persons to make accusations against the 
Saguntines. By continually forwarding these accusa- 
tions to Carthage, and by also accusing the Romans of 
secretly inciting the Spaniards to revolt, he obtained 
permission from Carthage to take such steps as he 
should think fit. Thereupon he crossed the Ebro 
and destroyed the city of Saguntum with all the 
inhabitants of military age. Thus the treaty, made 
between the Romans and the Carthaginians after 
the war in Sicily, was broken. 

4. What Hannibal himself and what the other ac. 218 
Carthaginian and Roman generals after him did in 
Spain, I have related in the Spanish history. Hay- 
ing collected a large army of Celtiberians, Africans, 
and other nationalities, and put the command of 
Spain in the hands of his brother Hasdrubal, he 
crossed over the Pyrenees into the country of the 
Celts, which is now called Gaul, with 90,000 foot, 
about 12,000 horse, and 37 elephants. He passed 
through the country of the Gauls, conciliating 


some with money and some by persuasion, and 
overcoming others by force. When he came to Hannibal 
the Alps and found no road through or over them marcne 
for they are exceedingly precipitous), he never- Alps 





boldly began to climb them, suffering greatly 
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from the cold and the deep snow. He cut down CHAP. 
and burned wood, quenching the ashes with water 
and vinegar. Having thus rendered the rocks 
brittle he shattered them with iron hammers and 
opened a passage which is still in use over the 
mountains and is called Hannibal’s pass. As his 
supplies began to fail he pressed forward, the 
Romans remaining in ignorance even after he had 
actually arrived in Italy. With great difficulty, six 
months after leaving Spain, and after suffering 
heavy losses, he descended from the mountains to 
the plain. 


II 


5. Arrer a brief pause he attacked Taurasia, a CHAP. 
Gallic town, took it by storm, and put the prisoners 
to death, in order to strike terror into the rest of Hangs! 
the Gauls. Then he advanced to the river Eridanus, 
now called the Po, where the Romans were at 
war with the Gallic tribe called the Boii, and 
pitched his camp. The Roman consul, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, was at that time contending with 
the Carthaginians in Spain. When he learned of 
Hannibal's incursion into Italy, he, like Hannibal, 
left his brother, Gnaeus Cornelius Scipio, in charge 
of affairs in Spain and sailed for Etruria. Marching 
thence, and collecting as many allies as possible, he 
came before Hannibal to the Po. He sent Manlius 
and Atilius, who were conducting the war against 
the Boii, back to Rome, on the ground that they 
had no right to command when a consul was present, 
and taking their forces drew them up for battle 
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car. payny ébéracce mpos “AwiBay. Kal yevopévns 
axpoBorias Te Kal immopaxias, ot ‘Popaios Ku- 
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7H Kopnv cupracce cuvex eas eoxevaspévars éqrt- 
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Kal cuvexyas Erepov é& érépov, Oavpalovres eSoxouy 
Oevorépas picews Aaxeiv. 

Lewmpdvos & 6 &repos Uraros, év uccdig TOTE 
ov kal mu dpevos, diéAevoe apes Tov Seuriwva, 
kab Teacapdxovta aradious avrob Siacxey é éatpa- 
tomédevaev. Kal Ths emtovons eweddov atrayres 
és paxny HEew. ToTapos & Ww év péow TpeBias, 

v ‘Popaior mpo &w@, Yetpeplov Te THS Tpomis 
obons Kat verod Kal kptous, érrépwy Bpexopevor 
péxpe TOV paatéy. "Awvifas be wal és Sevtépav 
Opav avéravoe THY otpatidy, xal TOTE eFiryev. 

7. Mapdragic 8 hv éxatépoy .. . Ta xépata 
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with Hannibal. After a skirmish and a cavalry cHap. 


engagement, the Romans were surrounded by the 
Africans and fled to their camp. Night coming on, 
they took refuge in Placentia, a place strongly 
fortified, crossing the Po by bridges which they after- 
wards demolished. Nevertheless Hannibal made a 
new bridge and crossed the river. 

6. This exploit, following almost immediately on 
the passage of the Alps, at once exalted Hannibal's 
fame among the Cisalpine Gauls as an invincible 
commander and one most signally favoured by 
fortune. Moreover, being surrounded by men who 
were doubly easy to dupe, being barbarians and also 
filled with awe of him, he frequently changed his 
clothes and his hair, continually devising new 
fashions. When the Gauls saw him moving among 
their people now an old man, then a young man, and 
again a middle-aged man, and continually changing 
from one to the other, they were astonished and 
thought that he partook of the divine nature. 

Sempronius, the other consul, being then in Sicily 
and learning what had happened, embarked his 
forces, came to Scipio’s aid, and encamped at a 
distance of forty stades from him. They were all 
to join battle on the following day. The river 
Trebia separated the hostile armies, which the 
Romans crossed before daylight on a raw, sleety 
morning of the spring equinox, wading in the water 
up to their breasts. Hannibal allowed his army to 
rest on till the second hour and then marched out. 


7. The order of battle on each side was <as follows. Battle of 
The Roman cavalry> were posted on the wings in 7°>™ 


order to protect the infantry. Hannibal ranged his 
elephants opposite the Roman horse and his foot- 
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7 ¢9 a > / ‘A Y. fol 
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soldiers against the legions, and he ordered his own CHAP. 


cavalry to remain quiet behind the elephants until 
he should give the signal. When battle was joined 
the horses of the Romans, terrified by the sight and 
sniell of the elephants, broke and fled. The foot- 
soldiers, although suffering much and weakened by 
cold, wet clothes and want of sleep, nevertheless 
boldly attacked these beasts, wounded them, and cut 
the hamstrings of some, and were already pushing 
back the enemy’s ‘infantry. Hannibal, observing 
this, gave the signal to his horse to outflank the 
enemy. The Roman horse having been just dis- 
persed by fear of the elephants, the foot-soldiers 
were left without protection, and were now in 
difficulties. Fearing lest they should be surrounded, 
they everywhere broke in flight to their own camp. 
Many were cut off by the enemy’s horse, who 
naturally overtook foot-soldiers, and many perished 
in the swift stream, for the river was now swollen 
with melting snow so that they could not wade, 
on account of its depth, nor could they swim, on 
account of the weight of their armour. Scipio, who 
followed trying to rally them, was wounded and 
almost killed, and was with difficulty rescued and 
carried to Cremona. There was a small arsenal near 
Placentia to which Hannibal laid siege, where he 
lost 400 men and was himself wounded. -And now 
they all went into winter quarters, Scipio in Cremona 
and Placentia, and Hannibal on the Po. 

* 8. When the Romans in the city learned of this 
third defeat on the Po (for they had in fact been 
beaten by the Boii before Hannibal ae they 
levied a new army of their own citizens which, with 
those already on the Po, amounted to thirteen 
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legions, and they called for double that number cHap. 


from the allies. At this time the legion consisted of 
5000 foot and 300 horse. Some of these they sent 
to Spain, some to Sardinia (for they were at war 
there also), and some to Sicily. The greater part 
were dispatched against Hannibal under Cn. Servilius 
and Gaius Flaminius, who had succeeded Scipio and 
Sempronius as consuls. Servilius hastened to the 
Po, where he received the command from Scipio, and 
the latter, having been chosen proconsul, sailed for 
Spain. Flaminius, with 30,000 foot and 3000 horse, 
guarded Italy within the Apennines, which alone 
can be properly called Italy. The Apennines extend 
from the centre of the Alpine range to the sea. 
The country on the right-hand side of the Apennines 
is Italy proper. The other side, extending to the 
Adriatic, is now called Italy also, just as Etruria is 
now called Italy, but is inhabited by people of Greek 
descent, along the Adriatic shore, the remainder 
being occupied by Gauls, the same people who at an 
early period attacked and burned Rome, When 
Camillus drove them out and pursued them to the 
Apennines, it is my opinion that they crossed over 
these mountains and made a settlement near the 
Adriatic instead of their former abode. Hence this 
part of the country is still called Gallic Italy. 

9. Thus had the Romans divided their large 
armies at this juncture for many campaigns. Hanni- 
bal, learning this fact, moved secretly in the early 
spring, devastated Etruria, and advanced towards 
the neighbourhood of Rome. The citizens became 
greatly alarmed as he drew near, for they had no 
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force at hand fit for battle. Nevertheless, they cHap. 
enrolled an army of 8000 out of those who were left, ™ 
over whom Centenius, one of the patricians, although 

a private citizen, was appointed commander, there 
being no regular. officer present, and sent into 
Umbria to the Plestine marshes to occupy the narrow 
passages which offered the shortest way to Rome. 

In the meantime Flaminius also, who guarded the 
interior of Italy with 30,000 men, learning of the 
rapidity of Hannibal's movement, changed his 
position hastily, giving his army no chance to rest. 
Fearing for the safety of the city and being 
inexperienced in: war (for he had won his way to 
office by demagogue’s tricks), he hastened to engage 
with Hannibal. 

10. The latter, well aware of his eagerness and Battle of 
inexperience, adopted a position with a mountain preyattra 
and a lake [Thrasimenus] before him, concealing his 
light-armed troops and his cavalry in a ravine. 

inius, seeing the enemy's camp in the early 
morning, delayed a little, to let his men rest from 
their toilsome march and to fortify his camp, after 
which he led them straightway to battle, although 
they were still weary with night-watches and hard 
labour. When the ambush revealed itself, he was 
caught between the mountain and the lake and the 
enemy, and was killed, with 20,000 of hismen. The 
remaining 10,000 escaped to a village strongly 
fortified by nature. Maharbal, Hannibal’s lieu- 
tenant, who had himself acquired very great renown 
in war, not being able to take them easily and 
thinking it unwise to fight with desperate men, 
led them to lay down their arms, agreeing 

that they should go free wherever they ‘pleased. 
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When they had complied with this agreement he CHAP. 
brought them disarmed to Hannibal. The latter, 
denying that Maharbal had authority to make such 
an agreement without his consent, nevertheless 
treated the Roman allies with kindness and sent 
them home without ransom, in order to conciliate 
their towns. But he kept all the Romans prisoners. 
He gave the booty to the Gauls who were serving 
with him, in order to attach them to him by the hope | 
of gain, and. then marched forward. Servilius, the 
general on the Po, had already heard what had 
happened, and was hastening to Etruria with 40,000 
men, while Centenius, with his 8000, had already 
occupied the narrow passage previously mentioned. 

11. When Hannibal saw the Plestine marsh and Hannibal 
the mountain overhanging it, and Centenius between ap eee 
him and them commanding the passage, he inquired ment of 
of the guides whether there was any way round. 
When they said there was no path, but that the 
whole region was rugged and precipitous, he never- 
theless sent the light-armed troops, under the com- 
mand of Maharbal, to explore the district and pass 
around the mountain by night. When he judged - 
that they had had time to reach their destination he 
attacked Centenius in front. While the engagement 
was in progress, Maharbal was seen pushing forward 
strenuously on the summit above, where he raised a 
shout. The Romans thus surrounded at once took to 
flight, and there was a great slaughter among them, 
3000 being killed and 800 taken prisoners. The 
remainder escaped with difficulty. When this news 
reached the city they feared lest Hannibal should 
march against them at once. They collected stones 
upon the walls, and armed the old men. Being in 
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* want of arms. they took down from the temples cHap. 
those that had been hung there as trophies of former _™ 
wars, and, as was customary in tines of great danger, (20'™* 


they chose a dictator, F abius Maximus. chosen 


Ill 


12. But divine Providence turned Hannibal away CHAP. 
toward the Adriatic again, where he ravaged the sea- 
coast as he went and gathered much plunder. The 
consul Servilius, marching parallel with him, came 
to Ariminum, being distant from Hannibal by one 
day’s march. He retained his army there and tried 
to hearten those Gauls ‘who were still friendly to 
Rome. When Fabius Maximus, the dictator, arrived, 
he sent Servilius to Rome, for he was no longer either 
consul or general after a dictator had been chosen. 
Fabius followed Hannibal closely, but did not come Policy of 
to an engagement with him, although often y2tus 
challenged. He kept careful watch on his enemy’s 
movemehts, and lay near him and prevented him 
from besieging any town. After the country was 
exhausted Hannibal began to be short of provisions. 

So he traversed it again, drawing his army up each 
day and offering battle. But Fabius would not come 
to an engagement, although his master of horse, 
Minucius Rufus, disapproved of his policy, and wrote 
to his friends in Rome that Fabius held back on 
account of cowardice. When, however, Fabius had 
occasion to hurry to Rome to perform certain sacrifices, 
the command of the army fell to Minucius, and he 
had a sort of fight with Hannibal, and as he thought 
he had the best of it he wrote more boldly to the 
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Senate accusing Fabius of not wanting to win; and 
the Senate, when Fabius had returned to the camp, 
voted that his master of horse should share the 
command equally with him. 

13. They accordingly divided the army and 
encamped near each other; and each held to his 
own opinion, Fabius seeking to wear out Hannibal 
by delay and meanwhile to receive no damage from 
him, while Minucius was eager for a decisive fight. 
Shortly afterward Minucius joined battle, and 
Fabius meanwhile, foreseeing what would happen, 
drew up his own forces without moving. In 
this way he was enabled to receive Minucius when 
he was beaten, and to drive Hannibal’s men 
back from the pursuit. Thus did Fabius alleviate 
Minucius’ disaster, bearing him no malice for his 
slander. Then Mipucius, recognising his own want 
of experience, laid down his command and delivered 
his part of the army to Fabius, who held to the 
belief that the only time to fight against a consum- 
mate military genius is when necessity compels. This 
maxim, at a later time, was often remembered by 
Augustus, who was slow to fight and preferred to win 
by art rather than by valour. Fabius continued to 
watch Hannibal as before and prevented him from 
ravaging the country, not coming to an engagement. 
with his whole army, but merely cutting off stragglers, 
well knowing that Hannibal would soon be short of 
supplies. 

14, They were now approaching a narrow pass of 
which Hannibal was ignorant, but Fabius sent 
forward 4000 men to occupy it, while he himself 
encamped with the rest of his forces on a strong hill 
on the other side of Hannibal. When Hannibal 
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discovered that he had been caught between Fabius cuap. 
and the defended pass he was more alarmed than " 
he had ever been before, for there was no way of 
escape, but he was surrounded by insurmountable 
precipices ; nor could he hope to overcome Fabius, 

or those defending the pass, on account of the 
strength of their position. In this desperate situa- 
tion he put to death his prisoners, who numbered 
about 5000, lest they should turn upon him in the 
hour of danger. Then he'tied torches to the horns of 

all the cattle he had in the camp (and there were 
many), and when night came he lighted the torches, 
extinguished all the camp fires, and commanded the 
strictest silence. Then he ordered the most cour- 
ageous of his young men to drive the cattle quickly 

up the rocky places between Fabius and the pass. 
These, urged on by their drivers and burned by the 
torches, ran recklessly and furiously up the moun- 
tain side, falling down, and springing to their feet 
again. : 

15. The Romans on either side, when they ob- 
served the silence and darkness in Hannibal’s camp 
and the many and various lights on the mountain 
side, could not exactly make out what was taking 
place, because it was night. Fabius, indeed, sus- 
pected that it was some stratagem of Hannibal's, 
but not being sure he kept his army in its position 
on account of the darkness. But those who held 
the pass imagined, just as Hannibal wished, that in 
his extremity he was trying to escape by scaling the 
cliffs above. So they hastened away to the place 
where they saw the lights, thinking that there they 
would catch Hannibal in difficulties. But he, when 
he saw them coming down from the pass, made for it 
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with a flying detachment, in dead silence and cHap. 
without light, in. order to conceal the movement. ™ 
Having seized the pass and strengthened his posi- 
tion he made a signal by trumpet, and the army in 
camp answered him with a shout and immediately 
lighted a fire. Then the Romans saw that they had 
been deceived, but the remainder of Hannibal’s 
army and those who drove the cattle advanced to 
the pass without fear, and when he had brought 
them all together he moved forward. Thus did Flo escapes 
Hannibal beyond expectation rescue himself and his *™ **°"* 
army from danger. Thence he advanced hastily to 
Geronia, a city of Iapygia, which was well stored 
with provisions, captured the town, and wintered 
there in safety and abundance. 

16. Fabius, still pursuing the same policy as before, 
followed and encamped at a distance of ten stades 
from Geronia, with the river Aufidus flowing between 
them. But the six months which limited the terms 
of dictators among the Romans having now expired, 
the consuls Servilius and Atilius resumed their office 
and came to the camp, and Fabius returned to Rome. 
During the winter frequent skirmishes took place 
between Hannibal and the Romans, in which the 
latter were generally successful, and showed greater 
courage. Hannibal, although in his despatches to The Cartha- 
the Carthaginians he invariably exaggerated his Shise to 
achievements, now, having lost many men and being send rein. | 
in want of assistance, asked them to send him {oHanaibad 
soldiers and money. - But his enemies, who jeered 
at all his doings, now too replied that they could 
not understand how Hannibal should be asking for 
help when he said he was winning victories, since 
victorious generals did not ask for money but sent it 
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home to their own people. The Carthaginians cHapP. 
followed their suggestion and sent neither soldiers 
nor money. Hannibal, lamenting this, wrote to his 
brother Hasdrubal in Spain, asking him to make an 
incursion into Italy at the beginning of summer 
with what men and money he could raise, and 
ravage the other extremity so that the whole 
country might be wasted at once and the Romans 
exhausted by the double encounter. 

17. Such was the situation of Hannibal’s affairs. 
The Romans, however, distressed by the magnitude 
of the disasters to Flaminius and Centenius, and 
considering such a succession of surprising defeats 
unworthy of their dignity, and that a war within 
their own territory was in itself intolerable, were 
furious against Hannibal, and levied four new legions 
in the city to serve against him, and hurried the allied sc. 216 
forces from all quarters to lapygia. As consuls they The new 
chose Lucius Aemilius, who had acquired military Ponsa 
fame in the war against the Illyrians, and Terentius 
Varro, a demagogue who had won popular favour by 
the usual high-sounding promises. When they sent 
the consuls forward they begged them as they were 
leaving the city to end the war by battle, and not to 
exhaust the city by delay, by continued service, by 
taxes, and by hunger and idleness due to the de- 
vastation of the fields. The consuls on taking com- 
mand of the army in Apulia had altogether 70,000 
foot and 6000 horse, and they encamped near a 
village called Cannae. Hannibal encamped opposite 
them. He was by nature ready to fight and ever 
impatient of idleness, but now more so than ever 
because he was troubled by lack of supplies, for 
which reason he continually offered battle. He teared 
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also lest his mercenaries should desert him, as they CHAP. 
had not received their pay, or disperse through the 1 
country in search of food. For this reason he kept 
challenging the enemy. 

18. The opinions of the consuls were diverse. Their dis- 
Aemilius thought that it was best to exhaust een 
Hannibal by delay, as he could not hold out long for 
want Of provisions, rather than come to an engage- 
ment with a general and army schooled by successful 
war. But Varro, like the demagogue he was, 
reminded his colleague of the charge which the 
people had laid upon them at their departure, and 
wished to bring matters to a speedy decision by 
battle. Servilius, the consul of the previous year, 
who was still present, supported the opinion of 
Aemilius, but all the senators and so-called knights 
who were officers in the army agreed with Varro. 
While they were still disputing, Hannibal set upon 
some detachments of theirs that were collecting 
wood and forage, and pretended to be defeated, 
and about the last watch put the bulk of his army 
in motion as if in retreat. Varro, seeing this, led 
out the army with the thought of pursuing Hannibal 
in his flight. Aemilius even then protested, and as 
Varro did not obey he consulted the omens, according 
to the Roman custom, by himself, and sent word to 
Varro, just as he was starting, that the day was 
unpropitious. The latter thereupon came back, not 
venturing to disregard the omen, but he tore his 
hair in the sight of the whole army, and cried out 
that victory had been snatched from him by the 
envy of his colleague; and the troops shared his 
indignation. 
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19. Hannipat, when his scheme failed, returned CHAP. 
forthwith to his camp, thus showing that his retreat 5. : 
was feigned, but even this did not teach Varro to tions for 
suspect every movement of Hannibal. Hurrying >*le 
armed as he was to the praetorium, he complained in 
the presence of the senators, centurions, and tribunes 
that Aemilius had made a pretence about the omen 
in order to snatch a sure victory from the city, 
either hesitating from cewardice or moved by 
jealousy towards himself. While he was thus 
venting his wrath the soldiers standing around the 
tent overheard him and joined in the censure 
of Aemilius. The latter nevertheless continued to 
give good advice to those within, but in vain. 
When all the others, Servilius alone excepted, sided 
with Varro, he yielded, and on the following day 
himself drew up the army in order of battle as 
commander, for Varro yielded to him that position. 
Hannibal perceived the movement but did not 
come out of his camp because he was not yet 
ready for battle. On the next day both armies 
came down to the open field. The Romans were 
drawn up in three lines with a small interval 
between them, each part having infantry in the 
centre, with light-armed troops and cavalry on the 
wings. Aemilius commanded the centre, Servilius the 
left wing, and Varro the right. Each had a thousand 
picked horse at hand to carry aid wherever it should 
be needed. Such was the Roman formation. 

20. Hannibal first of all, knowing that a stormy Buttle of 
east wind began to blow in that region regularly “°° 
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about noon, chose a position where he would have cuap. 
the wird at his back. Then on a wooded hill cut 
by ravines he placed some cavalry and light-armed 
troops in ambush, to whom he gave orders that 
when the battle was joined and the wind had 
risen, they should fall upon the enemy’s rear. He 
also armed 500 Celtiberians with daggers under their 
clothes (in addition to their long swords) which they 
were to use at a signal from himself. He too 
divided his, whole army into three lines of battle 
and extended his horse at long distances on the 
wings in order to outflank the enemy if possible. 
He gave the command of the right wing to his 
brother Mago, and of the left to his nephew Hanno, 
retaining the centre for himself on account of 
Aemilius’ reputation as an experienced commander. 
He had 2000 picked horse, and Maharbal had 1000 
others, in reserve for emergencies. In making these 
arrangements he protracted the time till about the 
second hour so that the wind might come to his aid 
the sooner. ; 

21. When all was in readiness on either side the 
commanders rode up and down the ranks encourag- 
ing their soldiers. The Romans were exhorted to 
remember their parents, wives, and children, and 
the defeat which they had suffered. They were 
admonished that in this battle they would be 
fighting for existence. Hannibal reminded his men 
of their former exploits and their victories over these 
same enemies, and said that it would be shameful to 
be vanquished now by the vanquished. When the 
trumpets sounded the foot-soldiers raised a shout 
and the archers, slingers, and _ stone-throwers 
advanced and began the battle. After them the 
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legions took up the work. Now began a great cHap. 
slaughter and a great struggle, each side fighting 'Y 
furiously. Meanwhile Hannibal gave the signal to 
his horse to surround the enemy’s wings. The 
Roman horse, although inferior in number, advanced 
against them, and extending their line of battle to 

a dangerous thinness, nevertheless fought valiantly, 
especially those on the left toward the sea. Han- 
nibal and Maharbal together now led against them 
the cavalry they had kept around their own persons, 
with loud barbarian shouts, thinking to terrify their 
enemies. Yet the Romans received their caslaaghe 
also without flinching and without fear. 

22. When Hannibal saw that this manceuvre too 
had failed, he gave the signal to his 500 Celtiberians. 
These passing out of their own line of battle went 
over to the Romans, holding out their shields, spears, 
and the swords they wore openly, as if deserters. 
Servilius commended them and at once took away 
their arms and stationed them in the rear, in their 
tunics alone as he supposed, for he did not think it 
wise to put deserters in chains in the sight of the 
enemy, nor did he have any suspicion of men whom 
he saw with nothing but their tunics, nor was there 
time to take counsel in the thick of the fray. Then 
some of the African cohorts made a pretence of flight 
toward the mountains, uttering loud cries. This was 
the signal to those concealed in the ravines to turn 
upon the pursuers. Straightway the light-armed 
troops and cavalry that had been placed in ambush 
showed themselves, and simultaneously a strong and 
blinding wind rose, carrying dust into the eyes of the 
Romans, which quite prevented them from seeing 
their enemies. The impetus of the Roman missiles 
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was lessened by the opposing wind, while that of the cHar. 
enemy's was increased and their aim made surer. 1V 
The Romans, not being able to see and avoid the 
enemy's weapons nor to take good aim with their 
own, stumbled against each other and soon fell into 
disorder of various kinds. 

23. At this juncture the 500 Celtiberians, seeing 
that the promised opportunity had come, drew their 
daggers from their bosoms and first slew those who 
were just in front of them, then, seizing the swords, 
shields, and spears of the dead, made an onslaught 
on the whole line, darting from one to another 
indiscriminately, and they accomplished a very great 
slaughter, inasmuch as they were in the rear of all. 
The Romans were now in great and manifold trouble, 
assailed by the enemy in front, by ambuscades in 
flank, and butchered by foes amid their own ranks. 
They could not turn upon these last on account of 
the pressure of the enemy in front, and because it 
was no longer easy to distinguish these assailants, 
since they had possessed themselves of Roman 
shields. Most of all were they harassed by the dust, 
which prevented them from even guessing what was 
taking place. But (as usually happens in cases of 
disorder and panic) they considered their condition 
worse than it was, and the ambuscades more 
numerous than they were. They did not even 
know that the 500 were 500, but thought that their 
whole army was surrounded by cavalry and deserters. 
So they turned and broke into headlong flight, first 
those on the right wing, where Varro himself led 
the retreat, and after them the left wing, whose 
commander, Servilius, however, went to the assist- 
ance of Aemilius. Around these the bravest of 
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the horse and foot rallied, to the number of about CHAP. 
10,000. ~ 

24. The generals and after them all the others Total 
who had horses dismounted and fought on foot with fefest of. 
Hannibal’s cavalry, who surrounded them. They 4rmy 
charged the enemy with fury and performed many 
brilliant exploits, the fruit of military experience, 
aided by courage and despair. But they fell on all 
sides, Hannibal circling round them and encouraging 
his soldiers, now exhorting them to make their 
victory complete, now rebuking and ‘reproaching 
them because, after they had scattered the main 
body of the enemy, they could not overcome the 
small remainder. As Jong as Aemilius and Servilius 
survived the Romans stood firm, although giving and 
receiving many wounds, but when their generals fell 
they forced their way through the midst of their 
enemies most bravely, and escaped in various 
directions. Some took refuge in the two camps 
where the others had preceded them in their flight. 
These were altogether about 15,000, whom Hannibal 
straightway besieged. Others, to the number of 
about 2000, took refuge in Cannae, and these 
surrendered to Hannibal. A few escaped to 
Canusium. The remainder were dispersed in groups 
through the woods. 

25. Such was the result of the battle between Roman 
Hannibal and the Romans at Cannae, which was °"” 
begun after the second hour of the day and ended 
within two hours of nightfall, and which is still 
famous among the Romans as a disaster ; for in these 
few hours 50,000 of their soldiers were slain and 
a great many taken prisoners. Many senators who 
were present lost their lives and with them all 
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the military tribunes and centurions, and their two cHaP. 
best generals. The most worthless one, who was 
the cause of the calamity, had made good his escape 
at the beginning of the rout. The Romans, in their 
two years’ war with Hannibal in Italy, had now lost, of 
their own and their allied forces, about 100,000 men. 

26. Hannibal gained this rare and_ splendid Hannibal's 
victory by employing four stratagems in one day ;“"™“ 
the force of the wind, the feigned desertion of 
the Celtiberians, the pretended flight, and the 
ambuscades in the ravines. Immediately after the 
battle he went to view the dead. When he saw 
the bravest of his friends lying among the slain he 
burst into tears and said that he did not want another 
such victory. It is said that Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
made the same exclamation before him, when he too 
gained a victory over the Romans in Italy, with like 
loss to himself. Those of the fugitives who had 
taken refuge in the larger camp, in the evening 
chose Publius Sempronius as their general, and 
forced a passage through Hannibal’s guards, who 
were tired and drowsy. These men, to the number 
of about 10,000, made their way to Canusium about 
midnight. But the 5000 in the smaller camp were 
captured by Hannibal the following day. Varro, 
having collected the remains of the army, sought 
to revive their fainting spirits, put them under the 
command of Scipio, one of the military tribunes, 
and himself hastened to Rome. 


Vv 


27. Wuen the disaster was announced in the city, cHaP. 
the men thronged the streets, uttering lamentations 
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*AvviBas pédrot Trapepiraccev. 
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for their relatives and calling on them ‘by name, and cHapP. 
bewailing their own fate as being soon to fall into the _ ’ 
enemy’s hands. The women prayed in the temples (22% 
with their children that there might sometime be Rome 
an end to the calamities of the city. ‘The magis- 
trates besought the gods by sacrifices and prayers 
that if they had any cause of anger they would be 
satisfied with what had already happened. The 
Senate sent Quintus Fabius (the same who wrote a 
history of these events) to the temple of Delphi to 
seek an oracle concerning the present position of 
affairs. They freed about 8000 slaves with the 
masters’ consent, and ordered everybody in the city 

to go to work making arms and projectiles. They 
also, in spite of the situation, collected a certain num- 

ber of allies, Further they changed the destination 

of Claudius Marcellus, who was about to sail to. 
Sicily, and sent him to fight against Hannibal. 
Marcellus divided the fleet with his colleague Furius 

and sent a part of it to Sicily, while he himself took 

the manumitted slaves and as many citizens and 
allies as he could collect, amounting altogether to 
10,000 foot and 2,000 horse, and marched to Teanum 
where he waited to see what Hannibal would do 
next. 

28. Hannibal allowed his captives to send 
messengers to Rome in their own behalf, to see if 
the citizens would ransom them with money. Three 
were chosen by them, of whom Gn. Sempronius was 
the leader, and Hannibal exacted an oath from them 
that they would return to him. ‘The relatives of the 
prisoners, collecting around the _ senate-house, 
declared their readiness to redeem their friends 
severally with their own money and begged the 
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2 9 2 AN fo] fol a - a 
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Senate to allow them to do so, and the people joined cHap. 
them with their own prayers and tears. Some of 

the Senators thought it was not wise, after such Sate |, 
great calamities, to expose the city to the loss of so vom 
many more men, or to disdain free men while giving *°"™ 
liberty to slaves. Others thought that it was not 
fitting to accustom men to flight by such compassion, 

but rather to teach them to conquer or die in the field, 
knowing that even the fugitives own friends would 

not be allowed to pity him. Many precedents 
having been adduced on either side, the Senate 
finally decided that the prisoners should not be 
ransomed by their relatives, being of opinion that 
while so many dangers were still impending present 
clemency would tend to future harm, while 
severity, although painful, would be for the public 
advantage hereafter, and at the present time would 
startle Hannibal by its very boldness. Accordingly 
Sempronius and the two prisoners who accompanied 

him returned to Hannibal. The latter sold some of 

his prisoners, put others to death in anger, and made 

a bridge of their bodies with which he passed over 

the stream. The senators and other distinguished 
prisoners in his hands he compelled to fight with 

each other, as a spectacle for the Africans, fathers 
against sons, and brothers against brothers. He 
omitted no act of disdainful cruelty. 

29. Hannibal next turned his arms against the Siege and 
territory of the Roman allies and, having devastated Sptnre of 
it, laid siege to Petilia. The inhabitants, although 
few in number, made courageous sallies against him 
(their women joining in the fight) and performed 
many noble deeds of daring. They burned his siege 
engines unceasingly, and in these enterprises the 
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women were no less manly than the men. But their cHap. 
numbers were reduced by each assault, and they Y 
began to suffer the pangs of hunger. When Hannibal 
perceived this he drew a line of circumvallation 
around them and left Hanno to finish the siege. As 
their sufferings increased they first thrust outside the 
walls all those who were incapable of fighting and 
looked on without grieving while Hanno slew them, 
considering that theirs was the happier lot; for 
which reason the remainder, when reduced to the 
last extremity, made a sally against the enemy, and 
after again. performing many splendid acts of 
bravery, being unable in their starved and ex- 
hausted condition even to return, they were 
all slain by the Africans. Hanno possessed him- 
self of the town, but even so a few escaped from 
it, who had sufficient strength to run. These 
wanderers the Romans carefully collected, to the 
number of about 800, and replaced them in their 
own country after the war, admiring their loyalty to 
Rome and their astonishing zeal. 

30.°As the Celtiberian horse, who were serving s.c. 215 
with Hannibal as mercenaries, were seen to be 
splendid fighters, the Roman generals in Spain 
obtained an equal number from the towns under 
their charge and sent them to Italy to counteract 
the others. These, whenever encamped near 
Hannibal, mingled with their fellow-countrymen and 
sought to win them over. Thus it came about that 
many of them went over to the Romans and others 
deserted or ran away, while even the remainder were 
no longer trusted by Hannibal, as he suspected them 
and they him. Hannibal's fortunes therefore began 
to decline from this point. 
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wal 6 pe ’AvviBas avToo THY yuvaixa Kai Ta 
téxva Covtas exavoe, Ta 88° °A pydpurma érépeov 
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31. There is a city called Arpi in Daunia which is cyap. 
said to have been founded by Diomedes, the Argive. Y 
Here a certain Dasius, who was said to be a ®° 218 
descendant of Diomedes, a very fickle-minded person, jf 
quite unworthy of such an ancestor, after the terrible 
defeat of the Romans at Cannae drew his people over 

‘to the Carthaginian side. But now when Hannibal 
was suffering reverses, he rode secretly to Rome, and 
being introduced to the Senate, said that he could 
bring the city back to the Roman allegiance and 
thus atone for his error. The Romans very nearly 
killed him and drove him from the city forthwith. 
Then, being in equal fear of them and of Hannibal, 
he became a wanderer through the country. 
Hannibal burned his wife and children alive. Arpi 
was betrayed by others to Fabius Maximus, who 
captured it by night, and having put to death all the 
Carthaginians he found there, established a Roman 
garrison in the city. 


VI 


32. TarentumM, which was held by a Roman cgap 
garrison, was betrayed by Cononeus in the following VY! 
manner. Being in the habit of hunting and always ®-° 212 
bringing a present of game to Livius, the commander <apture of 
of the garrison, he became very familiar with him. 

As war was raging in the country he said that it was 
necessary to hunt and bring in his game by night. 
For this reason the gates were opened to him by night, 
and he then made an arrangement with Hannibal in 
pursuance of which he took a body of soldiers, 
some of whom he concealed in a thicket near the 
town, while others he ordered to follow at no great 
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distance, me still others to go with him, clad out- oHar. 
wardly in hunting garments but girded with breast- 
plates and swords underneath. Then he set a wild 
boar on poles, and came by night to the gates. When 
the guards had opened the gates as usual, those who 
came with him entered and slew the gate-men 
immediately. Those following behind burst in with 
their comrades, admitted the detachment from the 
thicket, and opened the gates to Hannibal. When 
the latter was once inside he speedily possessed 
himself of the remainder of the town, and having 
conciliated the Tarentines laid siege to the citadel, 
which was still held by the Romans. In this way 
was Tarentum betrayed by Cononeus. 

33. The Romans who held the citadel were about citadel 
5000 in number, and some of the Tarentines came }°!4s out 
to their aid. The prefect of the guard at Meta- 
pontum joined them with half of his force, and they 
had an abundance of missiles and engines with which 
they expected to drive Hannibal easily back from 
the walls. But Hannibal also had a plentiful 
supply of these things. Accordingly he brought up 
towers, catapults, and pent-houses with which he 
shook some of the walls, pulled off the parapets with 
hooks attached to ropes, and laid bare the defences. 
The garrison hurled stones down upon the engines 
and broke many of them, turned aside the hooks 
with slip-knots, and making frequent and sudden 
sallies constantly threw the besiegers into confusion 
and returned after killing many. One day when 
they noticed that the wind was violent some of the 
Romans threw down firebrands, flax, and pitch upon 
the engines, while others darted out and put fire 
under them. Hannibal, despairing of his attempt, 
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threw a wall around the city except on the sea cHAP. 
side, where it was not possible to do so. Then 
entrusting the siege to Hanno he withdrew into 

apy gia. 

34. The port of Tarentum is on the north side as 
one sails in from the sea through a narrow passage. 
This passage was closed by bridges which were now 
under the control of the Roman garrison, by which 
means they brought in their own provisions by sea and 
prevented the Tarentines from supplying themselves. 
For this reason the latter began to suffer from want, 
until Hannibal came back and suggested the making 
of another passage by excavating the public highway, 
which ran through the midst of the city from the 
harbour to the sea on the south. When this was 
done they had provisions in plenty, and with their 
triremes they harassed the Roman garrison, who had 
no ships, even coming close to the walls, especially 
in calm weather, and intercepting the supply ships 
coming to them. Thus the Romans in turn began to Hannibal 
suffer from want. When the people of Thurii sent 9P'ure* 
them some ships laden with corn by night, under a 
convoy of triremes, the Tarentines and the Cartha- 
ginians in league with them, getting wind of the 
affair, laid a trap for them and captured them all, 
including the corn and the crews. The Thurians 
sent numerous messengers to negotiate the ransom- 
ing of the captives, and the Tarentines won the 
negotiators over to Hannibal, who thereupon 
released all the Thurian prisoners he held. These, 
when they came home, forced their relatives to 
open the gates to Hanno. Thus the Thurians, while 
endeavouring to save Tarentum for the Romans, 
unexpectedly themselves fell into the power of the 
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Carthaginians. The Roman garrison in Thurii 
escaped secretly by sea to Brundusium. 

35. The Metapontines, after their prefect had 
taken half of his force to Tarentum, slew the 
remainder, who were few in number, and went over 
to Hannibal. Heraclea, which lies midway between 
Metapontum and Tarentum, followed their example, 
being moved by fear rather than inclination. Thus 
Hannibal was again in the more favourable position. 
In the following year some of the Lucanians also 
revolted from Rome, and Sempronius Gracchus, the 
proconsul, marched against them. But a certain 
Lucanian named Flavius, of the party that still 
remained faithful to the Romans, who was a friend 
and guest of Gracchus, treacherously persuaded him 
to come to a certain place to make an agreement 
with the Lucanian generals, who had, he said, 
repented, and to exchange pledges with them. 
Suspecting nothing, he went to the place with thirty 
horsemen, where he found himself surrounded by 
a large force of Numidians in ambush. Flavius 
rode over to them, and Gracchus, discovering the 
treachery, leaped from his horse along with his com- 
panions, and after performing many noble deeds of 
valour was slain with all the others, except three. 
These were the only ones captured by Hannibal, 
although he had exerted himself to the utmost to 
take the Roman proconsul alive. Although he had 
basely entrapped him, nevertheless in admiration of 
his bravery in the final struggle he gave him a 
faneral and sent his bones to Rome. After this he 
passed the summer in Apulia and collected large 
supplies of corn. 

36. The Romans decided to attack the Capuans, 
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and Hannibal sent Hanno with 1000 foot and as cHap. 


‘many horse to enter Capua by night. This he did 


VI 


Romans 


without the knowledge of the Romans. At daylight pestege 
the Romans discovered what had taken place by “pua 


observing greater numbers of men on the walls, 
So they turned back from the city forthwith and 
began hurriedly to reap the harvest of the Capuans 
and the other inhabitants of Campania. When the 
Campanians bewailed their losses Hannibal said to 
them that he had plenty of corn in Iapygia, and he 
gave an order that they should send and get it as 
often as they wished. Accordingly they sent not 
only their pack animals and men, but also their 
women and children, to bring loads of corn. They 
had no fear of danger on the way because Hannibal 
had transferred his headquarters from Iapygia to 
Campania and was encamped on the river Calor near 
the country of the Beneventines, whom alone they 
feared, because the Beneventines were still in alliance. 
with Rome. But at this time, owing tothe presence 
of Hannibal, they despised everybody, 


37. It happened, however, that Hannibal was s.. 212 


called by Hanno into Lucania, leaving the greater 
part of his baggage under a small guard in the camp 
near Beneventum. One of the two Roman consuls 
who were in command there (Fulvius Flaccus and 
Appius Claudius), learning of this, fell upon the 
Campanians who were bringing corn and slew many, 
as they were unprepared for an attack, and gave the 
corn to the Beneventines. He also took Hannibal's 
camp and plundered his baggage, and, while 
Hannibal was still in Lucania, dug a trench round 
Capua, and surrounded the entire city with a wall. 
Then the two consuls built another wall outside of 
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this and used the space between the two walls as a cap 
camp. They erected battlements also, some toward ¥! 
the besieged Capuans and others toward the enemy 
outside, and the appearance was that of a great city 
enclosing a smaller one. The space between the 
enclosing wall and Capua was about two stades, and 
in it many enterprises and encounters took place 
each day and many single combats, as in a theatre 
surrounded by walls, for the bravest were continually 
challenging each other. A certain Capuan named 
Taureas had a single combat with the Roman 
Claudius Asellus, and seeking to escape, retreated, 
Asellus pursuing till he came to the walls of Capua. 
The latter not being able to turn his horse dashed at 
full speed through the gate into Capua, and galloping 
through the whole city, rode out at the opposite gate 
and joined the Romans on the further side, and was 
thus marvellously saved. 

38. Hannibal, having failed in the task that called »c. 211 
him to Lucania, turned back to Capua, considering 
it very important to prevent so large and important 
a city from falling into the Romans’ hands. He 
accordingly attacked their enclosing wall, but as he 
accomplished nothing and could devise no way to 
introduce either provisions or soldiers into the city, 
and as none of them could communicate with him on 
account of walls which completely surrounded them, 
he hastened towards Rome with his whole army, Hannibal 
having learned that the Romans also were hard marches 
pressed by famine and hoping thus to draw their 
generals away from Capua, or to accomplish something 
himself more important than Capua. Moving with the 
greatest celerity through many hostile peoples, some 
of whom were not able to hinder him, while others 
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dared not even try, he encamped at the river Anio, cHaP. 
two and thirty stades from Rome. Mt 

39. The city was thrown into consternation as Consterns- 
never before. They were without any adequate the city 
force of their own (what they had being in 
Campania), and now this strong, hostile army came 
suddenly against them under a general of invincible 
bravery and good fortune. Nevertheless, they did 
what they could in the circumstances. Those 
who were able to bear arms manned the gates, 
the old men mounted the walls, and the women 
and children brought stones and missiles, while 
those who were in the fields flocked in all 
haste to the city. Confused cries, lamentations, 
prayers, and mutual exhortations on every side filled 
the air. Some went out and cut down the bridge 
over the river Anio. The Romans had at one time 
fortified a small town to control the Aequi, which they 
called Alba after their mother city. Its inhabitants 
in the course of time, either because of carelessness 
of pronunciation or corruption of language, or to 
distinguish them from the Albanians, were called 
Albenses. Two thousand of these Albenses hastened 
to Rome to share the danger. As soon as they. 
arrived they armed themselves and mounted guard 
at the gates. Such zeal did this small town, 
alone out of so many colonies, exhibit, just as the 
little city of Plataea hastened to the aid of the 
Athenians at Marathon to share their danger. 

40. Appius, one of the Roman generals, remained _ 
at Capua, as he too believed that he could capture 
the place. Fulvius Flaccus, the other, marched with Paco 
unresting haste by other roads and encamped Hannibal 
opposite Hannibal, with the river Anio flowing 
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, between them. When Hannibal found that the cHapP. 

bridge had been destroyed and that Fulvius was 
occupying the opposite bank, he decided to go 
around by the sources of the stream. Fulvius moved 
parallel with him on the other side, but even so 
Hannibal laid a trap for him. He left some 
Numidian horse behind, who, as soon as the armies 
had moved off, crossed the Anio and ravaged the 
Roman territory until they had come very near to 
the city itself, and had carried consternation into it, 
when they rejoined Hannibal according to their 
orders. The latter, when he had passed around the 
sources of the stream, whence the road to Rome was 
not long, is said to have reconnoitred the city with a 
bodyguard of three men secretly by night, and to 
have observed the lack of forces and the confusion 
‘prevailing. Nevertheless he went back to Capua, 
either because divine Providence turned him aside 
this time as in other instances, or because he was 
intimidated by the valour and fortune of the city, or 
because, as he said to those who urged him to attack 
it, he did not wish to bring the war to an end, lest the 
Carthaginians should deprive him of his command. 
At any rate, the army under Fulvius was by no 
means a match for him. Fulvius, however, followed 
him as he retreated, preventing him from foraging 
and taking care not to fall into any traps. 


VII 


41. Hannrsat, having waited for a moonless night, cHap. 
and a position where Fulvius, at the close of day, had = V!! 
not had time to throw up a wall, but had ceased 
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operations after merely digging a ditch with certain CHAP. 
spaces in lieu of gates, and the earth thrown out- 

ward instead of a wall, quietly sent a body of cavalry no 
to a fortified hill overlooking Fulvius’ camp, and inte the 
ordered them to keep silence until the Romans should Fulvius 
attempt to occupy the hill, believing it to be deserted. 

Then he ordered his Indians to mount their elephants 

and break into the camp of Fulvius through the open 
spaces, and over the piles of earth, in any way they 
could. He also directed a number of trumpeters and 
horn-blowers to follow at a short distance. When the 
Indians should be inside the entrenchments some of 
them were ordered to run around and raise a great 
tumult so that they might seem to be very numerous, 

while others, speaking Latin, should call out that 
Fulvius, the Roman general, ordered the evacuation 

of the camp and the seizure’‘of the neighbouring hill. 

Such was Hannibal’s stratagem, and at first all went 
according to his intention. The elephants broke 

into the camp, trampling down the guards, and the 
trumpeters did as they were ordered. The unex- 
pected clamour striking the ears of the Romans as 

they started out of bed in the pitch-dark night 
appalled them, and when they heard orders given in 
Latin directing them to take refuge on the hill, they | 
proceeded to do so. 

42. But Fulvius, who was always looking out for He is 
some stratagem and suspecting one in everything ““”" 
that Hannibal did, being guided either by his own 
intelligence or by divine inspiration, or having 
learned the facts from some prisoner, quickly 
stationed his military tribunes in the roads leading 
to the hill to stop those who were rushing that way, 
and to tell them that it was not the Roman general 
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but Hannibal who had given the command in order cap. 
to,lead them into an ambush. He himself stationed ‘! 
strong guards on the mounds to repel any new attack 
from without, and with others passed rapidly through 
the camp exclaiming that there was no danger and 
that those who had broken in with the elephants 
were but few. Torches were lighted and fires 
kindled on all sides. Then the smallness of the 
attacking force was so manifest that the Romans 
utterly despised them, and, turning from fear to 
wrath, slew them easily since they were few in 
number and light-armed. The elephants not having 
room to turn round, and being entangled among 
the tents and huts, furnished an excellent mark for 
darts by reason of the narrowness of the place and 
the size of their bodies, until, enraged with pain and 
unable to reach their enemies, they shook off their 
riders, trampled them under foot with fury and 
savage outcries, and broke out of the camp. Thus 
did Fulvius Flaccus by his constancy and skill bring 
to naught this unexpected ambush, frustrate Han- 
nibal, and save his army, which had always been in 
terror of Hannibal's stratagems. 

43. When his scheme had failed, Hannibal moved 
his army to Lucania and went into winter quarters, 
and here this fierce warrior gave himself up to 
unaccustomed luxury and the delights of love. 
From this time, little by little, his fortune changed. 
Fulvius returned to his colleague at Capua and both 
of them pressed the siege vigorously, hastening to 
take the city during the winter while Hannibal 
remained quiet. The Capuans, their supplies being oe lg 
exhausted and no more being obtainable from any Rome 
quarter, surrendered themselves to the Roman 
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generals, together with the Carthaginian garrison and cHap. 


their two commanders, another Hanno and Bostar. 
The Romans stationed a garrison in the city and cut 
off the hands of all the deserters they found there. 
They sent the Carthaginian nobles to Rome and the 
rest they sold as slaves. Of the Capuans themselves 
they put to death those who had been chiefly 
responsible for the defection of the city, while from 
the others they only took away their land. All the 
country round about Capua is very fertile corn-land, 
being a plain. So Capua was once more restored to 
the Romans and the principal advantage possessed 
by the Carthaginians in Italy was taken from 
them. 


VII 


44. In Bruttium, which is a part of Italy, there uc. 210 


was a man of the town of Tisia (which was garrisoned Tisia in 

by the Carthaginians) who was in the habit of Pruttium 

plundering and sharing his booty with the com- regained by 
Hannibal 


mander of the garrison, and who had by this means 
so ingratiated himself with the latter that he almost 
shared the command with him. This man was 
incensed at the arrogant behaviour of the garrison 
toward his country. Accordingly, by an arrange- 
ment with the Roman general, with whom he 
exchanged pledges, he brought in afew soldiers each 
day as prisoners and lodged them in the citadel, to 
which place he took their arms also as spoils. When 
he had introduced a sufficient number he released 
and armed them, and destroyed the Carthaginian 
garrison, after which he brought in another garrison 
from the Roman forces. But as Hannibal passed 
that way not long afterwards, the guards fled in 
terror to Rhegium, and the inhabitants of Tisia 
delivered themselves up to Hannibal, who burned 
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those who had been guilty of the defection and cHar. 
placed another garrison in the town. 

45. In Salapia, a city in Iapygia subject to The story 
Carthage, were two men pre-eminent by birth, be artern 
wealth, and power, but for a long time enemies 
to each other. One of these, named Dasius, sided 
with the Carthaginians, the other, Blatius, with the 
Romans. While Hannibal’s affairs were flourishing 
Blatius remained quiet, but when the Romans began 
to recover their former supremacy he endeavoured 
to come to an understanding with his enemy, simply 
for the sake of their ‘country, lest, if the Romans 
should take it by force, some irreparable harm 
should befall it. Dasius, pretending to agree with 
him, communicated the matter to Hannibal. Han- 
nibal took the part of a judge between them, Dasius 
acting as accuser and Blatius defending himself, and 
saying that he was slandered by reason of his 
accuser’s personal enmity. And it was because he 
had foreseen this all along, that Blatius ventured to 
make such a proposal to an enemy, knowing that 
their private enmity would cast discredit on his 
accusation. Hannibal thought that it was not wise 
either to shelve the matter altogether or to put too 
much faith in an accuser who was a personal enemy ; 
so he dismissed them, saying that he would consider 
the matter by himself. As they were going out by 
a very narrow passage Blatius said to Dasius in a low 
tone, “Are you not willing to save your country, 
good sir?”’ Dasius immediately repeated the words 
in a loud voice, thus letting Hannibal know. 

46. Then in a piteous tone Blatius cried out with 
much appearance of credibility that his cunning 
enemy had made a plot against him. “This present 
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scheme,” he said, “will relieve me also from all cHapP. 
former suspicion, if there was any. For who would Y!! 
either previously have made a confidant of an enemy 

in such matters, or, if he had been so thoughtless 
before, would now, while still in danger and under 
trial and denying the charge against him, dare to 
speak thus again to one who was his betrayer 
and accuser in the first case, and _ especially 

in the judgment-hall where many can hear his words 
and where his accuser stands ready to repeat his 
words again as before? Even supposing the accuser 
had suddenly become friendly and well-disposed, 
how would he be able to co-operate with me in saving 

the country after what has happened? And why 
should I ask the aid of one who is not able to give 
any?” I think that Blatius foresaw all this when he 
whispered again to Dasius, and that by this course 

he brought his enemy into greater discredit, and even 
persuaded Hannibal to disbelieve the former accu- 
sations. Nor did Blatius, even after he had been 
acquitted, desist from persuading his enemy to change 
sides, for he despised him now as a person utterly 
untrustworthy. Dasius again pretended to agree 
with him and sought to learn the plan of the revolt. 
Blasius replied without hesitation: “I will ride to 
one of the Roman camps (indicating the one that 
was furthest distant) the commander of which is my 
particular friend, and obtain a force which I will : 
bring thither. You will remain here and keep watch 
upon affairs in the city.” 

47. Having spoken: thus he immediately rode 
away, without the knowledge of Dasius, not to the 
camp he had named but to Rome, a shorter journey, 
and having given his son as a hostage to the Senate, 
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he asked for a thousand horse, with which he cuap. 
hastened back with all speed, anticipating what V!! 
would be the result. Dasius not seeing his enemy 
during the next few days thought that he had taken 
in hand the business they had agreed upon, as at last 
having confidence in him. Supposing, therefore, that 
Blatius had in fact gone to the more distant camp he 
rode to Hannibal, not doubting that he should get 
back before Blatius. “And now,” said he to 
Hannibal, “I will deliver Blatius to you in the very 
act of bringing a hostile force into the city.” Having 
exposed the affair and having received a military 
force, he hastened back to the town, not imagining 
that Blatius was yet anywhere near. But the latter 
was already inside, having slain the Carthaginian 
garrison, which was small, and taken care to prevent 
anybody from going out. He had also closed all the 
gates except that by which Dasius was expected to 
return. On that side there was nothing’ to excite 
suspicion, but the ground inside was intersected by 
ditches so that an attacking force should not be able 
to make its way through the whole town. Dasius 
was delighted when he saw the gates open, thinking 
that he had anticipated his enemy, and he entered 
the town rejoicing. Then Blatius shut the gate and 
slew him and his companions, who were squeezed 
together in a narrow place and had no way of 
passage through the ditches. A few of them escaped 
by leaping from the walls. Thus did Blatius over- 
come Dasius, for the third time meeting plot with 
counterplot, 
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48. Wuite Fulvius, the Roman consul, was be- CHAP. 
sieging Herdonia, Hannibal approached him quietly ee je 
one evening, having given orders that no fires should Poti 
be lighted and that strict silence should be observed. Pulvi's 
Early in the morning, which happened to be foggy, 
he sent his cavalry to attack the Roman camp. The 
Romans hurried from their beds and defended them- 
selves, in disorder, naturally, but with boldness, for 
they believed the enemy to be a few men who had 
come on the scene from somewhere or other. Mean- 
while, Hannibal, with the infantry, was marching 
round to the other side of the town, in order td 
reconnoitre, and at the same time to encourage 
the people inside, when he fell in with the 
Romans in the course of his circuit, either by 
chance or by design, and surrounded them. Being 
attacked on both sides they fell confusedly and 
in heaps. About 8000 of them were killed, inclu- 
ding the consul Fulvius himself. The remainder 
jumped up on to a mound in front of their camp, 
and by fighting bravely preserved it and prevented 
Hannibal from taking the camp. 

49. After this, the Romans ravaged the country of 
the revolted Iapygians, and Hannibal that of the 
Campanians, all of whom had returned to the Roman 
allegiance except the Atellaei. The latter he settled 
in Thurii in order that they might not suffer by the 
war that was raging in Bruttium, Lucania, and 
Iapygia. The Romans settled the exiles of Nuceria 
in Atella and then, invading the territory still 
subject to Hannibal, they took Aulonia and overran ».c. 209 
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vais, HEXpL kataxovtia Gels aréBavev. kai abrod 
TP o@pats 6 ’AvviBas émoatas, as elée Ta Tpav- 
pata wavra érit Tov orépvey, érqvece bev as 
otpatustny, érécxanpe Se ws oTpaTHyov. Kal 
Tov Saxtidov avTov Trepiedwv, TO pev copa 
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the territory of the Bruttians. They also laid siege cuar. 
by land and sea to Tarentum, which was under the ¥!"! 
command of Carthalo, The latter, as he had few .o;omen* 
Carthaginian soldiers present, had taken Bruttians Tarentum 
into his service. The captain of these Bruttians was 

in love with a woman whose brother was serving 

with the Romans, and the latter managed, by means 

of his sister, that this captain should surrender to 

the Romans, who brought their engines up to the 

part of the wall where he was in command. In this 

way the Romans again got possession of Tarentum, a 

place admirably situated for the purposes of war 

both by land and by sea. 

50. Hannibal was hastening to its relief when he 
learned of its capture. He turned aside to Thurii 
greatly disappointed, and proceeded thence to 
Venusia. There Claudius Marcellus, who had con- 
quered Sicily and was now consul for the fifth time, 
and Titus Crispinus, took the field against him, not s.c. 208 
venturing, however, to offer battle. But Marcellus, Death of 
happening to see a party of Numidians carrying off “°° 
plunder, and thinking that they were only a few, 
attacked them confidently with three hundred horse. 

He led the attack in person, being a man of daring 
courage in battle and ever despising danger. Sud- 
denly, a large body of Africans appeared and attacked 
him on all sides. Those Romans who were in the 
rear at once took to flight, but Marcellus, who 
thought that they were following him, fought 
valiantly until he was thrust through with a dart 
and killed. When Hannibal stood over his body 
-and saw the wounds all on his breast, he praised 
him as a soldier but ridiculed him as a general. 
He took off his ring, burned his body with dis- 
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CAP. éxavoe apmrpers, Kal Ta dota TH Tad) Tpoo- 
int did és TO ‘Papaioy otparoredov- 

51. Sadramivos Sé pyviov edOis ététacer 
> \ a a /- \ > ¥: 
ériatoAny TH oppayids Mapxérrdou, mpiv aicbé- 

A . a 4 \ > 4 
aOat TrodXrovs aept Tov POavdtov, cal avTopodov 
dvdpa ‘Pwpaiov éreprwe épe, Snrodyra Ste 
\ t , La e , 
otpatia MapkéAXou Katomw épyorto, kal o Map- 
KéAXOS aUTHy Urrodé-acOat Kedevor. apts & eir7- 
decay Kpiorrivov ypdppyata, trepiréuypavtos és 
Gmavtas Ste tis Mapxéddovu odpayidos ’AvviBas 
4 X\ a y ‘\ 
KEKpaTHKOL. Tov odY ayyedor, a ph Tapapévor 
eruyvoin Ta yuyvopeva, améremnpay vrocxopevor 
Ta Tpoctaccopeva Troincely, avTol S omdicdpevor 
tip évédpay él tay Teryav dveuevov,, Kal mpoc- 
, a? vA X\ Ya “e ~ a 
tovtos Tod "AvviBou peta Noywddar, ods “Pwpaixots 
dros eoxevace, TAS pev TUAAS ex WNYXaVypaTOS 
avéorracay ws 59 MapxéAdXou mpocvros aopevi- 
fortes, dobdeEdwevor 5& Scav edpapas xparnoev 
éuerrov, abOrs éx Tod wnyavypatos abtas émixa- 
Ojnxav, kal rods pév éoedOovtas Extevav, Tovs 
& dw tay teryav ett wepiect@tas dvwber éBar- 
Aov TE Kal KaTeTiTpwoKov. Kal Sevtépas Thode 
meipas 0 ’AvviBas él tH rode. opareis atrex@pet. 
"Ev todt@ 8& nai "AcdpovBas 6 abderdos 
> , A s > na 
AvviBov, thy otpatiav tw éEevdynoev év ois 
KeatiSnpow éyov, d:éBavev és thy Iradiav, Kai 
Kerrév pidias adtov Seyouévwr ta “Adareva dp, 
e i ft e , 3 , a, ul 
a@borrompéva mpotepov bro ’AvviBou, Simdeve dvo 
pnoiv, 60a téws ’AvviBas 8 SinrOev. éaéBaré 
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tinguished honours, and sent his bones to his son in Cuar. 
the Roman camp. 

51. Being angry with the Salapians, Hannibal sent Hannibal 
a Roman deserter to them with a letter stamped Sale ng 
with the signet ring of Marcellus, before the latter's 
death had become generally known, saying that the 
army of Marcellus was following behind and that 
Marcellus gave orders that the gates should be 
opened to receive them, But the citizens had re- 
ceived letters a little before from Crispinus, who had 
sent word to all the surrounding towns that Hannibal 
had got possession of Marcellus’ ring. So they sent 
Hannibal's messenger back in order that he might 
not by remaining there learn what was going on, 
and promised to do as they had been ordered. Then 
they armed themselves and having taken their 
station on the walls awaited the stratagem. When 
Hannibal came with his Numidians, whom he had 
armed with Roman weapons, they drew up the port- 
cullis as though they were gladly welcoming Mar- 
cellus; but after they had admitted as many as they 
thought they could easily master, they dropped the 
portcullis and slew all those who had gained en- 
trance. Upon those who were still standing around 
outside the walls they hurled missiles from above and 
covered them with wounds. Hannibal, having failed 
in his second attempt against the city, now with- 
drew. 

52. In the meantime his brother Hasdrubal, with xc. 207 
the army he had enlisted in Celtiberia, marched to Battle of 
Italy. Being received in a friendly way by the “*""* 
Gauls he passed over the Alps by the road that 
Hannibal had opened, accomplishing in two months 
the journey which had previously taken Hannibal 
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cap. te és Tuppnviav aywv refods wey TeTpaxiapupious 

VE eri dctaxtaxirtos, imméas 82 dxtaxiayiAtous Kat 
edépavras wevrecaidexa. xa ypdupata mpos Tov 
aderpov ereprre, Snd@v Stet trapein. TovTwv TeV 
ypappdrov vd “Pwpaiwy dddovtwv, ot Brrara 
Larivatrop cal Népwv pabovtes abtov 76 AROS 
THS oTpaTias amo TOY ypappdtwv, cuvHdAOoy és 
To avTo mdcais Tals Suvdpect, Kal dvtectpato- 
médevoay avT@ Tept TOAW Bjvas. 6 8 ovTrw pudye- 

a > \ a > an ial > 

cOat Kexptxes, dAdKa TE BeEAPHG ouvedOeiv ézes- 
yopevos, virex@per. Kal vuKros avatevEas rept Edn 
Kal TéApata Kal ToTapov ovK edtropoy HAGTO, wExXpL 
gaveions jpépas ot “Pwyaio catadaBortes abrous 
dvepptppévovs Te. kal Kexpnxotas ba dypumvias 
Kal Korov, TAelaTous pev avTdav apa Trois takvap- 
Nos suvtaccopévous Ert nal cuvidvtas SrépOecpar, 
kal avtov ém’ éxeivors "AcdpotBav, mrelcrous 8 
aixparwrovs édaBov, cal peyddrou déous dmnar- 
rAa~av THY “Itadiav, dpayou av adiot Tov 
’"AvviBou yevouévou, ef kal tHvde THY oTpatiav 
apoaédaPev. 

53. @eds Sé poe Sone? Tode ‘Pwpaiors avtidodva 
Tijs ért Kavvats aruyias, ob roppw te én’ éxeivn cat 
loootdatdv Tras éxeivn yevopevov’ oTpaTyyol Te yap 
oi éxatépwy drr@rovto, Kal orpatod wAHO0s éeyyu- 
TaTw padora ér’ ions, Kal Ta aiypdrAwra TOA 
yevécOat kal Toiade Kaxelvors cvvnvéxOn, orparo- 
méSov Te kal wapacKevis THs GdAjrAwv Sayprrods 
éxpdrovy éxdtepor. ovTw mapardaE % dds 
evTuxiav kal cuppopav éreipato. KedrriBijpev 
& daot Suéhuyov éx Tod KaKxod, oi pev és TA oiKeia 
at & és "ArviBav éywpour. 
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six. He debouched in Etruria with 48,000 foot, cHar 
8,000 horse, and fifteen elephants, and sent letters ’ 
to his brother announcing his arrival. These letters 
were intercepted by the Romans, and the consuls, 
Salinator and Nero, learning the number of his 
forces, combined their own troops in one body, 
moved against him, and encamped opposite him 
near the town of Sena. He did not intend to fight 
yet, but was anxious to join his brother. So he re- 
treated, broke camp at nightfall, and wandered 
among swamps and pools and along an unfordable 
river, until at daybreak the Romans came up 
with them, while they were scattered about and 
wearied with toil and want of sleep, and slew 
most of them with their officers, while they were 
still assembling and getting themselves in order of 
battle. Hasdrubal himself was slain with them. 
Many of them were taken prisoners. Thus was 
Italy delivered from a great fear, since Hannibal 
could never have been conquered if he had received 
this addition to his forces. 

53. It seems to me that God gave this victory to 
the Romans as a compensation for the disaster of 
Cannae, as it came not long afterward and was in a 
way parallel to it. In both cases the commanding 
generals lost their lives, and an approximately equal 
number of men. In both cases the number of 
prisoners taken was large, and each side also cap- 
tured the other’s camp and a vast quantity of war 
material. Thus did Rome taste good and bad fortune 
alternately. Of the Celtiberians who escaped the 
slaughter, some made their way to their own country 
and some to Hannibal. 
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54. ‘O & eri re TO wero Kal aps aki 
&’ atretpiav oda aigpvidcor arrohwhvig ducdopa 
wal , Texoaperxadéxatov eros éxov dy wévoss 
ar purous é& oo ‘Pwpatois év "Iradiq Sveroréuer, 
wavTwy TE ay eidrjes mporepov exmenTaKes, és 
Bperrious, Sarep avT@ AovtTrov eOvos iaryjxoov Hv, 
dvexapet, kal Hobyater as érépas Suvdpews 
dpuFouerns aro Kapyndoves. a & errepapay 
yey avT@ vais éxarov oTpoyyunas, ép av oitos 
TE Hv Kal oTparia wal | XP rE ATA, obdeves s 
éperexod mapa ey ovTos auTas dvepos és Lapdova 
KaTipeyne, Kal o THS Lapdavos oTparyyos em- 
meveas paxpais vavel Karédvoe pev avtayv 
eixoow, éEjxovta & éraBev- ai 5 rowtrad Seé- 
guryor és Kapyndova. al 6 ’AwviBas ér. paddy 
drropoumevos Te Kab Ta mapa Kapyndovicov atre- 
yoKas, ovde Maywvos aire Tl, Tov Eevohoyoivras 
év KeArois cal Atyvow, érumépcovtos, aN Te 
pérdov ever Oat Teptopwpévov, cundey drt péveww 
em) mAelov ou Suvncerat, avTov 76n Bpertioy aos 
addoTpicov daov ovTrw yernoopevey xaTeppovet, 
xal éagpopas éméBadrev avrois mavy TONGS, Tas 
Te Oyupas Tov mode pete@nibev és ta media 
@s Bovrevotcas dardotacw, ‘rodhovs Te TOY 
dvbpav aiTuaevos 5:épOerpev, iva Tas TWeptovaias 
ab’tav aetepifoito. 


IX 


55. Kal o pev év rovros mw, év S¢ ‘Pwpn yi- 
yrovrar paev imarot Ackivios te Kpdogos wal 
TlomAvos Sxuriov 6 AaBwv “IBnpiav, tovrav dé 
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54. Hannibal was greatly depressed by the loss of cHap. 


his brother and of so great an army, destroyed 
suddenly through ignorance of the roads. Deprived 
of all that he had gained by the untiring labours of 
fourteen years, during which he had fought with the 
Romans in Italy, he withdrew to the Bruttians, the 
only people that remained subject to him. Here he 
remained quiet, awaiting new forces from Carthage. 
They sent him 100 merchant ships laden with sup- 
plies, soldiers, and money, but as they had no rowers 
they were driven by the wind to Sardinia. The 
praetor of Sardinia attacked them with his warships, 
sank twenty and captured sixty of them, while the 
remainder escaped to Carthage. Thus was Hannibal 
still further straitened and he despaired of assistance 
from the Carthaginians. Nor did Mago, who was 
collecting mercenaries in Gaul and Liguria, send him 
any aid, but waited to see what turn affairs would 
take. Perceiving that he could not stay there long, 
Hannibal now began to despise the Bruttians them- 
selves as men who would soon be strangers to him, 
and he loaded them with taxes. He transferred 
their strong towns to the plains on the ground that 
they were planning a revolt, and despoiled many of 
their men, bringing accusations against them in order 
that he might confiscate their property. Such was 
his situation. 


IX 


VIE 


Hannibal 
retires to 
Bruttiuin 


55. In Rome the consuls at this time were Licinius cHap. 


Crassus and Publius Scipio, the conqueror of Spain. 
Of these Crassus confronted Hannibal in Apulia, 
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car. Kpdooos pev dvteorparorédevoev AvviBa teph 

 Yarvylav, Sxuriwy S& tov Shpov ediSacKxev ob 
mote Kapyxndovious ov8 *AvviBay arocrijcecbat 
apiow évoydodvtas aul tiv “Itadiav, ei py 
‘Pwpaiwy orpatos és AiBinv 8é\Oor cab Kivdvvov 
avtois émiotyoeev oixeiov. ALTTapyoas Te TavU 
KapTepas, Kat Teicas dxvodvtas, npéOn oTpaTnyos 
avros és AcBinv, cat Sérrevoev evOds és Luxe- 
rAiav. @&Oa otparov aycipas te Kal yupvdoas 
érémrevce Aoxpois adpvw tots év Iradia, ppov- 
poupévors 1rd ’AvviBov: Kai thy ppoupav Kata- 
ofdtas te, cal wapadovs TlAnpmwip rHv modu, 
avros és AiBinv Scérdevcev. lAnpinos Sé 
ovdepiay DBpw 4} dodryevay  @poTnta és Tovs 
Aoxpods éxdrav, éovrAnoe Anyov Kal Td Tis 
Pepaepovns tepov. cab rovde pev ‘Pwpaio. pera 
TOY asuvayapTovrwy alte girwy diépOecpayv 
év to Seopwrnpip, kal Tas meptovoias avTav 
éocav Aoxpois és tov Onaaupov Tis Oeod péperv 
doa Te Adda edvvaYTO THY aTrOAwWAOT@V avEU- 
povtes, TO delzrov ex TOU KoLVOD opwY Taptetou 
th Oe@ mpocdecav. 

56. Tou 5¢ attod ypovov Kavoertiay re, peya- 
Anv wodw Bpertiwv, nat ddrxas &E én” avri 
mepiéotracey amo “AvviBov Kpdoaos. Kal yoyvo- 
pévor év ‘Payn onpetwy ex Ards PoBepar, of prev 
Ta SwRvAXEa emicxeTTOpevor Séxa avdpes Epacav 
€£ ovpavod te és Tleowvobvta tis Dpvytas, évOa 
acéBovow of Dpvyes Ocdv pntépa, meceic Oa 
Tavde tav Hpepav, kal Seiv abto és THY ‘Pamny 
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while Scipio advised the people that they would cHapP. 
never rid themselves of Hannibal and the Cartha- sips 
ginians who harassed them in Italy, except by « sails to 
sending a Roman army into Africa and so bringing si 
danger to their own doors. By persisting strenuously 

and persuading those who hesitated he was himself 

' chosen general for Africa and sailed forthwith to 
Sicily. Having collected and drilled an army there 

he sailed suddenly against Locri in Italy, which was 
garrisoned by Hannibal, and after slaying the garrison 

and putting the town under the command of 
Pleminius, embarked for Africa. Pleminius visited 
upon the Locrians every kind of outrage, licentious- 
ness, and cruelty, and ended by actually robbing the 
temple of Proserpina. For this the Romans put him 

and his companions in wrong-doing to death in prison, 

and gave the property they left to the Locrians to be 
deposited in the treasury of the goddess. All the 
rest of the plunder that they could find they restored 

to the goddess, and what they could not find they 
made good out of their own public treasury. 

56. During the same time Crassus detached s.c. 204 
Consentia, a large town of Bruttium, and six others, A sacred 
‘from Hannibal. As certain direful prodigies sent by browght 
Jupiter! had appeared in Rome, the decemviri who *° ®™ 
consulted the Sybilline books said that something 
would soon fall from heaven at Pessinus in Phrygia 
(where the Mother of the Gods is worshipped by the 
Phrygians), which ought to be brought to Rome. 


1 Probably equivalent to ‘‘ portents in the sky.” Jupiter 
was a sky-god. 
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“cap. éevexOrvar. pet’ ob ord b€é wecely Te rpoany- 
1X yérOn Kal és ‘Pounv éxoulaeOn 7d Bpéras. xai 
Thy jpépav éoptagovet Kai viv pntpt Gear, F 
tote éxopicOn. réyetar Se Thy vadv, i) epepev 
avro, ive Tod TroTapov Tod TiBépios évayeOeioay 
ovdemid wnyavhi carevecOar, péxpl, TOY pavTewr 
mpoevtovtav &pecOar povas et yuviy xabapevovoa 
Egor avipdv dxvoce, Kiaviiay Kowrav, poe- 
elas GykAnpa éxyovoay ére axpetov, Kai dv 
dowrtlay és avTo riOaverdrny ovcav, éribadcas 
Te ToAAa Tepl Tis dvayaptycias, Kab avady- 
cacba: TH pitpg TO oxddos. Kai 4 Oeds Earerto. 
Kraviia pev 89 && aicxiortns Sokns és apiorny 
, . e , \ \ X a , 
peréBare, ‘Pwpaiors dé xal mpd ris Kravdlas 
éxédeve Ta LWPBvAr\a Sea TOV Tapa shiow 
dpiatov To Bpéras éx Ppvyias petayayeiv, Kai 
Tov dpictov év tp TOTE adic Soxovvta elva, 
Xesriova tov Naotxav énixrAnv, éreropdpecar, 
viov pev dvta Tvatov Xximiwvos tov otparn- 
yjoavtos év 1 Bnpig nal év abth meadvtos, aveyrroy 
Sé Yaemiwvos tov Kapyndoviovs adedopevov thy 
Hyepoviay Kal mpwtov KrAnOévtos *Adpixavod. 
moe pev 9 Oeds és ‘Popny & dvdpav «al 
yuvaikoy apiotwy adixveiro. 

57. "Ev d¢ AcBin Kapyndovioy ouvexds bd 
Tobde TOD Yatiwvos ArTwpéevwv, boot Bpetriov 
tar’ éylyvwoKov, adictavto amd tov ’AvviBou, 
xal Tas poupas of pev Exrecvov, oi § €éBadrov. of 
de obdérepa TovTwv Suvduevor AdOpa pds Thy 
ovyKrnrov érpéa Bevov, THY ev avadyKny avroy cab 
Ti Tpoatpeow vmodexviorvres. ’AvviBas dé és dv 

Llern lav &y prAOev, ovxére TetyrLvev 
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Not long after, the news came that it had fallen, and cnar. 
the image of the Goddess was brought to Rome, and 
still to this day they keep holy to the Mother of the 
Gods the day on which it arrived. It is said that the 
ship which bore it stuck in the mud of the river 
Tiber, and could by no means be moved until the 
soothsayers proclaimed that it would follow only 
when drawn by a woman who had never committed 
adultery. Claudia Quintia, who was under accusa- 
tion of that kind but had not yet been tried (being 
suspected of it om account of her profligate life), 
vehemently called the gods to witness her innocence, 
and fastened her girdle to the ship, whereupon the 
goddess followed. Thus Claudia acquired the greatest 
fame in place of her previous bad reputation. But 
before this affair of Claudia the Romans had been 
admonished by the Sibyllme books to send “ their 
best man” to bring the image from Phrygia. Scipio 
Nasica, son of Gn. Scipio, who had been general in 
Spain and had lost his life there, and cousin of 
Scipio Africanus the elder, who deprived the 
Carthaginians of their suprenmsacy, was judged to be 
their best man, and sent. In this way was the 
goddess brought to Rome by the best of their men 
and women. 

57. When the Carthaginians were continually Hannibal's 
beaten by Scipio in Africa those of the Bruttians pruttium 
who heard of it revolted from Hannibal, some of 
them slaying their garrisons and others expelling 
them. Those who were not able to do either of 
these things sent messengers to the Senate secretly 
to explain the necessity under which they had acted 
and to declare their goodwill. Hannibal came with 
his army to Petelia, which was not new occupied by 
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CAP. eyovtav abriy éxBarav yap avtovs édedaxee 
Bperriois. grearo & éte émpéaBevoav és ‘Pebyny, 
dpvoupévov 8& éxeivwv texpiveto moteverv. 
“ha 8,” &bn, “pnS srovojcbe,” tors péev 

duvatods tapédwxe Tots. Nopdo., xexwopiopévas 

tnpeiv avtav exacroyv, Tob 8 mANOovs Ta Sarda 
mapetreto, ToUs Se SovAovs KaSoTAicas éréaTHGE 

Th wove PvArAaKas. Kal TovToLs Suora Tas AAAS 

t >? \ 2 , 4 X v4 
modes émiov érrote. Bovpiwy && tpiaytdrlous 

Kapynoovious pddiota etvous. éEedOpevos, Kal 

mevtaxociovs dAXous ad TOV aypav, TA NoLTra 

Th otpatia Siaprdvev eSaxev. xa THs drAEws 

éyxpath dpovpay Katadirav, és Kpotwva rods 

tpioxtrlouvs nat wevTaxoctous perpxele, THY ToL 
edxaipov yyovpevos elvat, Kal tapelov aviv 

€ a e’ / > , 

éavt@ Kal opyntnptoy éml tas adras TiOépevos. 

58. Kapyndoviov & aitov petaxadovvtav 
Kata omovdny émixoupely Kivduvevovan TH TaTpio. 
€ ‘\ la x A > iA 
t7d Xxitiwvos, nal tov vatapyov “AcdpodBav 
ér’ avtov, iva ph Bpaddivece, teppavtev, 7yOerTo 
pev ths Kapyndoviwv és tods apxyovtas amiotias 
te kal dyapiotias és Treipav épxopevos bia paxpod, 

Kat thy airiav éSedotxes Tov tocovde rodéou 

mpa@tos éuBarov év “IBnpia, éyvoxee 8 ia’ 

avaynns buws ErecOat, nat vais eipydfero tod- 

Ads, evEVAov Tis “Itadias obons. Tov 8 én 

¢€ , £ t ¢ ? , a 

UTNKOWY Ob TONEWY WS AAAOTPLOV KaTAppoVven,eyve 

Staprdcat mdcas, nal THy otpatiay ovTicas, 
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the Petelians, as he had expelled them and given the cnapr. 
town to the Bruttians. He accused the latter of '™ 
sending an embassy to Rome, and when they denied 

it pretended to believe them, but in order, as he 
said, that there might be no ground even for 
suspicion, he delivered their principal citizens over 

to the Numidians, who were ordered to guard each 
one of them separately. He then disarmed the 
people, armed the slaves, and stationed them as 
guards over the city. He also visited the other cities 
and did the same in them. But in the case of Thurii 

he selected 3000 citizens, who were particularly 
friendly to the Carthaginians, and 500 others from the 
country, but gave the goods of the remainder as spoils 

to his soldiers. Leaving a strong garrison in the city 

he settled these 3500 people at Croton, which he 
judged to be well situated for his operations, and 
where he established his magazines and his head- 
quarters against the other towns. 

58. When the Carthaginians summoned him to xc. 203 
hasten to the aid of his own country, which was in Hannibal 
danger from Scipio, and sent Hasdrubal, their Conus” 
admiral, to him that there might be no delay, he 
lamented the perfidious and ungrateful conduct of 
the Carthaginians toward their generals, of which he 
had had long experience. Moreover, he feared that 
he should be charged with having caused so great a 
war by his original attack on the Romans in Spain. 
Nevertheless, he determined to obey, as_ necessity 
compelled him, and accordingly he built a large fleet, 
for which Italy supplied abundant timber. Despising 
the cities still allied to him as foreigners, he 
resolved to plunder them all, and thus, by enriching 
his army, render himself secure against his calum- 
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CAP. eivour és tas dv Kapyndou cveopavtias éraya- 
yécOar. aidovpevds Te abTos Tapactroveeiv, “Ac- 
dpovBav tov vavapyor él mpopdce: mweptéreputre, 
Tous ppouvpovvras oypdpevov. o Sé és Exdatnv TOdLY 
é€olmv: exéXevoe TOlS évolKovCLY, auUTOUS TE Kai 
SovAovs avTayv, dca Suvvatvro NaBovras, é« Tay 
moreov pelictacbar, nal ta Nora Sinptrater. 
TovTav évior muvOavopevot, wpiy tov ’AcdpovRav 
Hew, Tois ppoupois éreriPevto, kal auvvéBacvev 
dmrov pev Kpateiy tas odes Sov S& Tods 
gppoupots, sayy re Trouidn Kab yuvatkav DBpis 
kal tapOévwv amaywyai, nal wavta doa ev 
Todeow éarwxvtats, éyiryvovTo. 

59. Adros 5€ 6 AvviBas tos svatpatevopévous 
of Tov ITaddv eidas ed yeyupvacpévous, érede 
modrais vrocxéceow és THY AtBinu abt oveTpa- 
Tedoat, Kal ToUTwV of pev TA HuapTnpeva odio, 
és tas tratpidas Sedvres elrrovto, pevyovrTes THY 
oixetay éxdvtes, of 88 obdev dyaprovTes dKvovr. 
aOpoicas ody Tovade Tovs Urropévew akvodvtas ws 
dy te A€Ewy adtois } yapiovpevos TOV yeyovorwvy 
} TWept Tod péAXovTOS erigK pov, TEepreoTHGE THY 
oTpatiay amTdiopeny advo, Kal mpocérake Trois 
idiots dvdparroda é& abrév baa Oérovow émiréEa- 
cba. ws 58 of wey érreré£avto, of 8¢ xSobvT0 ov- 
OTPATLMTAS TOAAA cuverpyacpévous ohiaw avdpa- 
aodicacOat, Tos NoLTOvs KaTHKOVTLGEY ArravTas, 
Tod wn Totovade avdpas tore ‘Pwpaiors yevér Oat 
xpnoipous. émxatéopate § avrois xal Urious 
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niators in Carthage. But being ashamed to commit cnar. 
such a breach of faith himself, he sent Hasdrubal, '* 
the admiral, about, on pretence of inspecting the 
garrisons. "The latter, as he entered each city, 
ordered the inhabitants to take what things they and 
their slaves could carry, and move away. Then he 
plundered the rest. Some of them, learning of 
these proceedings before Hasdrubal came, attacked 
the garrisons, overcoming them in some places and 
being overcome by them in others. Indiscriminate 
slaughter ensued, accompanied by the violation of 
wives and the abduction of virgins, and all the 
horrors that usually take place when cities are 
captured. 

59. Hannibal himself, knowing that the Italians He tries to 
in his army were extremely well-drilled soldiers, **¢ his 
sought to persuade them by lavish promises to feldicrs 
accompany him to Africa. Those of them who had 
been guilty of crimes against their own countries 
willingly expatriated themselves and followed him. 
Those who had committed no such wrong hesitated. 
Collecting, therefore, those who had decided to remain, 
as though he wished to say something to them, or to 
reward them for their services, or to give them some 
command as to the future, he surrounded them with 
his army unexpectedly, and directed his soldiers to 
choose from among them such as they would like to 
have for slaves. But when some had made their 
selections accordingly, though others were ashamed 
to reduce their comrades in so many engagements to 
servitude, Hannibal shot down all the rest of the men 
with darts in order that the Romans might not avail 
themselves of such a splendid body of men. With 
them he slaughtered also about 4000 horses and a 
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caP. és Tetpaxicxidious Kal mArAH00s droluyiwv, ov 
* Suvdpevos és AvBinv érdyeoOas. 

60, Mera &€ roto és Tas vais Td TAHROOs éwBe- 
Bdcas 7d rvedpa avépever, Odjyous és pudaKny 
éml ths yas Kkatadirov. of &€ Ternrivos cat 
ctv avtois érepor “Itadol éméPevTo, Kai tivas 
avtav Kkatacpdatavtes an épacav. *AvviBas & 
émt AtBins avryeto, éxxaidexa éreciwy opadras 
mopOjaas te tTHv “ITadiav, Kal tovs avdpas 
éum@Anoas Kax@v pupiov cal és Kivdvvoy éoxaTov 
MOANAKLS TUVaYayeoY, Tois Te UTNKOOLS AUTOU Kai 
cuppayors évuBpicas ws rodepiows ate yap Kai 
Téws avtois oun én’ evvoia padXoy } ypela ypwo- 
pevos, ovdey éywv &re mpds adtav wpedetcbat 
Kateppovnoev ws Trodepiov. 

61. ’AvviBouv 8 amomdevcavtos 4 BovA% Tots 
pev adrrous COveot tis “Itadlas, dco. petéBevto 
mpos éxeivov, cvvéyvw TOV yeyovotwy Kal apync- 
tiay éyndicato, Bpertiwy 5€ povev, of péxype 
Téhous avT@ MpoOuporato. éyeyévnvTo, xopay TE 
moAnny aetreto kal Orda, el Tia hv Ett Xwpis 
av ’AvviBas apnpynto: é> re TO pédAov arretrev 
avtois pn atpateverOas ws ovd édrevOépots ovo, 
vanpéras S€ Tois Te bdtows Kal oTpaTHyots Tots 
és tas tav eOvayv nyepovias amiodow és Tas 
Snpoctas imnpecias, ola Oeparrovtas, dxodovOeiv. 
ToUTO TO Tédos Hv "AvviBou Ths és THY "ITadiay 
yevopevns éa Borjrs. 
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large number of pack animals, which he was not CHAP. 
able to transport to Africa. 

60. Thereupon he embarked his army and waited He embarks 
for a wind, having left a few garrisons on the land. 
These the *Petelians and other Italians attacked, slew 
some of them, and then ran away. Hannibal put 
out for Africa, having devastated Italy for sixteen 
successive years, and inflicted countless evils upon the 
inhabitants, and reduced them several times to the 
last extremity, and treated his own subjects and 
allies with contumely as enemies. For, as he had 
made use of them before not from any good-will but 
from necessity, now that they could be of no further 
service to him he scorned them and considered them 
enemies. 

61. When Hannibal had departed from Italy the Point 

Senate pardoned all the Italian peoples who had Bruttians 
sided with him, and. voted a general amnesty except 
to the Bruttians, who remained most loyal to him 
to the end. From these they took away a con- 
siderable part of their land, and also their arms, 
if there were any that Hannibal had not taken. 
They were also forbidden to be enrolled in the 
military forces thereafter, as being not even free 
persons, but were required to attend as servants 
upon the consuls and praetors, when they went 
to govern their provinces, for the performance of 
official duties. Such was the end of Hannibal’s 
invasion of Italy. 
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cap 1. Kapynddva thy év AtBin Poivixes @xicav 
1 Srect mevTiKovta mpo ddwcews IALov, oixtaral § 
avtis éyévovto Zapos te nal Kapyndav, as &é 
‘Pwpaios cal abvtot Kapynddvics vopitovor, Ardw 
yur Tupia, is Tov dvdpa Kataxaiver Tuypariwv 
Tupov tupavvedmv, kal To épyov éréxpuTrrev. 7 
8é €& évumrviov tov ovov érréyvo, kal pera - 
pdtov Today Kal avdpav, door Tluypadiwvos 
tupavviba epevyor, adixveita. mréovea ArBons 
&v0a viv gore Kapynddy. eEwSovpevor & bird 
tov AiBvwv edéovto ywpiov és cuvoixiopov AaBeir, 
bcov dv Bipoa tavpov trepiidBa. ois dé évé- 
TUTTE MEV TL KA yéAwTOS emi TH TaV Dowixwv 
puxporoyia, Kal ydobvro dvremeiv tTept ottw 
Bpaxutdtouv: padiota § nrdpovy sires av médus 
év TnALKOUT@ SiacTHpaTL yévolTo, Kal ToOObYTES 
ety 6 Te oti avtois todto Td codpoy, ovvébevro 
Secew Kal érapocay. ot Sé 1d Séppa trepite- 
povtes és indvta va otevdtator, mepteOnxay &vOa 
vov éotw 4 Kapyndoriwy axporous: Kal ard 
tobde Bupoa dvopaterac. 
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1. Tue Phoenicians founded Carthage, in Africa, cyap. 
fifty years before the capture of Troy. Its founders! 
were either Zorus and Carchedon, or, as the Romans First 
and the Carthaginians themselves think, Dido, a settlement 
Tyrian woman, whose husband had been slain 
clandestinely by Pygmalion, the ruler of Tyre. The 
murder being revealed to her in a dream, she 
embarked for Africa with her property and a number 
of men who desired to escape from the tyranny 
of Pygmalion, and arrived at that part of Africa 
where Carthage now stands. Being repelled by the 
inhabitants, they asked for as much land for a 
dwelling-place as an ox-hide would encompass. The 
Africans laughed at the paltriness of the Phoenicians’ 
request, and were ashamed to deny so small a favour. 
Besides, they could not imagine how a town could 
be built in so narrow a space, and wishing to unravel 
the subtlety they agreed to give it, and confirmed 
the promise by an oath. The Phoenicians, cutting 
the hide round and round into one very narrow strip, 
enclosed the place where the citadel of Carthage 
now stands, which from this affair was called Byrsa 
(a hide). 
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2. Xpovp 8, évtedOev opumpevor Kal Tav TreEpt- 
oixov dpelvous dvtes és xelpas édOelv, vavol te 
xpepevor cat Thy Oddaccay ola Poivices épyate- 
pevot, THY TrodW THY &w TH Bipon repieOnKar. 

A ba fe > ra \ 
kal Suvacretovres dn AcBins éexpdtovy rat 
TorAts Oardoons, éxdjpous Te Trodépwous éotpa- 
tevov és Yuxedlay Kab Yapdw Kal vijoous dddas 
Ed a an 4 7s 2 > ¥ 
daa Thode THs Oardoons cici, kal és "I Bnpiav. 

a X 2 , es 4 > ‘ 
modrax Se kal atrotkias ékéreurrov. 7} Te apy? 
> a > I s X > / ae 
avtois éyévero Suvdper pév a€iopayos TH ‘EAXN- 
vikh, Tepiovoia Sé peta tHv Tepouxnv. érra- 
Koaiows 8 avtovs érecw amo Tod auvotKicpod 
€ a ‘ > I \ \ X 
Pwpaios Xuxediav adeirovto, nal Yapdo pera 
Lexeriav, Sevtép@ Sé rordéuw nal [Bnpiav. és Te 
Thy GAdjwv éuBadovtes peydros oTpaTois, 
€ ’ la n e lA ‘\ > , 
ot pev “AvriBov odadv jyoupévov thy ‘ITadiav 
> , ¢ / Cen e Fd 

éropOovy éxxaidexa éereaw é&fs, of 5& ArBonv 
Kopyndiov Xxumiwvos tod mpecButépov odav 
otpatnyobvTos, méxpt THY tyryepoviay Kapyndovious 
ageidovto xal vais Kal édépaytas, Kal ypnpata 
opiow érétakay éceveyneivy ev ypdve. SevTepai 
te omrovdal “Pwpaiors Kal Kapyndoviows aide 
Siéwewav és &rn trevtijKovtTa, péxpt AVoavTeEs 
avtas TpiTov mWoAenov Kal TéAEeVTAlov AAA}AOLS 

> , 2 l4 € a , 
érrodéunaar, ev & Kapynddva “Pwpaior natécKa- 
av UxuTriw@vos Tod vewTépov chav otpatnyovvTos, 
kal émdpatov éyvwoav. avOis 8 @xicav idioss 
avipdow, ayxoTdTw pddiota THS TpoTépas, ws 
evxarpor émi AtBvn ywpiov. tovTwv Ta pev appr 
Lexeriav % LuKedxi ypadi Sndoi, ra & ev 1Bypla 
» WKH, Kat doa AvviBas és ’lradiav 
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2. Later on, using this as a base and getting the CHAP. 
upper hand of their neighbours in war, and engaging 
in traffic by sea, like all Phoenicians, they built the 
outer city round Byrsa. Gradually acquiring strength 
they mastered Africa and a great part of the Mediter- 
ranean, carried war abroad into Sicily and Sardinia 
and the other islands of that sea, and also into 
Spain, while they sent out numerous colonies. They Punic wars 
became a match for the Greeks in power, and next to 
the Persians in wealth. But about 700 years after 
the foundation of the city the Romans took Sicily 
and Sardinia away from them, and in a second 
war Spain also. Then, each invading the other's 
territory with immense armies, the Carthaginians, 
under Hannibal, ravaged Italy for sixteen years in 
succession, while the Romans, under the leadership 
of Cornelius Scipio the elder, carried the war into . 
Africa until they deprived the Carthaginians of their 
hegemony, their navy and their elephants, and 
required them to pay an indemnity within a certain 
time. This second treaty between the Romans and 
the Carthaginians lasted fifty years, until, upon an 
infraction of it, the third and last war broke out 
between them, in which the Romans under Scipio 
the younger razed Carthage to the ground and 
decreed that it should be accursed. But they subse- 
quently occupied a spot very near the former one 
with colonists of their own, because the position is a 
convenient one for governing Africa. Of these 
matters the Sicilian part is shown in my Sicilian 
history, the Spanish in the Spanish history, and what 
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cap éoBadwv énpagev, % AvvtBaixy: ta & év AtBun 
* yevopeva ar dpxins de ouvayes. 

3. "HpEavro § abtav auhi tov LuxedrKav qWode- 
prov ot ‘Pwpaiot, vavol revTiKovtTa Kal TpLaxocias 
érurdevoavtes és AsBinv, cal mores tevds 
édévtes, Kat otparnyov éml TH Suvdyes Kataru- 
movtes ‘Atidttoy ‘Piydov, 65 GAXas TE TdAEs 
Siaxocias mpocédaBev, at Kapynéoviwy éyde 
mpos avuTov peteTiOevto, Kal thy xwpav érrumy 
erropbe. Kapyndovior 6¢ Aaxedayiovious otpatn- 
ov Hrouy, olopevor Se’ dvapyiav Kaxompayeiv. oi 
pev dn EdvOirmov avtois ereptrov, o $8 'Arinsos 
appt Ain otpatoTedevwy Opa Kavpatos teps- 
, id ; i i ig e 
@deve THY Aipyny él Tods TorEplous, GTAMY TE 
Bdpet wat mviyes wal diver kal odovropia xaxo- 
mabav, cal BaddASpevos ard Kpnuvav dvwbevr. 
as & érdnolace repli éorrépay kai trotapos avtovs 
Sceipyev, 0 prev evOds érépa tov TroTapov Os Kai 
Tpbe Tov EavOtrrov ex Eov, 6 &€ ouvtetay- 
péevnv tiv otpatiav éradginor bia Tov TUAOY, 
éXricas KexpnKotos Kal KxaxoraBovvros tepsé- 
ceca, Kal THY VUKTA TPOS THY ViKdVTOV Exec Oat. 
Thode pev ovv Tis édmidos 0 EavOvmmos ovx 
améruyev' amd yap Tpiopupiwv dvdpav ods 6 
’"Ariduos Hyev, GAiyot podus adtav és "Aowida 
mort diedpacar, oi Sé Aovrrol awdvres of pev aTrw- 
rovro of & eLwypnOncav. Kal per adrav o 
atpatnyos ’AtiAtos, Uratos yeyoves, aixyydro- 
TOS HV. 

4. Tovde pev 87 pet’ od Todd KapvovTes oi 
Kapyndevior ody oixelots mpécBeoww émepypay és 
‘Pauny, épyacopevoy adicr Staddayas 7) érrav7- 
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Hannibal did in his Italian campaigns in the Hanni- cHaP 
balic history. This book comprises the operations 
in Africa from the earliest period. 

3. The events begin with the Sicilian war, when 5.c. 256 
the Romans sent 350 ships to Africa, captured a 
number of towns, and left in command of the 
army Atilius Regulus, who took some 200 more 
towns, which gave themselves up to him on account 
of their hatred of the Carthaginians ; and continually 
advancing he ravaged the territory. Thereupon the 
Carthaginians, considering that their misfortunes 
were due to the lack ofa leader, asked the Lace- 
demonians to send them a commander. The Lace- 
demonians sent them Xanthippus. Regulus, being 
encamped in the hot season alongside a lake, marched 5.c. 255 
around it to engage the enemy, his soldiers suffering us 

tly from the weight of their arms, from heat, Ioseted 

thirst, and fatigue, and exposed to missiles from the hippus 
neighbouring heights. Toward evening he came to 

a river which separated the two armies. This he 
crossed at once, thinking in this way too to terrify 
Xanthippus, but the latter, anticipating an easy 
victory over an enemy thus harassed and exhausted, 

and thinking that night would be on the side of the 
conquerors, drew up his forces and made a sudden 
sally from his camp. The expectations of Xanthippus 

were not disappointed. Of the 30,000 men led by 
Regulus, only a few escaped with difficulty to the 

city of Aspis. All the rest were either killed or 
taken prisoners, and among the latter was the consul 
Regulus himself. 

4. Not long afterward the Carthaginians, weary of 2.c. 250 
fighting, sent him, in company with their own am- Fate of 
bassadors, to Rome to obtain peace or to return if it Regulus 
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cap. Eovta Kai 0 “Aridsos “Pirydos ev daropprit@ tots 
térect “Pwyatwy emickipas éyxpatas éyecOae 
Tov wWorépov, éeravydOev és AVpHY ETOLpOV, Kal 

> xX 4 , , ? 4 
adtov ot Kapynddvia Kxabeip£avtes év yakedypa 

tL 4 > , tA - 
Kévtpa wavrobev éxovon SépOeipav. Ravbinre 
8 7d evTiynwa oupdopav jp~e Kapyndovior 
yap avrov, iva ya Soxoin Aaxedatpoviov Epyov 
elvat TooodTov, troKxpiwdapevo. tipav Swpeais 
todXais Kal mpoTéwrew eri tpinpwv és Aaxedai- 
poova, Tols Tpinpdpxos eveTeiAavTo peTa Tov 
cuptrcovtwy Aakovey Kkatamovtica. o pev dy 
Sixnv eéwxe thvde evrpakias, cal rdde Hv Tov 

e a € a A A > , 
mpwtov Toréuov ‘Pwpators rept AcBinv ebmrparyy- 
pard te xal datuxjpata, péypt Kapyndonoe 
Lexerias ‘Pwyaiors améctncav. Saws 8 aré- 

» an a a t 
oTnoay, €v TH LuKeNKh ypady Sedjrwras. 

5. Mera 8€ todto ‘Pwopaiou pev cal Kapyn- 
Soviots eipnvaia Av és addAjrous, AiBues, 8 Saou 
Kapynooviwy dvtes tmrjxoot aouvepe KET AY 

p een 

a ‘\ n 

avtois él Zexedav, nal Kertav boot eueusaOo- 
popyxecay, eyedjpatd twa picOav Kal bmocxé- 
aewy &€s Tos Kapynfdovious eXovres émodepour 
avtois pdda Kaprepos. of dé ‘Pwpaious és cuu- 
payiav ws pirous éxddour, cal avdtovs of ‘Pwpaior 

tal , a 
Eevoroyety és povov Tovde Tov TodELoV aro THs 
"Iradlas épijxay: dtreipnto yap év tais otrovéais 
kal Tobe. rreprpay 5é cal Siadraxthpas, ols of 
AiBves ody imjxovoy, dAXk Tas TéAES EdnAwWoaY 
tbrnkdous elvas ‘Pwpaiwy, ef Oédovev: of S& ovK 
édéEavto. Kapynddvios 5¢ vautin@ TrodAd@ Tails 
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were not granted. Yet Regulus in private urged cnap. 
the chief magistrates of Rome to continue the war 

with energy, and then went back to certain torture ; 

for the Carthaginians shut him up in a cage 
stuck full of spikes and thus put him to death. 
Xanthippus’ success was the beginning of his ruin, 

for the Carthaginians, in order that the credit of 
such an exploit might not seem to be due to the 
Lacedemonians, pretended to-honour him with 
splendid gifts, and sent galleys to convey him back 

to Lacedemon, but enjoined upon the captains of 

the ships to throw him and his Lacedemonian com- 
rades overboard. In this way he paid the penalty 

for his successes. Such were the results, good and 

bad, of the first war of the Romans in Africa, until sc. 241 
the Carthaginians surrendered Sicily to them. How 

this came about has been shown in my Sicilian 
history. : 

5. After this there was peace between the Romans The Mer- 
and the Carthaginians, but the*Africans, who were sub- °"TY ¥!" 
ject to the latter and had served them as auxiliaries 
in the Sicilian war, and certain Celtic mercenaries who 
complained that their pay had been withheld and 
that the promises made to them had not been kept, 
made war against the Carthaginians in a very for- sc. 240 
midable manner. The latter appealed to the Romans 
for aid on the score of friendship, and the Romans 
allowed them for this war only to hire mercenaries 
in Italy, for even that had been forbidden in the 
treaty. They also sent men to act as mediators. The 
Africans, however, refused the mediation, but said 
that the cities would become subject to the Romans if 
they would take them, but the Romans refused. Then 
the Carthaginians blockaded the towns with a great 
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CAP. ToAcaty epedpevortes Thy dyopav a’rav apypovvTo 
_ thy ex THs Oardoons, domopou 8é Kai THs ys ws ev 
mone yevouevns, AiBvov péev bid Tov ALpov 
éxpatouv, eurropous 8, bcou mapémwAeov, EAnoTevoy 
e& dmopias’ tods Sé “Pwpaiwy Kal xrtetvovtes 
éBadrrov és TO TéAayos, iva AavOdvorevr. Kal 
bérabov ert word. yvoobévtos 5é TOD yeyvo- 
pévov, trowny aitovpevor SiwOodvro, péxpe “Pw- 
paiwy émiotpatevew avtois Wndicapevov Lapdm 
towny édwxav. Kat TOde Tals Tporépats cuvly- 
Kaus eveypagn. 


it 


cap. 6. Od rodv 8€ borepor of Kapyndonoe otparev- 

1 ovow és 1Bnplav, kad abtiy Kata pépos barnjyorto, 
pexpe ZaxavOaiwv émi ‘Pwpaiovs catapuyovtwy 
Kapxndovioss dpos &v “IBnpia yiyverat, py dia- 
Baivew tov I8npa wotapov. Kal tdcde ad ras 
otrovdas édvcav Kapyndémot, mepdoavtes ’Avvt- 
Bov odav nyoupévov. SiaBavres S€, 0 ev 
*AvviBas Siactpatnyeiv étépors ta ev “I Bnpla 
Katamitev és thy “Itadav écéBare: otparnyot 
8¢ ‘Pwpatwv ev “1Bnpia, Udmdués re Kopvndsos 
Laeriov cat Vvatios Kopyyndros Zaerlov, ddAsjroev 
aderpo, Aawmrpa Epya arroderxvupéves OvrjoKxetov 
dudpw mpos Tov Twodepiwv. Kal ot pet’ avrods 
oTpaTnyol Kaxds émpartov, péxpt Lncriwy 6 
TlowAtov Xximiwvos rodde tod} ep “IBnplav 
dvatpeBévtos vids érimdetoas, kab ddfav arracw 
éuBarov as froe ata Oedv nal Sarpovip xp@ro 
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fleet, and cut off their supplies from the sea, and as CHAP. 
the land was untilled in consequence of the war they 
overcame the Africans by famine, but were driven 

by want to rob the merchants who sailed by, even 
killing those who were Romans, and throwing them 
overboard to conceal the crime. This escaped notice 

for a long time. When the facts became known and 5.. 238 
the Carthaginians were called to account they put 

off the day of reckoning until the Romans voted to 
make war against them, when they surrendered 
Sardinia by way of compensation. And this clause 

was added to the former treaty of peace. 


II 


6. Nor long afterwards the Carthaginians invaded cuap. 
Spain and were gradually subduing it, when the ™ 
Saguntines appealed to Rome and a boundary was ak 
fixed to the Carthaginian advance by an agreement Livanton 
that they should not cross the river Ebro. The Car- 7 
thaginians, under the lead of Hannibal, violated this 
treaty also by crossing this stream, and having done so 
Hannibal marched against Italy, leaving the com- 
mand in Spain in the hands of others. The Roman 
generals in Spain, Publius Cornelius Scipio and 
Gnaeus Cornelius Scipio, two brothers, after having 
performed some brilliant exploits were both slain by 
the enemy. The generals who succeeded them fared 
badly until Scipio, the son of this Publius Scipio who 
was killed in Spain, set sail thither, and making all s.c. 20 
believe that he was come by a divine mission and 
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te GSocav av’t@ KatacKevdcacba Séxa, Kai 
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had divine counsel in all things, prevailed brilliantly, CHAP. 
and achieving great glory by this success, gave over 

his command to those sent to succeed him, returned 

to Rome, and asked to be sent with an army to 
Africa so as to draw Hannibal out of Italy and to 
bring retribution upon the Carthaginians in their 
own country. 

7. Some of the leading men opposed this plan, ».c. 205 
saying that it was not wise to send an army into 
Africa just when Italy was wasted by such long wars 
and was still subject to the ravages of Hannibal, and 
while Mago was enlisting Ligurian and Celtic mer- 
cenaries for a flank attack upon her. They ought 
not to attack another land, they said, until they had 
delivered their own country from its present perils. 
Others thought that the Carthaginians were em- 
boldened to attack Italy because they were not 
molested at home, and that if war were brought to 
their own doors they would recall Hannibal. So it 
was decided to send Scipio into Africa, but they 
would not allow him to levy an army in Italy while 
Hannibal was ravaging it. If he could procure 
volunteers he might take them, and he might use 
the forces which were then in Sicily. They author- 
ized him to fit out ten galleys and allowed him 
to take crews for them, and also to refit those 
in Sicily. They did not, however, give him any 
money except what he could raise among his friends. 

So indifferently at first did they undertake this 
war, which soon became so great and glorious for 
them. 

8. Scipio, who seemed to be divinely inspired from scipio's 
long ago against Carthage, having collected about sfx 
7000 soldiers, cavalry and infantry, sailed for Sicily, 
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taking as a bodyguard 300 chosen youths whom he CHAP. 
ordered to accompany him without arms. He then 
chose 300 wealthy Sicilians by conscription and 
ordered them to come on a certain day, provided 
with the best possible arms and horses. When they 
came he told them that they might furnish sub- 
stitutes for the war if they preferred. As they all 
‘accepted this offer he brought forward his 300 un- 
armed youths and directed the others to supply them 
with arms and horses, and this they did willingly. 
So it came about that Scipio had in place of 300 
Sicilians, 300 Italian youths admirably equipped at 
other people’s expense, who at once were indebted to 
him for this favour and ever afterward rendered 
him excellent service. 

9. When the Carthaginians learned these things Consterna. 
they sent Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco, to hunt Carthage 
elephants, and they despatched to Mago, who was 
enlisting Ligurian mercenaries, about 6000 foot, 

800 horse, and seven elephants, and commanded 
-him to attack Etruria with these and such other 
forces as he could collect, in order to draw Scipio 
from Africa. But Mago delayed even then because 
he could not join Hannibal at such a distance and 
because he was always of a hesitating disposition. 
Hasdrubal, on his return from the elephant hunt, 
levied about 6000 foot and 600 horse from both the 
Carthaginian and the African population, and bought 
5000 slaves as oarsmen for the ships. He also 
obtained 2000 horse from the Numidians and hired 
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mercenaries and exercised them all in a camp at a CHAP. 
distance of two hundred stades from Carthage. 

10. There were many chieftains in Numidia who Ayphas aid 
had separate dominions. Syphax occupied the Masinissa 
highest place among them and was held in special 
honour by the others. There was also a certain 
Masinissa, son of the king of the Massylians, a 
powerful tribe. He had been brought up and 
educated at Carthage and being a handsome man, of 
noble character, Hasdrubal, the son of Géisco, 
who was second in rank to nobody in Carthage, 
betrothed his daughter to him although he was a 
Numidian and Hasdrubal a Carthaginian, and after 
the betrothal took the young man with him to the 
war in Spain. Syphax, who was also pricked with 
love of the girl, began to pillage the Carthaginian 
territory, and proposed to Scipio (who sailed over from 
Spain to meet him) that they should make a joint 
attack on Carthage. The Carthaginians, learning this 
and knowing how great service Syphax could render 
them in the war against the Romans, gave the girl 
to him without the knowledge of Hasdrubal or 
Masinissa, since they were in Spain. The latter, 
being greatly exasperated, in his turn made, an 
alliance with Scipio in Spain, concealing it from 
Hasdrubal, as he supposed. But Hasdrubal detected 
it, and although he was grieved at the outrage put 
upon the young man and his daughter, nevertheless 
thought that it would be an advantage to his country 
to make away with Masinissa. So when the latter 
returned from Spain to Africa at the death of his 
father, he sent a cavalry escort with him and told 
them to put him to death secretly in whatever way 
they could. 


’ 
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11. Masinissa, getting wind of this plot, managed cHap. 
to escape, and made his inherited power stronger by 
collecting a body of cavalry who were trained day Pace wast 
and night to hurl showers of javelins, advancing and nise and 
retreating and again advancing. These, in fact, are pi 
the tactics which they always employ, alternate 
flight and pursuit. These Numidians also know how 
to endure hunger. They often subsist on herbs in 
place of bread, and they drink nothing but water. 
Their horses never even taste grain; they feed on 
grass alone and drink but rarely. Such were the 
troops of whom Masinissa collected about 20,000, 
and kept leading them out on hunts and pillaging 
expeditions against other tribes, considering such 
things useful both in themselves and for the 
training which they afforded. The Carthaginians 
and Syphax, thinking that these preparations of the 
young man were made against them (for they were 
conscious of the affront they had put upon him), 
decided to make war on him first, and after crushing 
him to march against the Romans. 

12. Syphax and the Carthaginians were much the 
more numerous, but they marched with wagons and a. 
great load of luggage and luxuries. On the other 
hand, Masinissa was an example in every toil and 
hardship,-and had only cavalry, no pack animals and - 
no provisions. Thus he was able easily to retreat, 
to attack, and to take refuge in strongholds. Even 
when he was overtaken, he often divided his forces 
so that they might scatter as best they could, con- 
cealing himself with a handful until they should all 
come together again, by day or by night, at an 
appointed rendezvous. Once he was one of three 
who lay concealed in a cave around which his 
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enemies were encamped. He never had any fixed CHAP. 


camping- place, but his generalshipconsisted especially 
in concealing his position. Thus his enemies never 
could make a regular assault upon him, but were 
always warding off his attacks. His provisions were 
obtained each day from whatever place he came 
upon toward evening, whether village or city. He 
seized and carried off everything and divided the 
plunder with his men, for which reason many 
Numidians flocked to him, although he did not give 
regular pay, for the sake of the booty, which was 
better. 


HI 


13. In this way Masinissa was making war on the CHAP, 


Carthaginians. In the meantime Scipio, having 


B.C. 204 


completed his preparations in Sicily, and sacrificed goipio 
to Jupiter and Neptune, set sail for Africa with »Tves 


fifty-two warships and 400 transports, with a great 
number of smaller craft following behind. His army 
consisted of 16,000 foot and 1600 horse. He carried 
also projectiles, arms, and engines of various kinds, 
and a plentiful supply of provisions. Thus Scipio 
was sailing to Africa, but when the Carthaginians and 
Syphax learned of this they decided to pretend to 
make terms with Masinissa for the present, until they 
should overcome ‘Scipio. Masinissa, however, was not 
deceived by this scheme, and in order to dupe them 
in turn he marched to Hasdrubal with his cavalry as 
though he were reconciled to him, fully advising 
Scipio beforehand. Hasdrubal, Syphax, and Masinissa 
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encamped not far from each other near the city of cHap. 
Utica, to which Scipio had been driven by the winds, a 
and he also was encamped hard by. Not far from him 

was Hasdrubal with an army of about 20,000 foot, 
7000 horse, and 140 elephants. 

14. Now Syphax, either being moved by fear, or First 
being faithless to all parties in turn, pretended that — 
his country was harassed by the neighbouring bar- 
barians, and set out for home. Scipio sent out some 
detachments to feel the enemy, and at the same 
time several towns surrendered themselves to him. 
Then Masinissa came to Seipio’s camp secretly by 
night, and, after mutual greeting, advised him to place 
not more than 5000 men in ambush on the follow- 
ing day, about thirty stades from Utica, near a tower 
built by Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracuse. At 
daybreak he persuaded Hasdrubal to send Hanno, his 
master of horse, to reconnoitre the numbers of the 
enemy and throw himself into Utica, lest the in- 
habitants, taking advantage of the proximity of the 
enemy, should start a revolution, and promised to 
follow himself if ordered to do so. Hanno set out 
accordingly with 1000 picked Carthaginian horse and 
a number of Africans. Masinissa followed with his 
Numidians. When they came to the tower and 
Hanno passed on with a small force to Utica, a part 
of the men in ambush showed themselves, and 
Masinissa advised the officer who was left in com- 
mand of the Carthaginian cavalry to attack them as 
being a small force. He followed at a short distance, 
as if to support the movement. Then the rest of 
the men in ambush showed themselves and sur- 
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rounded the Africans ; and the Romans and Masinissa cHap. 


together shot at them on all sides and slew all 
except 400, who were taken prisoners. After he had 
accomplished this, Masinissa, as though a friend, 
hastened to meet Hanno, who was returning, seized 
him and carried him to Scipio’s camp, and exchanged 
him for his own mother, who was in Hasdrubal’s 
hands. 

15. Scipio and Masinissa ravaged the country and 


released the Roman prisoners who were digging in- 


the fields, having been sent thither by Hannibal from 
Spain, from Sicily, and from Italy itself. They also 
besieged a large town called Locha, where they 
suffered great hardships. But as they were putting 
up the scaling ladders, the Lochaeans offered to leave 
the city under a truce. Thereupon Scipio sounded a 
retreat; but the soldiers, angry at what they had 
suffered in the siege, refused to obey. They scaled 
the walls and slaughtered both women and children 
indiscriminately Scipio dismissed the ‘survivors 
in safety ; he then deprived the army of its booty 
and compelled the officers who had disobeyed 
orders to cast lots publicly, and punished three of 
them, upon whom the lot had fallen, with death. 
Having done these things he began ravaging the 
country again. Hasdrubal sought to draw him into 
ambush by sending Mago, his master of horse, to 
attack him in front, while he fell upon his rear. 
Scipio and Masinissa being surrounded in this way 
divided their forces into two parts, turnifig in 
opposite directions against the enemy, by which 
means they slew 5000 of the Africans, took 1800 
prisoners, and drove the remainder against the 
rocks. 
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16. Kato Sxuriwy evOvs eri roicde rpocéBadev 
"IriKcn cata yay nal cata Odraccar, dvo pev trev- 
Tipecw eLevypévars mripyov émOeis, BOev tpirnyn 
Bédn cal rLOous peyarous és Tods TrorEulous Hpiet, 
Kat TOANG pev edvTret TOANA 8 dvrérac xe Opavo- 
pévav tev vedv, xouata 8 éraipwy péyiota, Kal 
xptois TO Teixos, Ste mpoomeAdcee, TUTTwY, 
Sperdvors te wepiomav doar Bupoat wept avTo 
Kal dAX\a oxenacTiipia Hv. of 68 7a pev Xeopara 
imerdppevor, Kat Ta Spérava Bpoxots Tapiyyov, 
kal TOUS eplous THS oppijs eb érvov, émiBaddovtes 
émixapaias Soxovs: és 8€ Tas paxyavas eer dov 
pera mupos, OTe mvedpa purdgkeav és auTas 
émigopov. dev o Zaumiov drroyvous odTws 
aipnoev Thy TOALY, és TodéopKiuy avTiS KaOi- 
oTaTo. 

17. Liat be ray yeyvopeveay mruvOavopevos 
hee peta Tov aTpatob, Kal ov paxpav éordbpevev 
and "AaSpouRov. és & broxpivopevos elvac piros 
éxaTépos, kal tpiBew Tov mode Lov eyvoxas Méxpt 
viajes Te érepat vauTrnyoupevar mpos TOV  Kapyn ‘o- 
viv émiyévowvTo Kal pec Bopépor tives Kertov 
cat Avytav érérBorev, é emeyeipes Siactav diaducecs, 
kal éd:xatov pajre “Peoaious ABons pijre Kapyy- 
Sovious ItaXias émBaivery emt TOMMY, execv be 
‘Papaious Eicediay wal Lapda wal el Twas dAXas 
vyncovs éyouat, kal “IRnpiav. Hv dé. ms are, 
rois metOopévors &py TUmpaxnoeny. dua 8é rai7’ 
empacee, kal Maccavacony érreipa, petabécBau 
mpos avrov, wiv te Macovrlov dapyny aiTe 
BeBaoocew imicxvovpevos, cal Tav Ouyarépwy 
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16. Soon afterward Scipio besieged Utica by land cHap. 
and sea. He built a tower on two galleys joined ! 
together, from which he hurled missiles three cubits {8° 
long, and also great stones, at the enemy. He 
inflicted much damage and also suffered much, the 
ships being badly shattered. On the landward side 
he built great mounds, battered the wall with rams 
whenever he could get up to it, and tore off with 
hooks what hides and other coverings were on it. 
The enemy, on the other hand, undermined the 
mounds, turned the hooks aside with slip-knots, and 
deadened the force of the rams by dropping beams 
upon them crosswise. They also made sallies against 
the machines with fire whenever the wind was blowing 
toward them. Whereupon Scipio, despairing of the 
capture of the city by this means, established a close 
siege around it. 

17. Syphax, when he learned how things were negotia- 
going, came back with his army and encamped not $0n*0f 
far from Hasdrubal. Pretending still to be the 
friend of both parties, and thinking to protract the 
war until the new ships which were building for the 
Carthaginians, were ready, and certain Celtic and 
Ligurian mercenaries arrived, he endeavoured to 
arrange a settlement. His claim was that the 
Romans should not set foot in Africa under arms, 
nor the Carthaginians in Italy, and that the Romans 
should retain Sicily, Sardinia, and whatever other ° 
islands they now held, and also Spain. He said that 
if either party should refuse these terms he would 
join forces with the one which agreed. While he was 
doing this he attempted to draw Masinissa to himself 
by promising to establish him firmly in the kingdom 
of the Massylians, and to. give him in marriage which- 
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Tptav ovaay Savava és yapov i, dv eOédy. Epepe 
8 6 raira Neyo xpuaior, iva, et pi meicece, Soin 
Tév Oeparrevtnpov avtob 7 xreivety Mascavac- 
onv UTLTXVOUpEVO. 6 pev é7 Bn weiOov edwxé 
Tut TO Xpuatov émt 7 Hover o 8 AaBav eBerke 
7@ Maccavaccn, kal Tov SévTa ApreyEev. 

18. Liga 8 ob mpoadoxav é ert Mjoeu, gave- 
pis Tois Kapxndovious ouvendxet, mod Te ev 
peooyelp @orodvTa, ‘Popatov TapacKeuny kal 
oirov ToNuy éxouoay, &x mpodocias ele, xal Tovs 
ppovpotvras adtny eExtewev ovK Cedjcavras 
amedOeciv strocmovéous, ounpaxiay Te arXnv 
mondiy Nopddev peTETeUTETO. Kat ot ptabo- 
pépor mapijcav avtois 46m, nal vijes eUTpeTras 
elyov, date éyvwoTo Trohepeiv Lana pev oppo- 
pevov emt TOUS moopKobyTas *Irveny, "AcdpovBav 
8 én) 16 ZKemiwvos arpatomedov. tas dé vais 
eeu rails vavoly émumetv, wal giver Oa TavTa 
THS émvovans iypépas atravra opod, iva phy Stapeé- 
cetay avtois of ‘Pwpaior Sia thy dduyornTa. 


IV 


19. "Ov 48n vu«rds obans 6 Macaavdcons rapa 
tay Nopddwy rvOopuevos perédwxe TH Yectriwve. 
6 8é Seve, Kal Hrropet wy és TOArA adT@ Sracpov- 
Hevos 6 oTpatos aabevéctepos és mdvta yiyvnrat. 
TOvS Obv Hrye“ovas abtixa vuKTOS éml THY oKepW 
éxddet, kal drropovvTwy amdvtwy émt woAw ov- 
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ever of his three daughters he should choose. The CHAP. 
person who delivered this message brought gold also, 

in order that, if he could not persuade Masinissa, 

he might bribe one of his servants to kill him. As 

he did not succeed, he paid the money to one of 
them to murder him. The servant took the money 

to Masinissa and exposed the giver. 

18. Then Syphax, finding that he could not #c 23 
deceive anybody, joined the Carthaginians openly. 
He captured, by means of treachery, an inland town 
named Tholon, where the Romans had a large store 
of war materials and food, and slew the garrison, who 
had refused to depart under a truce. He also sent 
for another large reinforcement of Numidians. And 
now, as the mercenaries had arrived and the ships 
were in readiness, they decided to fight, Syphax 
attacking those besieging Utica, and Hasdrubal the 
camp of Scipio, while the ships should bear down 
upon the ships; all these things were to be done the 
next day and at the same time in order that the 
Romans, owing to the smallness of their force, might 
be unable to withstand them. 


IV 


19. Masinissa learned of these plans during the cHap. 
night from certain Numidians, and communicated 
them to Scipio. The latter was perplexed, being an ae 
apprehensive lest his army, divided into so many nig attack 
parts, should everywhere be too weak. He therefore $P bat 
forthwith called his officers to a council at night. 
Finding that they were all at a loss what to do, 
and after meditating for a long time himself, 
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CAP. vous yevopevos elare “ToApNs Kal TaxUTHTOS Huty, 

IV go gy 3 a \ s.. 2p 2 , D 
® dirou, Sei, eal payns €& drroyvacews. p0dcw- 
pev éredOovtes tTois todeplos. Soa 8 ev THdE 
WAeovexTHcopev, pwabete Hdn. éxelvous pev éx- 

, ae , a , N ‘\ 4 
mrnEEt TO ddoxnTov THs €podov Kal To mapddotov 
Tob Epyov, TY oduywTépwy mTpoeTTLXElpotvT@V: 
nyeis 8 ove és Twodda Sinpnpévn TH otpatia 
La 2 > > , LAN > La > A 
xXpnoopefa arr’ GOpdg, od8 erdEopev adrny 
Gace tois éxyOpois GAN ols dv émideEdpcda 
mpwros. atabpevovor & ép éavtav Exacrot, 
kal éopev avdtois Kata pépos icopayot, Torun Sé 
kat evtuyla mpovxouev. Kal hv 6 Beds 80 Tav 
TMPOTwV eTLKPATHaat, TOV dAdwv KaTapporvycopen. 
ols 8 émuyerpnréov éotl mpwrots, cal tis 6 Katpos 
H Tpomos éotay THs emixeipnoews, Hy apécky, TA 
THs yvouns €po.” 
o € la 
20. DuvOeuévov Sé mavTwv, “6 pév Katpos,” 
2 “2 Qs 2 en a a ’ 
elrev, “edOvs émiyerpety Amro ToOvde TOU GUANOYOU, 
vuxtos ért ovons, Ste Kal TO épyov éorl hofe- 
porepov Kal avétouwa Ta éxeivwr, Kaj ovdels TOV 
cuppdyov adtois Sivatar Bonbeiy ev cxdto. 
POdcopev Te OUTS a’TaY TA BovrEdpaTa poves, 
, eon a tA ta > 

eyvaKotay Huiv tis émiovons jpépas émOécOat. 
tpiav © avbtois dvtwv otpatoTrédwy, ai ev vijés 
eiot Troppw, Kal ovK éxte vaval vuKTos emiyerpely, 
> fy \ \ e > ‘\ > »> / 
AcdpovBas 8 nai Lida ob paxpav am’ addAjrov. 
Kai Touro AadpovBas pév ott TO TOU ToNepoU 
xeparaoy, LUpak Sé ove av vuxtos emiTodpyoese 
T@ Tovy, BapBapos dvnp Kal tpvdiis yémav cai 
déous. épe odv, jueis pev ert “AcdpovBav pera 
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he said: “Daring and _ swiftness, friends, are 
what we need, and to fight animated by despair. 
We must anticipate the enemy in making the 
attack. Just see what we shall gain by it. The 
unexpectedness of the attack and the very strange- 
ness of the thing—that those who are inferior 
in numbers should be the aggressors—will terrify 
them. Further, we shall employ our strength not 
divided into several detachments, but all together, 
and we shall not bring it to bear on all of our 
enemies at once, but on those we choose to attack 
first. They are in separate camps, and we are their 
equals in strength when we take them in detail, 
while in courage and good fortune we are their 
superiors. If heaven shall give us victory over the 
first, we may despise the others. Upon whom the 
assault shall be made first, and what shall be the 
time and manner of delivering it, if you please, I will 
now tell you my opinion.” 

20. As they all agreed, he continued : “The time 
to strike is immediately after this meeting ends, 
while it is still night, when the blow will be the 
more terrifying and the enemy will be unprepared, 
and none of their allies will be able to give them aid 
in the darkness. Thus alone we shall anticipate 
their intention of attacking us to-morrow. They 
have three stations; that of the ships is at a 
distance, and it is not possible to attack ships 
by night. But Hasdrubal and Syphax are not far 
from each other. Of these, Hasdrubal is the very 
head and front of the war, while Syphax will not 
dare to do anything at night; he is a barbarian, 
a mass of effeminacy and cowardice. Come, then, 
let us ourselves attack Hasdrubal with all our force, 
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CaP. qravtTos iwpev tov otpatov, Maccavacony Sé 

Iv t 5) , 2 , a , a oy 
rovde emirdtwopev ehedpevery TH Loaxe, Hv dpa 
kat mapa Sotav ein tod otpatomédov. etol dé 
Xopapev él Tov Xdpaxa Tob "AodpovBou, wal 
meplaTavres emiyerpapev eK TavTos pépous cov 
ermids Te XpnoTH Kal TOA OpacuTatyn: TovTHY 
yap Ta Tapovta Seitat pardiota. tods & imméas 
(ov yap éotw adtois xphoOat vuKtos Er. obons) 
mpoTéuypw tToppwrépw KuKrodcOar TO otpato- 
mesov Tov TroAcpiov, iva et pev Bracbeinuer, 
brodéxowTo Huas Kat és pirlovs Katapevyorper, 
ei & émixpatoinper, expevyovtas éxeivous Si@Korev 
kat Svaxp@vto.” 

21. Tatr’ eirav, cal Tovds aryemovas éexméurpas 
omdicat Tov orpaTagv, adTos eOveTo Torun Kal 
Doo, undev ws ev vuxtl mavixov oi yevérOar, 
ara Tov oTpatov av’TS Opacv’tatory pddoTa 
opOjvar. tpirns dé Hbn PvAraKhs Hpéwa TH car- 
miyyt UTeonjpaive, Kal peta atyns Babutarns 
otpatos tocovTos éBadiver, Sws of pev imreis 
mepléaTncay ev KUKAM ToOvs TrodEuious, of meLol 
& eri thv tappov abrav adixovto. Bom S& tore 
Trappeyel Kal oddruyEw aOpoats nal Buxavnpacw 
és earamAnkw XPapevor Tous pev huraKas éewoav 
éx TaV pudaxtnpiov, THY 5& Tagpov Exovy Kal 
Ta otavpopata Siéotrr@v. of & evToApotaros 
mpodpapovtes évérrpnody twas oxnvds. Kal oi 
AiBves per éexrrjkews dverndwv te && brrvov, 
cal Ta Oda peTedduBavov, nal és tas takeus 
atdaxtas épépovto, Kal TOV TraparyyeAdopévov Sid 
Tov BopuBov ov KatHKovoy, ov’ avtod Tod oTpatn- 
yoo To axpiBes TOV yuyvopmévwr cidoros. dvamrn- 
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entrusting to Masinissa here the task of watching cHap. 
Syphax, in case, contrary to expectation, he should ” 
move out of his camp. Let us advance with our 
infantry against Hasdrubal’s defences, surround and 
storm them on every side, with high hope and 
resolute courage, for these are the things most 
needed now. As the cavalry are of no use in the 
night, I will send them to surround the enemy’s 
camp a little farther off, so that if we are overpowered 

we may have friends to receive us and cover our 
retreat, and if we are victorious they may pursue 
the fugitives and destroy them.” 

21. Having spoken thus he sent the officers to arm Complete 
the troops, ana himself offered sacrifice to’ Courage sini” oe 
and Fear in order that no panic should overtake 
them in the night, but that the army should show 
itself absolutely intrepid. At the third watch the 
trumpet sounded lightly and all that great army 
moved in profound silence until the cavalry had 
completely surrounded the enemy and the infantry 
had arrived at the trenches. Then, with confused 
shouts mingled with the blast of all the trumpets 
and horns for the purpose of striking terror into 
the enemy, they swept the guards away from the 
outposts, filled up the ditch, and tore down the 
palisades. The boldest, pushing forward, set some 
of the huts on fire. The Africans, starting in 
consternation out of sleep, caught up their arms and 
tried confusedly to get into order of battle, but on 
account of the noise could not hear the orders: of 
their officers, nor did their general himself know 
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cap. S@vtas ody avTods of “Pwpaios Kal omdLCopévous 
V: ar. kal tapaccopévous KaTeddpBavor, Kal oxnvas 
mréovas éverriumpacar, nal Tos év tool avy- 
pouv. ois & hv } Te Bon Tov éxOpav Kai 7 dyes 
Kat Ta épya poBepwrata ws év vuKTl Kal dyvwcia 
TOD ylryvopuevou KaKOd. Hryovpevol Te eiAHPOas 75 
oTpatoresov, Kal TO Tip TaY éumeTpnopévwy 
oxnvov deduotes, ébémeumrov éxovtes €E adtav, Kal 
és 70 Tediov was doparéatepov ewOodvro SOev 
Kata pépos, dn TUXoLEV, dxoopws Siedidpacxor, 
kat és tovs ‘Pwpaiwy imméas, ob Kixd@ Tépt- 
eoTnxecay, éumimtovtes am@éOvnckov. 

22. Lupak.de vunros pév Ett, THs Bohs aicOo- 
pevos Kal TO TIP Opav, ovn ereEHAOEv, ANAD TOV 
imméwy tivas émixoupely ereurev “AcdpouRa, 
ols 6 Maccavdcons érimecwy advo Toru épyd- 
tera govov. dua & huépa padov o Lpak 
"AadpovBav pev dn puyovta, rH 5¢ otpateas 
avrov Tovs pév atroAwACTAS, TOUS 8 EiAnupéevous 
td T&Y ToAEpiov, Tovs 5é Sepptppévous, eal rd 
otpatomedoy avth mapackevy ‘Pwpatovs éyortas, 
avetevyrue petywr és Ta peadyera peta OopiBou, 
mwavTa KaTadiTrov, olopevos evOds amo THS Kap- 
xndoviov Sudkews ait Tov Yeitiwva éravioyvra 
éemiaticecOa. S0ev kal tovde Tov xdpaxa Kar 
THv év avT@ Trapackeuny elke Maccavacons. 

23. Kal ‘Papaios 8a Torpns pias, év driven 
pépet vuxros, S00 otpatorédwv kal 00 otpatay 
ToAv perlovwv expdtncay opoi. améBavov Sé 
‘Papaiwy pev aypi trols éxarov avdpas, tov 5° 
€xOpav oriyo Séovtes Tpispipior Kat alypdrwras 
éyévovto Sicxidvot «al retpaxcoto. tav Se 
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exactly what was happening. The Romans caught oy 
them as they were starting up and trying to arm 
themselves, with confusion on every hand. They 
fired more huts and slew those whom they met. 
The Africans were terrified by the cries of the 
enemy, by their appearance and by their actions, 
especially in the midst of darkness and uncertainty 
as to the nature of the disaster. Thinking that the 
camp had been taken, and being afraid of the fire 
of the burning huts, they were glad to get out of 
them; and they pushed on to the plain as a safer 
place. Thus they hurried helter-skelter, in any 
direction at random, ran into the Roman horse, 
which had been placed round them, and were cut 
down. 

22. While it was still night, Syphax, hearing the Retreat 
noise and seeing the fire, did not leave his quarters, °f 5yPbax 
but sent to the assistance of Hasdrubal a detachment 
of horse, who were suddenly attacked by Masinissa, 
with severe loss. But at daybreak, learning that 
Hasdrubal had fled and that his forces were destroyed, 
or taken prisoners, or dispersed, and that his camp 
and stores had fallen into the hands of the Romans, 
he fled precipitately to the interiur, leaving every- 
thing behind, thinking that Scipio would return 
immediately from the pursuit of the Carthaginians 
and fall upon him. Masinissa therefore captured 
his camp and stores also. 

23. Thus by one act of daring and in a little part 
of a night, did the Romans demolish two camps and 
two armies much greater than their own. The 
Romans lost about 100 men killed, the enemy a 
little less than 30,000, besides 2400 prisoners. 
Moreover, 600 horse surrendered themselves to 
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car. lrrréwy éEaxdovot érravidvte TO YeiTiwve éavrors 

V gapéSocav. xa) Trav erepdytwv of pév dvypnvto, 
al 8¢ érérpwvto. Lxuriwy dé Srdwv Te Kal ypvaod 
kat apyvpov Kat édXéhavtos ToAdod Kal tare 
Gdrwv te kal Nopadicav xexpatnkas, cal bia 
bids Thode vixns, Napmpordtns 57 yevopuerns, és 
youu ta Kapxyndoviov xataBadwv arayta, api- 
oreia TH oTpaT@ Siedidov, Kal tTav Aapvpwv Ta 
akworoywtata és “Pépny émewrev. nal tov 
otpatoyv éyupvate piromovas, tpoadoxav ’Avvi- 
Bay te avtixa amo Tis "Itadias Kal Maywva ato 
Avyvotivey éreretoer Oat. 

24. Kal Zxuriwv pev epi tabra Hv, AodpovBas 
dé, 6 otpatnyos 0 Kapyndoviar, év pev TH vuKto- 
paxia pel inméwv revtaxociwy, TeTpwpévos, és 
‘ADS Katépuyer, év0a pucbodpdpous té Tivas ex 
Ths waxns éxrrecovras cal Nowddas cuvércye, xal 
Sovrous és edAcvOepiay cuvexdrer- muOopevos 8 
bre Kapxndovioe Oavatov avtod Katéyvwoay as 
Kakas eotpatnynKotos, kai “Avvwva tov Boupir- 
Xapos eiovro atparnyeiv, idiov abrod Tov oTpa- 
Tov érrolet, Kal KaKovpyous mpocedduBave, xat 
érnvero és tas tpopds, al éyupratey ods elyev, 
audi tpioxtrtous imméas, mefods Sé oxtaxic- 

tAlous, @S ev povm TH paxecOar Tas édridas 
éyov. 6 pev 9 Tadta Toray Pwpaious opod xal 
Kapynéovious émt morv éddvOave,:-Xxitriov § 
eriyev adtH Kapyndou tov otpatov oto wévov, 
kal coBapas és paxny mpoveareito, oddevos é€t- 
ovtos. *Apidyap S€ 6 vavapyos vavoly éxatov 
éomevapevas &s Tov vataoTaGpov davyyeto Tov 
LKeriwvos, édricas avtov te POdoew éravovta, 
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Scipio on his return. Some of the elephants were CHAP. 
killed and some wounded. Scipio, having gained a 
great store of arms, gold, silver, ivory, and horses, 
Numidian and other, and having prostrated the 
whole power of Carthage by this one splendid 
victory, distributed prizes of valour to the army and 
sent the richest of the spoils to Rome. Then he 
began drilling the army diligently, expecting the 
arrival of Hannibal forthwith from Italy, and of 
Mago from Liguiria. 

24. While Scipio was thus engaged, Hasdrubal, 
the Carthaginian general, who had been wounded in 
the night engagement, fled with 500 horse to the 
town of Anda, where he collected some mercenaries 
and Numidians who had escaped from the battle, 
and proclaimed freedom to all slaves who would 
enlist. Learning that the Carthaginians had decreed 
the penalty of death against him for his bad general- 
ship, and had chosen Hanno, the son of Bomilcar, 
as commander, he made this an army of his 
own, recruited a number of malefactors, robbed the 
country for provisions, and drilled his men, about 
3000 horse and 8000 foot, resting his hopes solely 
on fighting. His doings were for a long time 
unknown to both the Romans and the Carthaginians, 
Scipio led his troops in arms against Carthage itself Seipto 
and haughtily offered battle, but nobody responded. S073" 
Meanwhile Hamilcar, the admiral, hastened with Carthage 
100 ships to attack Scipio’s naval station, hoping to 
forestall his return, and thinking that he could easily 
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CaP. cal Tas oboas éxei ‘Pwpaiwv elxoot tpenpes 





padiws tais éxarov aipyoerv. 

25. Kal 0 Seuriov iSov adrod Tov amomdovuy, 
mpovTrewmée Tivas Tov éamdovy TOD ALpévos ep- 
ppakat orpoyyvrors tolots én’ ayxupav ex dia- 
oTnpatos, iva ws dua TuAaY ai Tpunpers exOéorev 
dte Katpos eln, Kal Ta Tota Tots Képact ouvdHaai 
te Kal dppocat mpos aAAnKa, iva avtl Tetyous 7. 
xataraBov 5é 70 épyov,! harteto Tov Trovov. Kal 
Badrdopevor tov Kapyndoviwy ard te TOV TotwY 
kal amo Ths ys Kal até Tod Telyous, ai vies COpav- 
ovto, kal Kapodoat Trepl éotrépav drémAeov. arrt- 
ovaats 8 abtais ai “Pwpaiwr éréxewrto, éxOéovaat 
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otpicas éxwdvov. ot 8 éxapvov dn opddpa Te ~ 


ALLO. 


v 


26. Tod 8 atrod yepavos, éyyds évtos Vupa- . 


“et 


wos, Maccavdoons arnoev ert tH idia otpatea ¢ 


1 The text is almost certainly corrapt, and there is possibly 
a lacuna after &pyov. The translation given follows Schw.’s 
Latin version, and is probably the best rendering of the 
words as they stand. 
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destroy the twenty Roman ships there with his CHAP. 
hundred. 

25. Scipio, seeing him sail away, sent men forward piectenye 
to block up the entrance to the harbour with ships engagement 
of burthen anchored at intervals so that the galleys 
could dart out, as through gates, at the right time. 
These ships were bound together by their yard arms 
and fastened to each other so as to form a wall. 
Scipio on his arrival, finding the work in progress, 
helped to complete it. When the Carthaginians 
made their attack their ships were battered by 
missiles from the Roman ships, from the shore, 
and from the walls, and they withdrew at evening 
discomfited. As they were retreating, the Romans 
pressed upon them, darting out through the open 
spaces, and when they were overpowered with- 
drawing again, and even took one ship in tow 
without any men and brought it to Scipio. After 
this both combatants went into winter quarters. 
The Romans received plentiful supplies by sea, but 
the Utieans and Carthaginians, being pinched with 
hunger, began to plunder merchantmen, until new 
galleys, sent to Scipio from Rome, blockaded the 
enemy and stopped the privateers, after which they 
were severely oppressed by hunger. 


Vv 


26. Tus same winter, Syphax being near them, cpap. 
Masinissa asked of Scipio a third part of the Roman 
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army as a reinforcement to his own, and with this onap. 
force under the command of Laelius, he set out in Soe 
pursuit of him. Syphax retreated until he was a 
sighted near a certain river, where he gave battle. Syphax 
The Numidians on both sides, as is their custom, 
discharged volleys of missiles at each other while the 
Romans advanced, holding their shields in front of 
them. Syphax, seeing Masinissa, dashed upon him 

with rage. Masinissa encountered him with joy. 

The battle raged fiercely around the two, and 
Syphax’s men turned in flight and began to cross the 

river. Here someone wounded Syphax’s own horse, 
which threw its rider, and Masinissa, running up, 
captured Syphax himself and also one of his sons, 

and sent them forthwith to Scipio. In this battle 
10,000 of Syphax’s men were killed. The Roman loss 

was seventy-five and Masinissa’s 300. Four thousand 

of Syphax’s men also were taken prisoners, of whom 

2500 were Massylians who had deserted from 
Masinissa to Syphax. These therefore Masinissa 
asked Laelius to surrender to him, and having 
received them he put them to the sword. 

27. After this they entered the country of the syphax and 
Massylians and the territory of Syphax, bringing the *°Phon*™ 
one again under Masinissa’s rule, and winning over 
the other by persuasion, or, where persuasion failed, 
by force. Ambassadors also came to them from Cirta 
offering them the palace of Syphax, and others came 
specially to Masinissa from Sophonisba, the wife of 
Syphax, to make explanations about her forced 
marriage. Masinissa accepted her explanations gladly 
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and married her; but when he returned to Scipio he CHAP. 


left her at Cirta, foreseeing apparently what would 
happen. Scipio asked Syphax: “ What evil genius 
misled you, after inviting me as your friend to come 
to Africa, and caused you to break your faith to the 
gods by whom you swore and to the Roman people, 
and to join the Carthaginians in making war against 
us, when not long before we were helping you 
against the Carthaginians?’ Syphax replied: 
“Sophonisba, the daughter of Hasdrubal, with 
whom I fell in love to my hurt, is passionately 
attached to her country, and she is able to make 
everybody subservient to her wishes. She turned 
me away from your friendship to that of her own 
country, and plunged me from that state of good 
fortune into my present misery. I advise you (for 
now, being on your side and rid of Sophonisba, I 
must be faithful to you) to beware of Sophonisba lest 
she draw Masinissa over to her designs, for it is not 
to be expected that this woman will ever espouse the 
Roman side, so strongly is she atttached to her own 
country.” 

28. So he spake, but whether he was telling the 
truth or was moved by jealousy and a desire to hurt 
Masinissa as much as possible, is not known. But 
Scipio called Syphax to the council, as he had shown 
himself sagacious and was acquainted with the 
country, and took counsel with him as Cyrus did 
with Croesus, king of Lydia. Laelius having returned 
and told him that he had heard the same about 
Sophonisba from many others, he commanded 
Masinissa to deliver up the wife of Syphax. When 
the latter remonstrated and related what had 
happened in the past with regard to her, Scipio 
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ordered him more sharply not to try to possess him- CHAP. 
self by force of any of the Roman spoils of victory, ‘ 
but to ask for her after she was delivered up and obtain 
her if he could. Accordingly Masinissa went with a 
Roman detachment to fetch Sophonisba, but he went 
ahead secretly and brought her a dose of poison, 
explaining the circumstances and telling her that she 
must either drink it or go into voluntary captivity to 
the Romans. Without another word he rode away. 
She shewed the cup to her nurse, told her not 
to weep for her, since she died gloriously, and drank 
the poison. Masinissa shewed her dead body to those 
of the Romans who had now come up, and then gave 
her a royal funeral; after which he returned to Scipio. 
The latter praised him, saying, to console him, that 
he was well quit of a worthless woman, crowned him 
for his successful attack upon Syphax, and gave him 
many presents. When Syphax arrived in Rome, 
some of the authorities thought that he ought to be 
spared because he had been their friend and ally in 
Spain, others, that he ought to be punished for 
fighting against his friends. In the meantime he 
sickened of grief and died. 

29. When Hasdrubal had his forces well drilled he Pict to 
sent word to Hanno, the Carthaginian general, Soto's 
proposing to share the command with him, and camp 
intimating that there were many Spanish soldiers 
serving with Scipio under compulsion, who might be 
bribed with gold and promises to set fire to Scipio’s 
camp. He said that he himself would lend a hand 
if he were informed of the time before. Hanno, 
although he intended to cheat Hasdrubal, did not 
neglect the suggestion. He sent a trusty man, in 
the guise of a deserter, with gold to Scipio’s camp, 
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who, insinuating himself in a seductive manner, CHAP. 
corrupted many, and having fixed a day for the 
execution of t e plot, disappeared. Hanno com- 
municated the date to Hasdrubal. Meantime, while 
Scipio was sacrificing, the victims revealed to him 
that there was danger from fire. Accordingly he 
sent orders all around the camp if any blazing fires 
were found to put them out. He continued sacri- 
ficing several days, and as the victims still indicated 
danger from fire he became anxious and determined 
to shift his camp. 

30. At this juncture a Spanish servant of one 
of the Roman knights, suspecting something of the. 
conspiracy, pretended to be one of the accomplices 
and in this way learned all about it, and told his 
master. The latter brought him to Scipio, and he 
convicted the whole crowd. Scipio put them all to 
death and cast their bodies out of the camp. 
Knowledge of this coming quickly to Hanno, who 
was not far off, he did not come to the rendezvous, 
but Hasdrubal, who remained in ignorance, did. 
But when he saw the multitude of corpses he guessed 
what had happened and withdrew. And Hanno 
slandered him and told everybody that he had come 
to surrender himself to Scipio, but that the latter 
would not receive him. Thus Hasdrubal was made 
more hatefal to the Carthaginiansthan ever. About 
this time Hamilcar made a sudden dash on the 
Roman fleet and took one galley and six ships 
of burthen, and Hanno made an attack upon those 
who were besieging Utica, but was beaten off. As 
the siege had lasted a long time without result, 
Scipio raised it and moved his engines against the Siege of 
town of Hippo. As he accomplished nothing there °° "™**" 
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either he burned his engines as useless, and overran CHAP. 
the country, making allies of some and pillaging 
others. 


VI 


31. Tne Carthaginians, depressed by their ill ener: 

success, chose Hannibal general with absolute ,, hae 
powers, and sent their admiral with ships to hasten recalled 
his coming. At the same time they sent 
ambassadors to Scipio to negotiate for peace, Nogotis- 
thinking to gain one of two things, either peace or a hone 'r 
delay until Hannibal should arrive. Scipio con- 
sented to an armistice, and having thus gained 
sufficient supplies for his army allowed them to send 
ambassadors to Rome. They did so, but the ambas- 
sadors were received there as enemies and required to 
lodge outside the walls. When the Senate gave them 
audience they asked pardon. Some of the senators 
adverted to the faithlessness of the Carthaginians, 
and told how often they had made treaties and 
broken them, and what injuries Hannibal had in- 
flicted on the Romans and their allies in Spain and 
Italy. Others represented that the Carthaginians 
were not more in need of peace than themselves, 
Italy being exhausted by so many wars; and they 
showed how dangerous the future was, since Hanni- 
bal from Italy, Mago from Liguria, and Hanno from 
Carthage would instantly move against Scipio with 
large armies. 

32. The Senate therefore could not decide what 
to do, but sent counsellors to Scipio with whom he 
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should advise, and then do whatever he should deem cuae. 
best. Scipio made peaee with the Carthaginians on 
these terms: That Mago should depart from Liguria 
forthwith, and that hereafter the Carthaginians 
should hire no mercenaries; that they should not 
keep more than thirty ships of war ; that they should 
restrict themselves to the territery within the so- 
called “Phoenician trenches’’; that they should 
surrender to the Romans all captives and deserters, 
and that they should pay 1600 talents of silver 
within a certain time; also that Masinissa should 
have the kingdom of the Massylians and as much of 
the dominion of Syphax as he could take. Having 
made this agreement, ambassadors on both sides set 
sail, some to Rome to take the oaths of the consuls, 
and others from Rome to Carthage to receive those 
of the Carthaginian magistrates. The Romans sent 
to Masinissa, as a reward for his alliance, a crown of 
gold, a signet ring of gold, a chair of ivory, a purple 
robe, a Roman dress, a horse with gold trappings, 
and a suit of armour. 

33. In the meantime Hannibal set sail for Africa Hannibal 
against his will, suspecting the faithlessness of the epee 
people to their salen: and their hastiness. Further, tum 
he did not believe that a treaty would be made, and 
if made he well knew that it would not long remain 
valid. He landed at the city of Hadrumetum, in 
Africa, and began to collect corn and buy horses, - 
while he made an alliance with the chief of a 
Numidian tribe called the Areacidae. He also shot 
down 4000 horsemen who had come to him as 
deserters, because having formerly been Syphax’s 
men they had afterwards joined Masinissa, and he 
suspected them. Their horses he distributed 
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CaP. t@ otpaT@. HpOe SE wal Meoértunos abt Suvd- 
ors Erepos peta xXiALwv Priréwy, cal Ovdepucvds 
Dvdaxos vids repos, ete Tav Tredvwv TIS 
matp@as apyis émixpatav. modes te Macca- 
vaooou Tas pev Umnyero, Tas 8 éBidtero. Ndpxenv 
&. évndpevoey Bde. ayopd ypapevos éaéreutrev 
as és hidous. Ste 8 SSokev ériPécbat, wreiovs 
éreume Erpidva éemixpimrovtas, ols elpyto Ta 
Sixata Troveiy és Tovs TumpdoKovtas péXpt TAar- 
mriryyov dxovoetay, TOTe Ss emuxetpeiv Toi éyru- 
Novot Kal Tas TWUAAaS oF pudAdooey. 

34. Odrm pev éddw Ndpxn, Kapyndoviwy Se 
6 Sios apts tas auvOijxas Terompévo, al 
Yeemiovos avtois és tmapovtos, ovrrw tav idteyv 
mpéoBewv amd ‘Poyns dvectpopotwv, dayopav 
Lximiwvos bm avéuwv cateveyGeicar és Kapyn- 
Sova Sinpracay, cal tos Tapatéurovtas avTny 
eynoav, woAda Tis BovdAns ametdovons, Kai 
Tapaiwovans 1 Avew cuvOrjKas apte yeyevnuevas 
ot 8é Kal tats cvvOnxats érepéuhovto as adicws 
yevouévars, kal tov ALpov Epacay évoyreiv birép 
Tas mapaBdces. Xxurriwv pev odv ovK nkiov 
mTodeuov Katdpyerv peta arovdds, ad Fret 
Sixas ws girovs dpaptovras: of 8é Kal rods 
mpéo Bes avtod Kpately érrevoovy, Ews adixowro 
avtots of aro ‘Pwuns. adda Tovade pev *Avyoy 
Te 6 péyas kal ’AcdpovBas o epidos é£eiNovto 
Tod wANOovs Kal mpovtreumov dv0 Tpijpecw 
€repor 8& "AcdpovBav tov vavapyov éreoay, 
oppobvra mept tv “AmodAXwvos axpayv, Stay 
aroctaow ai mpotrourol tpinpes, éemribéocbat 
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among his own troops. Mesotylus, another chief- CHAP. 
tain, came to him with 1000 horse; also Vermina, 
another son of Syphax, who still ruled the greater 
part of his father’s dominions. He gained some of 
Masinissa’s towns by surrender and some by force, 
and took the town of Narce by stratagem in this way. 
Dealing in their market he sent to them as to friends, 
and when he thought the time had come to attack 
them, he sent in a large number of men carrying 
concealed daggers, and ordered them not to do any 
harm to the traders until the trumpet should sound, 
and then to set upon all they met, and hold the 
gates for him. In this way was Narce taken. 

34. The common people of Carthage, although The 
the treaty had been so lately concluded, and Scipio eapre 
was still there, and their own ambassadors had not 
yet returned from Rome, plundered some of Scipio’s 
stores that had been driven into the port of Carthage 
by a storm, and put the carriers in chains, in spite of 
the threats of their own council, who admonished 
them not to violate a treaty so recently made. 
But the people found fault with the treaty itself, 
saying that it had been unfairly made, and that 
hunger was more unpleasant than treaty-breaking. 
Scipio did not deem it wise to begin war after the 
treaty, but he demanded reparation as from friends 
who were in the wrong. The people even attempted 
to seize his messengers, intending to hold them until 
their own ambassadors should return from Rome, but 
Hanno the Great and Hasdrubal Eriphus [the Kid] 
rescued them.from the mob and escorted them with 
two galleys. Some others, however, persuaded 
Hasdrubal, the admiral, who was moored near the 
promontory of Apollo, to attack Scipio’s envoys when 
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CAP. Trois Tob Lxvmriwvos. Kal o pev érébeTo, kab Tay 
' rpéo Bedy TUvES éx Tofevpdtov améOavov oi &é 
Aowtrol TitpwoKkopevol Te Kal épécaovtes EpOacav 
és tov Aupéva Tod odetépov atpatorébov, Kat 
é&jAavto THIS vews Hn AapBavopévns. Tapa 
TocovTov mrOov aixpddaror ryevéo Oat. 

35. “Ov oi év aotes ‘Pepaior mud dpevor Tous 
mpéa Bers TOUS Kapxndovien, ot mreph TAS elpnyns 
ere waphoav, éx€Nevov arom helv autixa @S 7roAeE- 
pious. Kat ot pev é&érdeov, Kal O16 TOU XELpeavos 
és 7d Tod Levriwvos oTparorredov KaTIyovTo" 
Zeeman be TP vaudpy @ mubopevp mepl abréy 
& te déoe mroceiv, * ovdey Spovov, épn, “ tais 
Kapynidoviev a amiariass, arn’ come wre age i 
palovoa 8 4 yepovata Tov Shwov aveidile TH 
ovynpice, Kar ouveBovreve nal viv SenOivar 
Zxemlavos Ta pev ouykeipeva, purdacey, Sicas 
TOV typapTnpévov Tapa Ka a clhaatirid ra Reiv. 

é nal abrh Th yepovoia voxepaivovres ek 
modnod Sia TH kaxomparyiay, @S OUK EU TA TUL- 
pépovra Tpoopopevn, kab on’ avdpav Snpoxomay 
epeO Lo uevot Te Kal és addyous éXrridas _emaupo- 
pevot, tov “AvviBavy éxddovv pe? Hs exe 
oTpartas. 

. 36. ‘0886 opay TO péyeBos Tob Tmohéuou, ’"Aadpov- 
Bav avrods éxéNeve ov TH _Tmaposon durdpee 
Kanreiv. *AcdpovBas pev 69 THs karadinns aur 
AvBelons mapedidou Tov atpatov *AvviBa, xai 
odd ds emipaiver Bar Tots Kapxndovioss eB cppet, 
ann’ éx UTTETO év Th moneu Leemiov be vais TH 
Kapxn ove emir ricas elpyev abrovs ayopas aro 
Oardoons, otk evropoivtas ov amd Tis yas 
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the escort left them. This he did, and some of them CHAP. 
were killed with arrows. The others were wounded. 
but by using their oars got just in time into the 
harbour of their own camp and sprang from the ship 
when it was just being seized. So narrowly did they 
escape being taken prisoners. 
35. When the Romans at home learned these 
things they ordered the Carthaginian ambassadors, 
who were still there treating for peace, to depart 
immediately as enemies. They accordingly set sail, 
and were driven by a tempest to Scipio’s camp. To 
his admiral, whe asked what he should do with them, | 
Scipio said: “We shall not imitate Carthaginian 
bad faith ; send them away unharmed.” When the 
Carthaginian Senate learned this they chided the 
people for the contrast between their behaviour 
sad Scipio’s, and advised them even now to beg 
Scipio to adhere to the agreement and to accept 
reparation for the Carthaginian wrong-doing. But 
the people had been finding fault with the Senate 
itself a long time for their ill success, because it 
had not sufficiently foreseen what was for their 
advantage, and being stirred up by demagogues and 
excited by vain hopes, they summoned Hannibal and Hannibal 
his army. sent for 
36. Hannibal, in view of the magnitude of the nc. 202 
war, asked them to call in Hasdrubal and the force 
he had in hand. Hasdrubal accordingly had his 
sentence repealed, and delivered his army over to 
Hannibal. Yet he did not even then dare to show 
himself to the Carthaginians, but concealed himself 
in the city. Scipio then blockaded Carthage with 
his fleet and cut off their supplies by sea, while they 
were poorly supplied from the land, which was un- 
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CaP. domépov ba {TOV TONE MOV ryevopevns. Tav & 
abrav jpepav ArviBou ral Xxurriwvos (rmopayta 
yiyverat wept Zdapav, ev  XKuriwv émdeovértet 
kal tais émiovcats dxpoBodicpata hv és adA7- 
Aous, ws aicOopevos 6 LarTiwv ’AvviBav iaxupas 
Te aTropovpevov Kal Teptpéevorra ayopav hepoperny, 
pucros mepye @éppov yirttapxyov ém Tous 
dyovtas adtyy. Kal Adpor 6 Bépyos ev orev 
8108p KataraBav, éxtewe Tov AiBuwv és TeTpa- 
Kuaxtdtous Kal eCarypnoev étépous Ttocovade, Kal 
THY ayopay hee hépwov TH Yeerriwn, 

37. ‘O08 ’AwiBas és x yatov adiypévos arropias, 
kat TO Tapoy émivody Orrws Sivaito d:abécOa, 
mpécBes €> Maccavdcony Sreprev, vropipyn- 
oxoy Te THS év Kapyndove duatpiBijs nad mrasdev- 
cews, Kal Tapaxadov éTe of cuvayayeiv és 
auvOyKxas XKuriwva: Ta yap mporepa tov Sypov 
kal tav avontotépwv tod Syuov dpapTipata 
yevérOar. 6 Sé TH bvTe TeOpappévos te Kal 
mematdevpevos ev Kapynddu, cai 76 d€iwpa Tis 
modews aidovpevos te Kal piros dv Ett mrodXois 
éxeibev, 5e70n tod Xxiriwvos, Kal ouvrijyayev 
avtovs adfis és tordcde cuvOjxas ote Kap 
Sovious Tas Te vads Kal Tovs dvdpas, ods EXaBov 
‘Pwpaiows dyopav épovtas, amododvar, Kat ta 
HpTacpéva adrravta, } Tav aToAwACTwY Tih 
fy av opion Levtiov, rowvny te Tod adiKnparos 
xia Tadavta éoeveyKeiv, Tad pev Hv TA TUyKel- 
peva, Kal yevopévway avoxav expe a’ta paiOwar 
Kapyndovor, o pév ’AvviBas €& aédmtou Tept- 
exwtero, 
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sown owing to the war. About this time there cHap. 
was a cavalry engagement between the forces of 
Hannibal and those of Scipio near Zama, in which 
the latter had the advantage. On the succeeding 
days they had sundry skirmishes until Scipio, 
learning that Hannibal was very short of supplies 
and was expecting a convoy, sent the military 
tribune, Thermus, by night to attack the supply 
train. Thermus took a position on the crest of a 
hill at a narrow pass, where he killed about 4000 
Africans, took as many more prisoners, and brought 
the supplies to Scipio. : 

37. Hannibal, being reduced to extremity for want 
of provisions and considering how he might arrange 
for the present, sent messengers to Masinissa remind- 
ing him of his early. life and education at Carthage, 
and asking that he would persuade Scipio to renew 
the treaty, saying that the former infractions of it He proposes 
were the work of the mob, and of people more stupid fine” 
than the mob. Masinissa, who had in fact been armistice 
brought up and educated at Carthage, and who had 
a high respect for the dignity of the city, and still 
had many friends there, besought Scipio to comply, 
and brought them to an agreement again on the 
following terms: That the Carthaginians should 
surrender the men and ships which they had cap- 
tured bringing provisions to the Romans, also all 
plunder, or the value of it, which Scipio would 
estimate, and pay 1000 talents as a penalty for the 
wrong done. These were the terms. An armistice 
was concluded until] the Carthaginians should be 
made acquainted with the details ; and thus Hannibal 
was saved in an unexpected way. 
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38. Kapyndoviwy 8 4 pev Bovdy Ta cvpBavra 
brepnaomdtero, kal mapexdre Tov Shpov éwpetvar 
Tois éyvwopévors, THY Te KaKOTTpaylay opav THY 
és Atravta Sinyoupévn nal thy wapotcav atropiav 
oTpatov te Kal xpnudtwv Kal ayopas. oa Sé, 
olov dxAos, appovws wHyobvtTo Tovs atpaTryous 
opav 1% éavtous tadta ‘“Pwyaios cuvribecOar, 
iva &v éxeiver Suvaatevowar THs waTpidos: 6 Kab 
*AvviBav viv cal "AcdpovBav ov mpo modXod 
movjoai te, Kal TO otTpaTomedoy vuKTos eyxepi- 
cavta Tois rodeos, pet OdLyov Kal éavTov 
Cerijcat TH Levtiwve evdobvar emi 1H8e mpoc- 
meddoavta, KpuTtecOat te viv ev TH rode. 
Bots & eat rovt@ nai OoptBov yevopévov. thy 
exxAnolay tives kaTarstrovtes eCytouv Ac SpovBav 
mepiovtes. 0 8 épOace pév és Tov Tod TraTpos 
Tapov Katapuyov Kat dappdx@ sdivaypnodpevos 
autov: of &é xaxeiOev avtod rov véxuy éfedovtes, 
Kal Thy Kearny adtod atroreyortes meptépepov 
émit Sopatos ava tHv Tod. "AadpovBas pev 87 
Kai To Tpa@rov adicas éFerrentaxe, Kal TO Sevre- 
pov rpevdas dSueBéBrnro bard “Avvwvos, Kai tOTE 
apos Kapxndoviar obtws avnpynto cat obTws ano0- 
Oavev vBpitero. 

39. KapynSomo 8§ éréctedArov “AvviBa rAdoat 
tas dvoyas Kai qwodepety Lairiwve, epivac & sre 
TaxloTa Tov TOAELoV Max 54d THY dropiay. o pev 
87 wéurpas éduce Tas dvoxds, cat Leurrioy WdapOov 
Te, peyadny TorAw, a’tixa mpooTreca@v etre, Kai 
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38. THe Carthaginian council warmly welcomed CHAP. 

the agreement and exhorted the people to adhere to inka 
its terms, explaining all their evil plight and their Carthage 
immediate want of soldiers, money, and provisions. 
But the people, with the usual folly of a mob, thought 
that their generals had made this arrangement for 
their own private ends, so that, relying upon the 
Romans, they might hold the power in their own 
country. They said that Hannibal was doing now 
what had been done not long before by Hasdrubal, 
who had betrayed his camp to the enemy by night, 
and a little later wanted to surrender his own person 
to Scipio, having approached him for that purpose, and 
was now concealed in the city. Thereupon there 
was a great clamour and tumult, and some of them 
left the assembly and went in search of Hasdrubal. 
He had anticipated them by taking refuge in his 
father’s tomb, where he destroyed himself with 
poison. But they pulled his corpse out even from 
thence, cut off his head, put it on a pike, and 
carried it about the city. Thus was Hasdrubal 
first banished unjustly, next falsely slandered by 
Hanno, and then thus driven to his death by the 
Carthaginians, and thus loaded with indignities after 
his death. 

39. Then the Carthaginians ordered Hannibal] to Second 
break the truce and begin war against Scipio, and to roan 
decide the war by a battle as soon as possible on 
account of the scarcity of provisions. Accordingly 
he sent word that the truce was at an end. Scipio 
at once attacked and took the great city of Parthus 
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CAP. mAnaiov “AvviBov peteatpatorédever. o 8é 
avelevyvue, tpeis toils ‘Pwpuaiows KatacKotrous 
énimépas, ods 0 Xautiov EdaBé Te Kal ovK 
éxrewev, @omep 2005 Tels KaTacKOTOUS KTEivELY, 
GAN és 16 otpatonedov Kal tas omAoOnKas Kat 
Ta pnxavypata rrepraxOjvar Kxedevcas, Kai THY 
otpatiay yuuvatopévny idelv, drédruce ppalew 
’AwiBa wepléxdotav. 6 dé nkiwoer ers auvedOeiv 
és Aoyous Lavmiwn, cal cuverOwr Ereye Kapyndo- 
viovs ayavaxtioat TH mpotepov eipnvn Sia Ta 
Xenpata, cai ei TodTO éxAvOein, Sixedlas Sé povov 
akiotey of ‘Pwpaia nal [Bnpias cal vycwv dcwv 
dpxovert xpareiv, ésecOat tas cvvOnnas BeBatous. 
6 88 “‘aroru,” pn, “Képdos 'AvviBa tis puyhs Eorac 
tis é& “Itarias, el rattra rpooddBot mapa VKumi- 

~ vos.” Kal dmnyopeve wéurrewv Ere mpos avrov. 
SvatretAnodpevol Te ardrANnAOLS avelevyvuoy éxd- 
Tepos és TO abTod otpatomedov. 

40. Tlodes & eyyds hv Kidda, nai wap’ adriy 
Aoghos edpuns és orpatomedeiav, bv emrivodv 6 
*"AvviBas mporaBeiv, érepré tivas Siaypderv To 
otpatomedov, cal evOds avactiaas éBddilev os 
éxov Tov Aohov. Leitriwvos § adtov POacavros 
Te Kal mporaBéevtos, drrornpOels ev redip peop 
cal avidpm Sverérer Thy vinta wacay opvocwv 
dpéara, kat 6 atpatos ait@ Stapwpevos tHv 
Wadppov drAyov kat Oorepov erwov éripoyOus, 
aOepdrevtot te xqi dovror, nal év trois SOLS 
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and encamped near Hannibal. The latter moved cuap. 
off, having sent three spies into the Roman camp. ‘ 
Scipio captured them, and did not put them to 
death, according to the custom of dealing with 
spies, but ordered that they should be taken around 
and shown the camp, the arsenals, the engines, and 
the army being drilled. He then set them free so 
that they might inform Hannibal concerning all these 
things. The latter asked for a further parley with 
Scipio, and when it was granted said that the 
Carthaginians were discontented with the former 
treaty on account of the money indemnity. If he 
would remit that, and if the Romans would content 
themselves with Sicily, Spain, and the islands they 
now held, the agreement would be lasting. ‘“ Han- 
nibal’s escape from Italy would be a great gain to 
him,” said the other, “if he could in addition 
obtain these terms from Scipio.” He then forbade 
Hannibal to send any more messages to him. After 
indulging in some mutual threats they departed, 
each to his own camp. 

40. The town of Cilla was in the neighbourhood Preparation 
and near it was a hill well adapted for a camp. % ™t 
Hannibal, conceived the idea of seizing this hill, 
sent a detachment forward to mark out his camp, 
and at once started to march forward as though he 
were already in possession of it. But Scipio having 
anticipated him and seized it beforehand, he was cut 
off in the midst of a plain without water and 
was engaged all night digging wells. His army, 
by toiling in the sand, with great difficulty 
obtained a little muddy water to drink, and 
so they passed the night without food, without 
care for their bodies, and some of them without 
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CaP. évtot, Suevuntépevoar. dv 6 Lxvriov aicbavopevos 
tmpocéBarev dua & Kexpnkoow ée& od00 Kal 
dyputvias Kal dvvdpias. “AvviBas & iyOero per, 
ovx Ste BovrotTo cuiay és paxnv, éwpa 8 ws 
elite mévot KaTa yapav, KaxoTabijcwy Ue THs 
dvudpias, cite evyor, TA hpovipara tev éyOpav 
avacticwy Kal ToAAa TeioopEevos br avTov 
énixepévov. 80ev avayxaiov hy aiTe payeaOa. 
Kal wapétaccey aitixa avipas pev és mevtaxic- 

, LA A? la oa \ , 
pupious, ehépavtas 8é dySonxovta. tatn dé mpwrous 
pev Tovs edéhavtas, ex Siactnpdtorv, éd’ Sdov Tod 
peTorov, PoRepwotata cxevdcas. kal in’ avrois 
hv TO tTpiTov THs otpatids, Kedrrol cal Avyves: 
tokoTat Te avtois aveyemtyato mdvrn Kai 
oderdovntas Mavpovoroi te cal Tupvycioe. rod- 
tov & dmiabev 4 Sevtépa rabis Hv, Kapyndovoi 
te kal AiBves. rtpitos 8 doo é& “ItaXias ettrovto 
ait@. ols 8) nal pddota, ws wréov Sedidcu, 
€Odpper. 4 8 lartos wept Ta Képata Hy. 

41. Odrw pev ’AvviBas ébéracce, Sxiviov 8 
foav appl rods Siopvpiovs Kal tpioxiAtous, 
immets 8 “Itad@v nai ‘Popaiey yidcor Kai mevta- 
Kooi.  acuveudyer 8 Macoavdoons immedot 
Nopdot moddoix, nal Aaxdpas érepos Suvdarns 
immedow éEaxocios. 1d pev obdv relov és tpeis 
kal 8 rdbes érérarterv opoiws AvviBa, Nxous 
& dpOious érotetro wavras, iva 8 avtav oi immeis 
evdxepOs Siabéovev. diary 8 éxdat@ ASx@ Tp0- 
Mdyous Kata wétwrov, of EiAa raxéa dumnyn 
padota, TuKva Kal T& TOAKA abTav aeoidnpw- 
Léva, &uehdov ws Kxatatrédras x yeipos és rods 
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removing their arms. Scipio, observing _ this, Chae, 
moved against them at dawn while they were a 
exhausted with marching, with want of sleep, and 

want of water. Hannibal was troubled, since he did 
" not wish to join battle in that plight. Yet he saw 
that if he should remain there his army would suffer 
severely from want of water, while if he should 
retreat he would revive the spirits of the enemy, 
who would press him hard and would inflict severe 
loss on him. For these reasons it was necessary 
for him to fight. He speedily put in battle array 
about 40,000 men and eighty elephants. He placed 
the elephants all along the front line at intervals, in 
order to strike terror into the enemy’s ranks. Next 
to them he placed the third part of his army, com- 
posed of Celts and Ligurians, and mixed with them 
everywhere Moorish and Balearic archers and 
slingers. Behind these was his second line, com- 
posed of Carthaginians and Africans. The third line 
consisted of Italians who had followed him from 
their own country, in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence, since they had the most to apprehend 
from defeat. The cavalry were placed on the wings. 
In this way Hannibal arranged his forces. 

41. Scipio had about 23,000 foot and 1500 Italian 
and Roman horse. He had as allies Masinissa with 
a large number of Numidian horse, and another 
prince, named Dacamas, with 600 horse. He drew 
up his infantry, like those of Hannibal, in three 
lines, and placed all his cohorts lengthwise, so that 
the cavalry might easily pass between them. In 
front of each cohort he stationed men armed with 
heavy stakes about two cubits long, mostly shod with 
iron, to throw at the oncoming elephants by hand, 
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cap. ékéhavtas éemidvtas adyoev. trapnyyerto & 
‘" abtois te Kal rots ddXow relois exxrAivery THY 
opuny tov Onpiwy, Kal repiOovras axovritery és 
avTa cuvexas, Kal TpootreNdbortas, Ste SvvawTo, . 
Urotéuvew Ta vetpa. odtw pev of mefol Srere- 
taxato TS Xkuriwve tos 8 lmméas tovs pev 
Nopabdixovs érréatnce Tois Képaciy, eiOvcpévous 
Thy Tov edepavTav dw Kal ddunv Péperv, Tods 
88 "Tradsxods dca TO dnbes dricw ravtwv, éEroipous 
erenOeiv 81a Tov SiactTnudTwv, Ste THY TPwTHY 
Tov éhepdvrwy oppny vrropeiveray oi wefol. trap’ 
éxactov 8 tdv imréwy TaVvde bnpérns Hv TOAAA 
axévtia pépwr, ols érrevoes Ta Onpia apiver Oar. 
odTw pev avT@ Kal 7 laos elye, trapedidou Sé To 
pev Sekvov Aairie, 76 8 Nasov ’Oxtaovie. év && 
Tois pécos HoTHy avTos te Kat ’AvviBas, cara 
Sdfav adAHdwr, ExovTes aud’ abtovs imréas, 
émcxoupeiy Sry Te trovovpevoy idoev, o ev 
*AvviBas tetpaxioxircous, 6 8& Leuriav Sioye- 
lous, al Tovs Tptaxoatous "Itadovds ods avdtos 
Omdoev év LuKerLa. 
? y . a 2 2 A 2 2 \ 
42. "Eel 8& érowpa qv adrois, émérpeye Tovs 
iStous ériomépywv Exdrepos, 6 pev LKiTwiwy Tovs 
Beods xataxadwv év dyer Tov oTpaTEevopévwr, és 
ois of Kapyndovioe Dapaenaviiescae oodxus 
éd\vov Ta cvyKeipeva, Kal THY otpatiay afidy pH 
és 76 WAHOOS THY Torepiwy apopay, GAN és Ti 
apetnv avTav, 7) Kal mpérepov tavde TOV éyOpav 
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like catapult bolts. He ordered these and the other cH AP. 
foot-soldiers to avoid the impetus of these beasts, V! 
and to run round and continually hurl javelins at 
them, and to get near them and hamstring them 
whenever they could. In this way Scipio disposed 
his infantry ; but his Numidian horse he stationed on 
his wings because they were accustomed to the sight 
and smell of elephants. And as the Italian. horse 
were not so, he placed them in the extreme rear, ready 
to charge through the intervals of the foot-soldiers 
when the latter should have checked the first onset 
of the elephants. To each horseman was assigned 
an attendant armed with plenty of darts with which 
to ward off the attack of these beasts. In this way 
was his cavalry disposed, Laelius commanding the 
right wing, and Octavius the left, while both he 
and Hannibal took their stations in the centre, out 
ot respect for each other, having a body of horse 
with them, in order to send reinforcements wherever 
they might be needed. Of these Hannibal had 4000 
and Scipio 2000, besides the 300 Italians whom he 
had himself armed in Sicily. 

42, When everything was ready each general rode Speeches of 
up and down encouraging his soldiers. Scipio, in ina aipio 
the sight of his army, invoked the gods, whom the 
Carthaginians had offended every time they violated 
the treaties. He told the soldiers not to think of 
the numbers of the enemy but of their own valour, 
by which aforetime these same enemies, in even 
greater numbers, had been overcome in this same 
country. If fear, anxiety, and doubt oppress those 
who have hitherto been victorious, how much more, 
he said, must these feelings weigh upon the van- 
quished. Thus. did Scipio encourage his forces 
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and console them for. their inferiority in numbers. cHap. 
Hannibal reminded his men of what they had done in YU 
Italy, and of their great and brilliant victories won, 
not over Numidians, but over armies composed entirely 

of Italians, and throughout Italy. He pointed out, 
from where he stood, the smallness of the enemy's 
force, and exhorted them not to show themselves 
inferior to a less numerous body in their own 
country. Each general magnified to his own men 
the consequences of the coming engagement. 
Hannibal said that the battle would decide the fate 

of Carthage and all Africa; if vanquished, they 
would be enslaved forthwith, if victorious, they would 

for ever rule over all the vanquished. Scipio said 
that there was not even any safe refuge for his men 

if they were vanquished, but if victorious there 
would be a great increase of the Roman power, a 

rest from their present labours, a speedy return 
home, and glory forever after. 

43. Having thus exhorted their men they joined Battle of 
battle. Hannibal first ordered the trumpets to sound, ““"™" 
and Scipio responded in like manner. The elephants 
began the fight decked out in fearful panoply and 
urged on with goads by their riders. But the 
Numidian horse flying around them incessantly 
thrust darts into them, until being wounded and put 
to flight and having become unmanageable, their 
riders took them out of the combat. This is what 
happened to the elephants on both wings; but 
those in the centre trampled down the Roman 
infantry, who were not accustomed to that kind 
of fighting and were not able to avoid or to pursue 
them easily on account of their heavy armour, until 
Scipio brought up the Italian cavalry, who were 
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in the rear and-more lightly armed, and. ordered CHAP. 
them to dismount from their frightened horses, 

and run round and shoot at the elephants. He was 
himself the first to dismount and wound the fore- 
most elephant. The others were encouraged by his 
example, and inflicted wounds upon the elephants 
from all sides, so that these also withdrew. 

44. The field being cleared of these beasts the 
battle was now waged by men and horses only. 
The Roman right wing, where Laelius commanded, 
put the opposing Numidians to flight, and Masinissa 
struck down their prince, Massathes, with a dart, 
but Hannibal quickly came to their rescue and 
restored the line of battle. But on the left wing, 
where Octavius commanded and the hostile Celts 
and Ligurians were stationed, both sides were 
in difficulties. Scipio sent the tribune Thermus 
thither with a reinforcement of picked men, but 
Hannibal, after rallying his left wing, flew to the 
assistance of the Ligurians and Celts, bringing up at 
the same time his second line of Carthaginians and 
Africans. Scipio,perceiving this, moved parallel to him 
with another body of troops. When the two greatest 
generals of the world thus met, in hand to hand fight, 
there was, on the part of the soldiers of each, a bril- 
liant emulation and reverence for their commanders, 
and no lack of zeal on either side, the two armies 
fighting and cheering vehemently and keenly. 

45. As the battle was long and undecided, the personal 
two generals had compassion on their tired soldiers ne 
and rushed upon each other in order by personal and Scipio 
combat to bring it to a more speedy decision. They 
threw their javelins at the same time, and Scipio 
pierced Hannibal’s shield, while Hannibal hit Scipio’s 
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horse. The horse, smarting from the wound, carried cHar. 
Scipio towards the rear, until, mounting another, he VI 
again hurled a dart at Hannibal, but missed him a 
second time and struck the horseman next him. At 

this juncture, Masinissa, hearing of the crisis, came 

up, and the Romans seeing their general fighting 

as a common soldier, fell upon the enemy more 
vehemently than before, routed them, and pursued 
them in flight. Nor could Hannibal, who rode by 

the side of his men and besought them to make a 
stand and renew the battle, prevail upon them to 

do so. Therefore, despairing of these, he turned to 

the Italians who had come with him, and who were 

still in reserve and had not been moved, and led 
them into the fight, hoping to fall upon the Romans, 

who were pursuing in disorder. But they perceived Hannibal's 
his intention, and speedily called one another back #4 °"4 
from the pursuit and restored the line of battle. 

As, however, their horse were no longer with them 

and they were destitute of missiles, they now fought 
sword in hand in close combat. There especially 
great slaughter ensued and terrible wounds were 
received, accompanied by the vaunts of the slayers 

and the groans of the dying, until, finally, the 
Italians routed these also and followed them in 
their flight, and in this brilliant manner the war 
was decided. 

46. Hannibal in his flight seeing a mass of 
Numidian horse collected together, ran up and 
besought them not to desert him. Having secured 
their promise, he led them against the pursuers, 
hoping still to turn the tide of battle. The first 
whom he encountered were the Massylians, and now 
a single’combat between Masinissa and Hannibal 
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took place. These too rushed fiercely upon each CHAP 
other, and Masinissa drove his spear into Hannfbal’s V"! 
shield, while Hannibal then, as before, wounded his 
antagonist’s horse. Masinissa, being thrown, sprang 
towards Hannibal on foot, and struck and killed a 
horseman who was advancing towards him in front 
of the others, He received the darts of the rest in 
his shield—made of elephant’s hide—one of which 
he pulled out and hurled at Hannibal, but missed 
him again, killing, as Scipio had done, the horseman 
next to him. While he was pulling out another, he 
was wounded in the arm,‘and withdrew from the 
fight for a brief space. When Scipio learned this, 
he feared for Masinissa and hastened to his relief, 
but he found that the latter had bound up his wound 
and was returning to the fight on a fresh horse. 
Then the battle was again doubtful and very severe, 
the soldiers on either side having the utmost 
reverence for their commanders, until Hannibal, 
discovering a body of Spanish and Celtic troops on a 
hill near by, dashed over to them to bring them into 
the fight. Those who were still engaged, not 
knowing the cause of his going, thought that he had 
fled. Accordingly, they abandoned the fight of their 
own accord, and broke into disorderly rout, not 
following after Hannibal, but helter skelter. This 
band having been dispersed, the Romans thought 
that the fight was over and pursued them in a 
disorderly way, in their turn not perceiving Hannibal's 
purpose. 

47. Presently Hannibal returned protected by 
the Spanish and Celtic troops from the hill. Scipio 
hastened to recall the Romans from the pursuit, and 
formed a new line of battle which considerably out- 
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numbered those who had come down from the hill, CHA? 
so that he overcame them without difficulty. When 
this last effort had failed, Hannibal fled, having now 
manifestly abandoned all hope. Many horsemen 
pursued him, and among others Masinissa, although 
suffering from his wound, pressed hiin hard, striving 
eagerly to take him prisoner and deliver him to Scipio. 
But night came to his rescue and under cover of 
darkness, with twenty horsemen who had alone been 
able to keep pace with him, he took refuge in a 
town named Thon. Here he found many Bruttian 
and Spanish horsemen who had fled after the defeat. 
Fearing the Spaniards as impulsive barbarians, and 
apprehending that the Bruttians, as they were Scipio's 
countrymen, might deliver him up in order to secure 
pardon for their transgression against Italy, he fled 
secretly with one horseman in whom he had full 
confidence. Having accomplished about 3000 stades 
in two nights and days, he arrived at the seaport of 
Hadrumetum, where a part of his army had been 
left to guard his supplies. Here he began to collect 
forces from the adjacent country and recover those 
who had escaped from the recent engagement, and 
to prepare arms and engines of war. 


VIll 
e 


48. Now Scipio, having gained this splendid cHae 
victory, girded himself for sacrifice, and burned , 
with his own hands, as is the custom of the victory 
Roman generals, the less valuable spoils of the 
enemy. He sent to Rome ten talents of gold, 

2500 talents of silver, a quantity of carved ivory, 
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and the most distinguished of the captives in ships, CHAP. 


and Laelius to carry news of the victory. The 
remainder of the spoils he sold, and divided the 
proceeds among the troops. He also made presents 
for distinguished valour, and crowned Masinissa 
again. He also visited the cities and received their 
submission. Such was the result of the engagement 
between Hannibal and Scipio, who here met in 
combat for the first time. The Roman loss was 
2500 men, that of Masinissa still more. That of the 
enemy was 25,000 killed, and 8500 taken prisoners. 
Three hundred Spaniards deserted to Scipio, and 800 
Numidians to Masinissa. 

49. Before the news reached either Carthage or 
Rome, the former sent word to Mago, who was still 
collecting Gallic mercenaries, to invade Italy if 
possible, and if not, to set sail with his mercenaries 
for Africa. These letters being intercepted and 
brought to Rome, another army, together with 
horses, ships, and money, was despatched to Scipio. 
He had already sent Octavius by the land route to 
Carthage, and was going thither himself with his 
fleet. When the Carthaginians learned of Hannibal’s 
defeat they sent ambassadors to Scipio on a small 
fast-sailing ship, of whom the leaders were Hanno 
the Great and Hasdrubal Eriphus, who bore the 
herald’s staff aloft on the prow and stretched out 
their hands toward Scipio in the manner of sup- 
pliants. He directed them to come to the camp, 
and when they had arrived he attended to their 
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ecdfopuev xal pos buds éréuropev. xpy S ipas 
pnde Kapyndovioy catayiyvdonev atdvtwy, of 
rye THY elpnvnv Kal mrpoTepov Aryncav Kai NaRdvtes 
mpo0tpws a@pvvov. eiot & at mores ert 7d 
xelpov everniotpertor, Kal Td pos xp del 
mapa ois mwAiGeow érixparet. & Kal pets 
érdBopev, odte metoar SuvnOévtes TO TrHOOS 
obt’ émioxeiv Sia Tovs xed pev diaBddAXovtas 
Huds, Tapa dé byiv thy mappyoiay adnpnpuévous. 
pn 84 dard tis bperépas edrreOcias 4 evBourias, 
@ ‘Papaio, ta rap’ juiv xpivete, GAN ef Tw Kal 
To mecOjvat Ttois émitpiBovow adixnua elvat 
Soxei, Tov ALpov éridecOe, Kal THY avayKny 4 
yéyovey hyiv bo Tod waBovs. ov yap by TeV 
avTav Epyov éxovotov tv apts péev tepl eipryns 
mapaxanrev, Kal ypijpata tocadTa Bebdvene, nai 
TOV VeOv TOV paKpOV THY ordiywv adictacbat, 
kal 76 word THs apxiis buiv mapiévat, Kal repli 
Tavde duvivar te Kal opKody téupavtas és ‘Po- 
env, ere 8 dvtwv thy jpetépwv rpécBewr rap’ 
tpiv éxovras dpaptelv. addAa padota pev Oewr 
Tis EBrae, cal 6 Xetwwv Oo THY dyopdy ipay és 
Kapyndcva xarayayov éri 8 rH Yea 6 
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business in high state. They threw themselves on cup. 
the ground weeping, and when the attendants had ‘'!! 
lifted them up and bade them say what they wished, 
Hasdrubal Eriphus spoke as follows : 

50. “ For myself, Romans, and for Hanno here, speech of 
and for all sensible Carthaginians, let me say that Letra 
we are guiltless of the wrongs which you lay at our 
door. For when our country, driven by hunger, did 
violence to your legates, we rescued them and sent 
them back to you. You ought not either to con- 
demn the whole people of Carthage who so recently 
sought peace, and when it was granted eagerly took 
the oath to support it. But cities are easily swayed 
towards the worse, because the masses are always 
controlled by what is pleasing to their ears. We too 
have suffered from this, having been unable either 
to persuade or to restrain the multitude by reason of 
those who slandered us at home and who have 
prevented us from speaking freely to you. Romans, 
do not judge us by the standard of your own 
discipline and good counsel. If any one esteems it 
a crime to have yielded to the persuasions of these 
rabble-rousers, consider the hunger and the necessity 
which suffering imposed upon us. For it could not 
have been a deliberate intention on the part of our 
people, first to ask for peace, and give such a large 
sum of money to obtain it, and deliver up all their 
ships of war except a few, and surrender the bulk of 
their territory, and send ambassadors to Rome to give 
and receive oaths, and then wantonly to violate the 
agreement before our embassy had returned. Surely 
some god was our ruin, and the tempest that drove 
your supplies into Carthage; and besides the 
tempest, hunger carried us away, for people who are 
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Repos NUas AdelrAeTo py KAXOS Uirép TOV addo- 
tpiwv dpovijcar, mavrwy évdecis dvtas.  ov8é 
Aoyiopov aitelv aEvov mapa mdHOous acvvtaKTov 
Kal atvyodyTos. 

Bl. Ei 8€ nat as ddixciv ipiv Soxodpev, ode 
atuxeiv, oporoyodpev, cal 80 adtd kal Tapaxa- 
Aotdpev. Cote SE Tov pev ovdéy dywapTovtTwY 
Sicatoroyia, Tov 8 dwapTovTwy TapaKAnors. 
ep 4 TaxvTEepos eat O THY EvTYYOUVTwWY edeos, 
Ta avOpwrrea vpopwpévov, Stay aicOwvrar dia 
Tas aipudiors petaBoras trapaxanrodvtas Tovs 
exOés ddixeiy Suvapévovs. ola xal ) Kapyndoviwr 
mods, 7 THS AtBins peyiorn nal duvatwordry 
vavol Kal xypnpaciww opod xal édrépacte Kai 
otpat@® melo te Kal immix@, Kal bryKdos 
ToAXols, . ertaxociots érectv avOncaca, xal 
AtBins wdons Kal Gdrov ebvav cal vnowry rat 
Oardaons tocijcde adptaca, nal tpiv adtois és 
audnpirtov él wreiotov édXOovca, viv ove ev 
TH Oardoon Kal tais vavaty, ovd’ év trois edépace 
Kal trots, ovd év Tots UTNKOOLS, Ov TavTeY Bpiv 
adpiotatat, tTHv édmida Tis cwrTnpias, Grn éy 
autois tpiv éxet Tois mpotreTovOect Kakas. & 
xp) Oewprdvras ‘pas, cal thy em’ adtois vépeoww 
gvaaccopévous, petproTradas yxpnaOar tais ev- 
mpatias, cal tis ohetépas avtav, ® ‘Pwpaior, 
peyarodpoaivns Kai tis Kapyndoviwr moré 
Tuxns aka mpdocew, Tas TE TOD datmoviou peTa- 
Boras averipOovas év rais jmerépacs oupdopais 
StatiOecOat, va kal mpds Tous Oeovs dvapdprnta 
7 TA opérepa tpiv, cal mpos avOpwrovs akcé- 
Tawa rdvtas. 
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in want of everything do not form the best cyap. 
judgments respecting other people’s property. A Vil 
disordered mob, stricken with calamity, cannot be 
expected to account for its actions. 

51. “But if even so you consider us guilty, not 
unfortunate, we confess our fault and for this very 
reason entreat you. Justification belongs to the 
innocent, entreaty to those who have offended. 
Entreaty makes the fortunate more ready to extend 
pity to others, when they observe the mutability of 
human affairs, and see people craving mercy to-day 
who yesterday were powerful enough to wrong 
others. Such is the condition of Carthage, the 
greatest and most powerful city of Africa in ships 
and money, in elephants, in infantry and cavalry, 
and in subject peoples, which has flourished 700 
years and held sway over all Africa and so many 
other nations, islands, and seas, standing for a very 
long time on an equality with yourselves, but which 
now places her hope of safety not in her dominion of 
the sea, her ships, her elephants, her horses, her 
subjects, all of which she surrenders to you, but in 
yourselves, whom we have heretofore shamefully 
treated. Contemplating these facts, Romans, it is 
fit that you should beware of the Nemesis which 
presides over them, and should use your good fortune 
mercifully, to do deeds worthy of your own magna- 
nimity and of the former fortunes of Carthage, and 
to deal with the changes which Providence has 
ordered in our affairs without reproach, so that your 
conduct may both be blameless before the gods and 
also win the praises of all mankind. 
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52. Od yap 8 pn petdOwvrai ye Kat viv ot 
apxndévioe 8é05 éorw, ot Toanvbe peTavovav 
wal Bieqy Tis mply dryvepoovyns ipioravras. 
éort © dvapaprnaias Tois pep oaxppoow 7 
evBovria gudakn, trois 8 dwaptodct td mpo- 
mabey Kal petayvavar. BeBatotépous te eiKos 
éote TOUS vevovOeTnpEvous elvat TOV aTrELpaTav. 
ovd dktov Kapynédoviors twas a@potnta xal 
Gpaptiay émixarodytas TavTa puypeioOar Trois 
pev yap atuxodauy étrépwy apapTnpatwr dpyovat 
iad tis amopias ai cuppopat, tois 8 eb mpdo- 
aovow év éEoucia To piddvOpwrrov éotiv. ovd 
evareés, ovde cuppépoy és THY apyny vpiv éoti 
mov toonvde xabatpety padrrov 4h Tepica@lev. - 
éoré O€ dpetvoves pev bycis TOV byetépwv oup- ty 
fepovtwy Kpitat, npels 8 byiv és thy éavtTdv co- ‘x 
tnpiav Svo tatta pddiota pépopev ex mdavror, 
70 Ths Kapxndoviwr mote aflwpa apyis, eal rH 
tperépav avréy és mavta petproTraBerar, A peta, tH 
Tov Stroy és Tocobroy ids émjpev dpyijs ray '2 
Suvdpews. riot é ow OjKass, dv dpa didare TH f 
eipyuny, xprcopeba mepl avtijs, mepicaov réyeus, *p 
tous éf vpiv Ta, éauTov TiBepévous.” he 

53. Tocair’ elrray 6 epupos éwéxNavoev. 6 § Te Th 
Leemiov peTacTnTapevos avTovs éBovactero ETE j, 
TOV apia tov éml odd. as 8 expuvev, eoxaréceiy.,, 
abtovs ereyev ade. “dare ev ovdemsas cuyyvepy 2 
8 qoANGKS es omovd S Nov UBpicavtes, mt Pei 
7 Tedevtaia viv Kal és mpea Belas duaprovt ,. 
odtw davepas Kal dBepitws ws p))TE éEapveicb,, wwe 
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52. “There need be no fear that the Cartha- cnar. 
ginians will change their minds again, after being ‘!!! 
subjected to such repentance and punishment for 
their past folly. Wise men are prevented from 
wrong-doing by their prudence, the wicked by their 
suffering and repentance. It is reasonable to suppose 
that those who have been chastised will be more 
trusty than those who have not had such experi- 
ence. Be careful that you do not imitate the cruelty 
and the sinfulness that you lay at the door of the 
Carthaginians. For the misfortunes of the miserable 
are the source of fresh transgressions arising from 
helplessness, while to the fortunate the opportunity 
for clemency exists in the abundance of their means. 

It will be neither to the glory nor to the advantage of 
your government to destroy so great a city as ours, 
instead of preserving it. You are the better judges 
of your own interests, but we, with regard to our 
preservation, remind you of two things above all, 
the ancient dignity of the empire of Carthage and 
your own universal moderation, which, together with 
your arms, has raised you to so great dominion and 
power. As for the terms, if after all you grant us 
peace, it is superfluous for us to discuss them, since | 
we place ourselves entirely in your hands.” 

53. At the conclusion of his speech Eriphus burst Scipio's 
into tears. Then Scipio dismissed them and con- PY 
sulted with his officers a long time. After he had 
come to a decision, he called the Carthaginian envoys 
back and addressed them thus: “You do not 
deserve any pardon, you who have so often violated 
your treaties with us, and now finally even abused 
our envoys in such a public and lawless manner that 
you cannot deny or dispute that you are worthy of 
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CAP. pane dvrinéyety & Ore py Tis axa ns éaré Tepopias 
aEcot. ti 5é det KaTmyopeiy TOV SpohoyouvTov ; és 
ixecias Kata evyere ot pn? Svopa ‘Popaioy 
bronurovres av, et vpels expatnoate. GAN Hpets 
pev ovdé 108” opi Spora Toujo oper, ével Kal Tous 
mpéaBers t ipav, ere évras ev ‘Pon, mapeorrovdn- 
KOTO opay Kab és mpéaBers apaprovTar, 7} Te 
TONS aréduae, Kaye xataxdévras é és TO oTparo- 
tmedov Tmpos owas 780 TohepobvTas arrémeua 
arradeis. xpn & tpas KaTayuyYOrKOVTAS avTapv, 6 
TL ay AdByTe, Képdos tryeia Ban. Mééo 8’ a poe Soxei, 
Kal 7 oUyKANTOS emeynguel & a ay Soxtpacn. 

54. Aidoper t byiv nab ere Ty elpnvqy, @ Kapyn- 
Sdveot, Av Tas Te vaus Tas paKpas mrapadidare 
‘Pepators xepis | dena. paver, Kal Tous /ehépavtas 
Gaous éyete, Kal boa jiprdcare mpgny, h Tev 
drohwhoreov Tiny, euod Ta appt Bora KpivovTos, 
Kal ai pddwra TwavTa al avroporous, ral 6 daous 
*Avvi as a3 "Itahias Tyayev. Tavra pay év Tped- 
KovTa Tipépaus ag’ ob dv 7 elpijvn KpiOy ve &y- 
xovTa _npE pats Mdyova xpn Avybov arog rhvat, 
ral Tas ppovpas vpas eayayelv éx Tov TOAE@Y 

- boat Tov Powwixidwv tappwv éxtos eit, kal doa 
avTay exere éunpa, arodotva, cai és “Padpnv 
éxdotov érTous avahépew EvBoixa tédavta. diaxo- 
ola éml TEevTHKOVTE évavTous. wal pnre EevorXoryeiy 
ano Kertov % Avydor ér, pnte Maccavacan 
pnoe @rAw ‘Popaior pire Tohepeiv, pode oTpa- 
Tevewy Twa Kapxndoviov én éxeivous amo ye TOD 
Kowod. Thy S& rokw tpas exer, Kal Th xXepav 
Bony evtds taév Powwixidwv Tad pov elyere epob 
StaNovtos és AsBinv. “Popalwv te elvas 
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the severest punishment. But what is the use of cHar 
accusing those who confess? You take refuge in Y!! 
prayers, you who would have wiped out the very 
name of Rome if you had conquered. But we will 
never imitate your bad example. When your am- 
bassadors were at .Rome, although you had violated 

the agreement and maltreated our envoys, the city 
allowed them to go free, and when they were driven 
into my camp, although the war had been recom- 
menced, I sent them back to you unharmed. You 
ought, condemning yourselves, to consider whatever 
terms are granted to you in the light of a gain. 

I will tell you what my views are, and our Senate 
will vote upon them as it shall think best. 

54. “ We will yet grant you peace, Carthaginians, Scpio's 
on condition that you surrender to the Romans all ¢f peace 
your warships except ten, all your elephants, the 
plunder you have lately taken from us, or the value 
of what has been lost, of which I shall be the judge 
in case of doubt, all prisoners and deserters and those 
whom Hannibal led from Italy. These conditions 
shall be fulfilled within thirty days after peace is 
declared. Within sixty, Mago shall evacuate Liguria, 
and your garrisons shall be withdrawn from all cities 
beyond the Phoenician trenches and their hostages 
shall be surrendered. You shall pay to Rome 
the sum of 250 Euboic talents a year for fifty years. 

You shall not recruit mercenaries from the Celts 
or the Ligurians, nor wage war against Masinissa 
or any other friend of Rome, nor permit any Cartha- 
ginian$ to serve against them with consent of your 
people. You shall retain your city and as much 
territory inside the Phoenician trenches as you had 
when I sailed for Africa. You shall remain friends of 
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girovs kal oupudyous kata yhv Kal xara 
' Odraccay, hy d aptonn TadTa TH Bovnj. dpeodv- 
tov oé, “Peopaious dvaxwpeiv éx. AuBins mwevt7- 
KOVTa wal éxaTov Huéepats. dvoxas be Hv eb€anre 
raBeiv éore mpeaBevante és ‘Poépmv, ddcere pey 
pie avrixa ounpa TevTyKovTa Kat éxarov maibas, 
ods ay adros emreFopat, Sacer Sé és Samdvnv 
TH oTpatia adda TddavTa xia Kal dryopdv. 
wal yevopéveoy tav orovdav arrodpperOe Ta 


dunpa.’ 
IX 


55. Tatra rod Zeeri@vos elmovros of pep 
mpéa Bews epepov és Kapyndova Tous Aoyous, 
cuyidvTos 8é Tob mAHOovs és €xxAnoiay emt Todas 
Huepas, Tois ev aplatous eddxer TA TrpoTELVopeva 
béEacOat xal py wept Twav dreBovvtas xivdv- 
vevel meplt ardvtwv, To © dyopatov mrHOos ov TO 
Trapov Sewvov éxroyrCopevor padrov 4 THY apai- 
peoey ov éxovae, Toonvee ovcar, jreiBovv, Kal 
ryavanrouy ef é€v ALU@ Tov GiToVv of dpyovres 
aipodvrat “Peopaious avril tev mokuTay és Tas 
dvoyas mapacyeiv, ep’ exacrov Te abréy our- 
tordpevoe maou iyreiovy Tas oixias avTe@v 
Stapracew kal katampyoev. tédos 8 éyvwoay 
‘AwiBay, éyovta pev Hon melovs éEaxioxerLous 
imméas 5é revtaxocious, orabpevovta & év wore 
MapOaud, stated emt rois mapodat Kanelv. 
68 He, cal Tov petpiov dedtoT oY pH prrore- 
eos avin émetpipn TO THOS, wavy cepvas 
éxéreve thy eipnynv déxecOar. 6 8é Sihuos nal 
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Rome and be her allies on land and sea. All this, if cHap. 
the Senate please, in which case the Romans will a“ 
evacuate Africa within 150 days. If you desire an 
armistice until you can send ambassadors to Rome, 

you shall forthwith give us 150 of your children as 
hostages, whomever I shall choose. You shall also 

give 1000 talents in addition for the pay of my army, 

and provisions likewise. When the treaty is ratified 

we will release your hostages.” 


IX 


55. Wuen Scipio had finished speaking the envoys CHAP, 
bore his conditions to Carthage, where the people 9. ina 
debated them in the Assembly for several days. The advises 
chief men thought that it was best to accept the ofthe 
offer, and not, by refusing a part, to run the risk of (u*°f 
losing all; but the vulgar crowd, not considering the 
instant peril rather than the enormous loss of pro- 
perty, refused compliance. They were angry that 
their rulers, in time of famine, should send provisions 
away to the Romans instead of supplying their 
own citizens during the armistice, and they banded 
together, threatening to plunder and burn the 
houses of every one of these men. Finally, they 
decided to take counsel with Hannibal, who now 
had 6000 infantry and 500 cavalry stationed at the 
town of Marthama. He came and, although moderate 
citizens feared lest a man ‘so fond of war should 
excite the people to renewed exertions, solemnly 
advised them to accept peace. But the people, 
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CaP. Tovbe var’ opyiis panddous éPracdrper Kal raow 
Heir, péexpt TAY yvwpiwer Tors pev és Macoa- 
vdoony katapvyeiv, tods 6 és adtovs ‘Pwpaious 
avTomoAnoat, THs TONEWS ATroyvoVTAS. 

56. Of 8 Kapynddvioe mruOdpuevoe citov trodvy 
és éuropiov te bard “AvviBov cecwpedcbat, 
orKnddas én’ avbrov ékéreumov Kal vads paxpds, 
éyv@xKotes, e& TOY aitov AdBoLev, éxoTpaTedoat 
‘Kal bropetvas trav & te av 4 THY Kpivn, Harr 
} ‘Pwpaiors Sovreverv éxovres. érrel dé dvepds TE 
kal xeywov Tas vais cuvétpipay, atroyvovtes 
amdvrwv éuéppovro Tois Oeois ws émtBouvdevovet, 
Kal ovverievto TH Lxitriwvt, nal émpecBevovro 
és ‘Popnv. xalo Xeuriov erepme tors cupBov- 
NevoovTas KUpoty Ta auUyKeipeva. Réyerar &é 
tovTo éonynoacOa: TH Te ‘Tore cupdépery 
tbrokaBev, kat mvOouevos Tvaiov Kopyndov 
AévrrXov tov Uratov éepedpevery abtod 7H oTpa- 
thyia, thv Sdfav ovx eOérwy érépov yevéc Oar. 
mpocérate your Aéyerv atriovow OTe Bpadvvovtwv 
‘Papaiwy abtos éd’ éEavtod cuvOjoerat. 

57. Of 8€ wavu pév Rdovto KexpatnKotes TOAEWS 
TocavTns, 7) modAd Kal Sewd mpotepovy avtous 
eedpdnet, cal tav eri tis ys Sevtépav 4 Tpirnv 
elyev tyepoviay’ of ctpBovra 8 éctaciafor, oi 
pev ere adv opyh yxaderaivorvtes tois Kapyn- 
Soviass, of 8& éXeodvTes avTovs On, Kal akvovvTes 
év tais addotpias cuphopais 1d odérepov 
edmperras SiatiBecOar. tmavactas Sé Tis Tov 
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mad with rage, reviled him also, and threatened CHAP. 
everybody, until some of the notables, despair- ! 

ing of the city, took refuge with Masinissa, and 
others with the Romans themselves. 

56. The remaining Carthaginians, hearing that a 
large quantity of provisions had been stored by 
Hannibal at a certain post, sent a number of trans- 
ports and warships thither, being resolved, if they 
could obtain food, to march out and endure whatever 
fate decreed, rather than voluntarily to be slaves of 
the Romans. But after a storm had shattered their »c. 201 
ships, despairing of everything, they accused the Another 
Gods of conspiring against them, assented to the to Rome 
agreement with Scipio, and sent an embassy to 
Rome. Scipio also sent men to advise the rati- 
fication of the agreement. It is said that he made 
this proposal both because he thought that peace 
would be for the advantage of the city and 
because he had heard that the consul, C. Cornelius 
Lentulus, was waiting to succeed him in his command, 
and he was not willing that another should reap the 
glory of bringing the war to an end. At all events 
he enjoined upon his messengers to say that if there 
should be delay at Rome he would conclude peace 
himself. 

57. There was great rejoicing at Rome that this Debate 
mighty city, which had brought so many calamities ae 
upon them in the past, and had been the second or 
third in the leadership of the world, had been com- 
pletely vanquished. But the senators differed as 
to what should be done. Some were still exceedingly 
bitter toward the Carthaginians, while others now had 
pity on them, wishing to behave nobly themselves in 
the hour of another’s misfortune. One of Scipio’s 
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CAP. Zxemlavos irwv elrrev “ ov rept Tis Kapyndoviay 
owrnpias éorly ld 4 ppovris, ® avdpes, adrd 
mept TAS ‘Pwpaiwy é te Oeovs mictews Kal mpos 
avdpav eipynutas, pty Kapyndoviev aitav eporepa 
mpdéwper, ot Kapyndoviow apornta émixadodper, 
kal perpioTrabetas det gpovricavres ert rtav 
Bpaxvtépav, apedjowpev év rots pefoow & 
pndé rAabeiv Everts did TO péyeOos, GAN és atracay 
yhv wepuedevoetas Kal viv Kal vatepoy, Av modLy 
mepiovuyov Kat Oadaccoxpdtopa dvédwper, h 
Kal vicwv ype twokrXav Kal Oardaans GANS Kal 
AuBons itrép jyucv, & te Tois mpds Huas avTovs 
dya@ou mod nal tixns Kal Suvdyews Epya 
érredeiEato, ols ere pev piroverxovory épivery eee, 
mecovtov de peidecOar, Kaba Kal tdv GOd\nTav 
ovdels Tov TeadyTa Ett TUTTE, Kal TOY Onpiwv Ta 
TOA peiderac Tav KatarecévTwy. Kadrov & ev 
Tois evTUXnpace vépeow Oeav purdccecBat Kai 
avOparrav POovov. ei Sé Ts, doa Spacav eas, 
axpiBas éxroyiferar, aité padiotd éote TodTO 
Tis TUXNS TO PoBepwratov, ei Tepl povns apt 
cwrTnpias Tapakanrovaw of toca Kal mnrixa 
Seduvnpévor Spdcar Kal ov apo trodXod trepi Te 
Lucedlas nal 1Bnpias xadr@s aywuodpevot. arAN 
éxeivoy pev Sixas ESocav, trav Sé TedevTaiwy 
mapaBdcewv Mov aiti@vTat, Kaxov avOparras 
érimovetatov, & mdvras ékaipeiy Sivatas Nowe- 
opous. 
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friends rose and said: “Gentlemen, this is not so CHAP. 
much a question of saving Carthage as of preserving 

our faith with the gods and our reputation among brdelatag 
men—lest it be said that we, who charge the friends 
Carthaginians with cruelty, behave with greater 
cruelty than they, and while always exercising 
moderation in small matters neglect it in large ones, 
which, on account of their very magnitude, cannot 
even escape notice. ° The deed will be sounded 
through all the earth, now and hereafter, if we 
destroy this famous city, former mistress of the seas, 
tuler of so many islands, and of the whole expanse 

of water, and more than half of Africa, a city which 

in contests with ourselves has exhibited such 
wonderful success and power. While they were 
combative it was necessary to contend against them ; 

now that they have fallen they should be spared, just 

as athletes refrain from striking a fallen antagonist, 

and as most wild beasts spare fallen bodies. 

It is fitting, in the hour of success, to beware The 
of the indignation of the Gods and of the envy piece 
of mankind. If we consider closely what they and 
have done to us, it is in itself the most fearful meen 
example of the fickleness of fortune, that they are 

now asking us simply to save them from destruc- 
tion, they who have been able to inflict so many 

and so great evils upon us, and not long ago 
were fighting gloriously for the possession of Sicily 

and Spain. But for these things they have al- 

. ready been punished. For their later transgres- 
sions they blame the pangs of hunger, the most 
painful suffering that can afflict mankind, a thing 
capable of depriving man of all his rational . 
faculties. 
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58. "Kya 8 ode épd pév ovdéev brrép Kapyndovierv 
(ob yap aktov), ov8 ayvod Kal mpotepoy avdrovs 
GAras ourOjxas pd tavde twapaBivar & 8 émt 
Tots TOLOVTOLS TroLODYTES Of TaTépes HuaY és TOdE 
TUXNS MpondAOov, eidoTas buas dvapyncw. Tov 
yap yertovev jyiv tovde mavtov év KUKrp 
moAddxis dmoctdvtTwy Kal oovdds avvexdas 
AvedvTav ov Kateppdvncav, ov Aativer, ov 
Tuppynvav, od XaBivev. tovs te ad per éexelvous 
meptoxodvtas jyiv Aixavovs kal Ovorovcxous 
kal Kapravots, xal dca adAda tis "Itadias és 
orovoas bBpicev, evotabds epepov. Kal rd 
Savutav yévos tpls pev gidrias kal osuvOnkav 
Katappovijcav, éreat & dydonxovta peryiarous 
Hutv Tokemous TeToAEuNKOS OK avéerTnaav, OvbE 
Tovs adAous boo Ilvppov wrpoonydyovto Kara 
Tis “Itadias. od8 jpeis, TA evayyos Tadta, rovs 
"Irakev “AvviBa mpocBepévovs SdrepOeipaper, 
ovdé Bpettious, of péxpt TédXous adTo cuvnyovi- 
TavTo, GAL yh povn Cnudcaytes eldoapev exe 
Ta brddovTra, ws evaeBes pod Kal és evTUYiay 
neiv xpnoipov, py adpavitery avOporwv yévn 
paAXov % vovbetetv. 

59. Ti’ obv madovtes eri Kapyndoviev a\Xa- 
Ewper tiv pvow, 7 xpepevor péxpe viv evtuyod- 
pev; Ore petlwov éativ 7 mods aitn; 80 avo 
pévtot Kal TodTO paAdov ets eidods akia. adn 
6tt ToANGKIS Trapeorovdnoev és Huas; Kal yap 
repot, Kal oxyedov Arravtes. GAN OTe puKpav viv 
igpiotavrar tipwpiav; dv vies Te wWacat ywpis 
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58. “I will say nothing in defence of the Cartha- cHap. 
ginians; they do not deserve it. Nor do I forget /* 
that they violated other treaties before those which 
are now under review. But what our fathers did in 
like circumstances (by which means they arrived at 
this summit of fortune) I will recall to your minds, 
though you know it already. Although all the neigh- 
bouring peoples round about us often revolted and 
were continually breaking treaties, our ancestors did 
not disdain them, neither the Latins, nor the Etrus- 
cans, nor the Sabines. Afterwards, when the Aequi, 
the Volsci, the Campanians, also our neighbours, and 
various other peoples of Italy, committed breaches of 
their treaties, our fathers met them calmly. More- 
over, the Samnite race, after betraying friendship 
and agreements three times and waging the most 
desperate wars against us for eighty years, were not 
destroyed, nor were those others who called Pyrrhus 
into Italy. Nor did we destroy those Italians who 
lately joined forces with Hannibal, not even the 
Bruttians, who remained with him to the last. We 
only took from them a part of their lands and allowed 
them to keep the remainder, considering it at once 
righteous and expedient to our prosperity not to 
exterminate whole races, but to bring them into a 
better state of mind. 

59. “Why, in dealing with the Carthaginians, 
should we change our nature, in the possession of 
which we have until now.so greatly prospered? Is 
it because their city is large? That is the very 
reason why it ought to be spared. Is it because 
they have often violated their treaties with us? So 
have other nations, almost all of them. Is it because 
they are now to be subjected to a light punishment ? 
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déxa maparpodvrat, nal tovs édépartas, ols 
loxyvovet, tapadideact, kal tddavta KiBoixa 
vd a LZ e a > lf 
pupia TEAOUGL, Kal TOAEwWY aTracaV adictavTaL 
kal xopas bons apyovow éextos tav Dowixidwv 
Ttappev, Kal orpatoroyely abtois dmrnyopevTat, 
kal doa ALuorTOYTEs FpTacay arobidcacww ert 
AueTTOYTEs, Kal THY aupiroywr éotl adtois 
Lkeriov 6 mokeunoas KpiTHS. eyo pev Kal Tov 
peyé0ous tavde Kal tov wWAnOous errata Tov 
4 con > a 4 \ ‘\ 
Lirriova, Kal bas akid deicacOar Sia ov 
[4 ‘ ‘ Sal > , , 
POdvov Kai tHv Tdv dvOpwreiwy peraBorAnv, ols 
aN ” a \ 7 ‘ ‘ 
cloly ere vies, mply ovvOdpeOa, Toddal Kat 
TAHOOS EXehavtar, kal AvviBas oTpatynytK@eTatos 
2 N 4 A W a ‘ , 2 a 
avnp 48n otpatiay éyet, eat Mdyov éx Keatov 
< # e ” 4 ‘ > cal 
kal Avydwy érépous dyer modXovs, cal Oveppivas 
6 Lwpakos adtois cuppaxel cal Gra Nopddov 
vn, Sovrous Te Exovct Toddovs. Kal Hy atro- 
yvaot TA Tap jpov, apedas Atrace ypyoovrat. 
xarerarepoy & ovdév adpedias ev pdxais, év als 
kal 76 datpoviov dveparov Kal éripOovov éotww. 
60.°A cal Zemiwv Eorxev tpopwpevos ém- 
oretrat pev jpuiv THY EavTod yvaunr, erecrety S 
bru kal Bpadvvdvtwr cuvOncetar. eixds & éxeivoy 
Kal tdde dyewor jpdv éxroyitecOar nal wréov 
tt auvopay, dvta éml tev épywv. AUInTOpev 
Te, dxupobyres avtod tiv mapaivecw, dvdpa 
dirorokv kal orparnyov éfaipetov, ds odd és 
AlBinv Huds oppopévovs mapwkuvé te, xai 
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They are to lose all their ships but ten. They are onar. 
to give up their elephants, which constitute so large 
a part of their strength. They are to pay 10,000 
- Euboic talents. They are to yield all the cities and 
territories outside of the Phoenician trenches, and 
they are forbidden to enlist soldiers. What they 
took from us when pressed by hunger they are to 
restore, although they are still hungry. As to all 
doubtful matters, Scipio, the man who fought against 
them, is the judge. I myself praise Scipio for the 
magnitude and multitude of these things, and you I 
ask to spare them considering the enviousness of 
heaven and the mutability of human affairs. They 
still have (until the treaty is ratified) an abundance 
of ships and elephants. Hannibal, that most skilful 
captain, still has an army; Mago is leading another 
considerable force from the Celts and Ligurians ; 
Vermina, the son of Syphax, is allied with them, and 
other Numidian tribes; and they have also a great 
many slaves. If they despair of pardon from you they 
will use all these assurances recklessly. And nothing 
is more dangerous than recklessness in battles, in 
which also the divine will is both uncertain and 
jealous. 

60. “It seems that Scipio too was apprehensive of 
these things when he communicated his own opinion 
to us, adding that if we delayed he would conclude 
peace himself. It is reasonable to suppose that in 
these matters too his judgment is better than ours, 
and that, being on the spot, he sees more than we. 
If we reject his advice we shall give pain to that 
ardent patriot, that unique general, who urged 
us to carry the war into Africa when we were not in 
favour of that either; and when he could not obtain 
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CAP. otpatiay ov AaBwv a’T@ cUVETTHAATO, Kal Ta 
” éxel mponyayev juiv és Scov ovx narmivouev. 5 
\ , v in € 4 4 > 
kal Oavpdte afvov, dts pabdpws Exovtes ev 
apy todde. tod modéuou viv éxete pidoveixas 
kal dpétpwos. ef d€ Tis TaUTA pev HYyEiTaL KAAS 
éxew, dédve S¢ wy Kal viv tas orrovdas TapaBacw 
€ , PA be A : Pee. > ‘ av 
of Kapyndduo, pariocta pév eixds adtovs dn 
orovday purakis aicOdverOa, ToAAa ex TaeV 
mapaBdcewy rabdvtas, Kal thy evoéBerav és TO 
HéAXOV TrotncecOar rept Todrdod, &E aoeBetias 
és yovu meoovtas: ovn éote 8€ Tov av’TaY cup- 
BovrAwy dpte pev catadpoveiv rav Kapyndoviav 
e > ww > , , +] s « 
as ovdey ete ioxvortar, Seduévar & adOis as 
amootivat Suvapévovs. jyiv S& 1d huvddocew 

> \ > \ ‘\ 4 LA n a > ‘a 
adrovs és TO py wadw avkecOar Tod viv dvedeiv 
edyepéctepov eote viv pev yap é€ dmroyvecews 
paxodvrar, tatepov & del Sedidtas tHpHcopev. 
[is \ a eon o 
Gus 5€ xaxadv EEovot cal yopls judy, ols of re 
meplotxot Travres mixeicovtar SvopevatvovtTes THs 
more Bias, cal Maccavdoons, avnp matoTaTos 
Hpiv, épedpevoes tapmy del. 

61. Ei & dpa tus xal rovde Tavtav Katadpovei, 
bras 8 adres éxdékerar tiv Laitriwvos apyyy, To 
éavrod pévoy cxorrel, xal miotever Kal Ta TAs 
TUYNS adT@ és TéXOS arravTycEY, Ti Kal ypnao- 
peOa TH ode NaBOvTEs adTiy, Hv Kal AdBopev; 
avedodpev apdnv, Ste citov Hyav Kat vais 
Ypwacav; & peta woddav GrAdov akiovow 
amodoivat. % Toito pév ov mpatopev, vépeciv 
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an army from us, raised it himself, and there achieved cuapP. 
for us a success far beyond our expectations. And it '™* 
is this which is so astonishing, that you who entered 
upon this war so sluggishly in the beginning, should 
now prosecute it so fiercely and to such extremity. 
If any one agrees to this, but fears lest the Cartha- 
ginians should break faith again, I answer that it is 
more likely that they now perceive the necessity of 
keeping their agreements because they have suffered 
so much from former violations of them, and that they 
will observe the claims of conscience all the more 
since their lack of conscience has brought about their 
fall. It is not consistent to despise the Carthaginians 
as being powerless, and in the same breath to fear 
lest they should have power to rebel. It will be easier 
for us to keep watch over them, that they do not 
become too great hereafter, than to destroy them 
now. Now they will fight with desperation, but here- 
after they will always be held in check by their fears. 
Besides, they will have plenty of troubles without us, 
for all their neighbours, angered by their former 
tyranny, will press upon them, and Masinissa, our 
most faithful ally, will always be there to watch 
over them. : 

61. “If any one is disposed to treat all these 
considerations lightly, and is only thinking how he 
may succeed to Scipio's command and turn it to his 
own advantage, trusting that even the favours of 
fortune will attend him to the end, what are we 
going to do with the city after we have taken it— 
supposing we do take it? Shall we destroy it utterly 
because they seized. some of our corn and ships, 
which they are ready to give back, together with 
many other things? If we do not do this (having 
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‘cap. re Oedv gduraccdpevor Kal rpdyov avOpuTror, 
™ Maccavdcon & exew Swcoper; Grd’ ei Kal pidos 
éativ, ob xp oteppoTroteiy 008’ exeivov apétpas, 
tryetaOar Se THY Epw adtav thy és addrAoUS TO 
‘Pwpaioy Kowg cupdépev. add’ és mpoaddous 
ry 

Thy xopav dvicopev; GAN H purd£ovca oTparia 
Ty mpdcodov avadacer TOAAS yap, ws év 
moddois Tepioixos Kal waor BapBdpo.s, Sen- 
adpeOa. GAN adzroixovs méuyrouev és pécous 
tocovcde Nopddas; of trav pev BapBapwr io- 
xvovtey el Sewa meloovrat, ip & éerixpatiowor 
avTav, é To pédXov juiv ecovrat doBepol Kai 
eripOovor, yopav toonvde xal odd xKpeitTova 
Ths tperépas éxovres. & Kal adrd pot Soxei 
cuviiav 6 LKiTiov Kerevery hiv SéyerOar tas 
KapynSoviov tmapaxrjoes. reOapela odv xat 

rois Seouévors Kal TH oTpaTHY®.” 

62. ‘O pév obtws elme, Todos 5& Kopyyruos, 
Kopynrtov Advtdou auyyerns tod ToTe dévTos” 
brdtov kal Tov Xnitiwva sdiabéEecOar mpoc- 
Soxavros, avréreyev odtws: “Td wey cupepoy 
éorl povov év Tois rodépos, & avdpes, Kpjotwov 
kal 60@ Suvarhy ért Kal viv arropaivovaw obras 
thy Tom, purdtacOar ypn THY amioTtiay abTis 
peta tis Suvapews, Kal THY ioydv Tpoaveneiv, 
érrel uh) THy atiotiav SvvdpeOa. ovdels & Hyiv 
Katpos és TO AdoaL Tov ard Kdpyndovioy poBov 
érrutnderoTepos eats TOU mapovTos, év @ mdavrwv 
cioly doOeveis nal dropot, mplv adOus adtav és 
Excitepov av&nOnvat. od pévtot xal tov Tod Sieatou 
Aoyrrpov av epipvyouw, ovd apetpias por 
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regard to the indignation of the gods and the cmap. 
censures of men) shall we give it to Masinissa? ™ . 
Although he is our friend, it is best not to make him 
inordinately strong, but it should rather be considered 
a public advantage to the Romans that the two 
should be at strife with each other. Shall we 
collect rent from their land? The expense of military 
protection would eat up the rent, for we shall need 
a strong force, being surrounded by numerous 
tribes, all of them barbarians. Are we going to 
plant colonies in the midst of such a host of Numi- 
dians? If the barbarians are too strong for them, 
they will have no peace, while if they overpower 
them, they will hereafter become objects of fear and 
jealousy to us, possessing a country so great and so 
much more fruitful than ours. These are the very 
things, it seems to me, which Scipio clearly dis- 
cerned when he advised us to yield to the prayers of 
the Carthagirians. Let us then grant their request 
and that of our general.” 

62. When he had thus spoken, Publius Cornelius, views of 
a relative of Cornelius Lentulus, who was then Spies 
consul and who expected to be Scipio’s successor, 
replied thus : “In war, gentlemen, that which is ex- 
pedient is alone advantageous. We are told that 
this city is still powerful. So much the more ought 
we to be on our guard against treachery joined to 
power, and to crush the power in time since we can- 
not extinguish the treachery. No time can be better 
chosen to free ourselves from all fear of the Car- 
thaginians than the present, when they are weak and 
poor, and before they again accumulate strength and 
resources. Not that I would evade the claims of 
justice, but I do not think that we can be accused of 
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CAP. — d0fav olcecOas tTHv ToALW eri Kapyndoviors, 
ol. qapa pev Tas ebrpagias adixodor Kai évuBpi- 
Sovow és &ravras, ev 8 tais cuphopais tapa- 
‘Kanroda, dv &€ tixywow, evOds eri tails cuv- 
Onxats petatiMevtat. Kal ovte oovddv éotiv 
> a ION ” , o a 2 > an 
avtois aidws ote AOyos Spxwv: ods obTOs akLot 
mepicatev dia véyerw Oeov Kal davOporwv 
POdvov. eyo 8 adrovs jyotpat tots Oeovs és 
tode THY Kapyndova repreveyxety, iva Sao Tote 
Sixnv tis doeBeias of nal mepl Xxediav Kal 
I8npiav nai Iradiav nai ev adtii TH AtBun, Kat 
mpos nuas Kal mpos Tos GAXovs aArravtas, ael 
ouveriPevto Kal Tap@pKovy Kai Sewa Kal oyéTrALa 
4 La 2: EA e a Q a ec , 
pov. av Ta adrdOTpLa div mpd TOV jyeTépwv 
diéEcm, iva edfte mdvtas epnoOncopévous 
Kapyndoviors, ef dixny Soier. ; 
2 / t > 4 > a 
63. Odrot ZaxavOaious, rod I Bnpias éexipavi, 
ohict te avtois évotrovéov Kal pirny nuiv, 4Bndov 
éxtewvay ovdev adixodvtas. obror Novxepiay prn- 
* a ra t , ? , 
Koov hua éml cuvOnnn NaBovrTes, Kal opocavtes 
ov dvo ipations exactov amodvosy, THY pev 
Bovrny avtav és ta Badavela ovvéxrercay cal 
broxaiovres Ta Baraveta atrénviEav, tov bé Sipov 
amivta KaTnxovticav. Axeppavav 5¢ thv Boudnv 
? a ? 4 | 8 \ \ 4 
€v orroveais és TA ppéata évéBanrov, kal Ta hpéata 
énéxooav. Mapxov te Kopyijdvov trarov ipe- 
Tepov Spxos atatHoartes Hryayou pev ws erioKe- 
opevov avTa@v Tov otpaTnyor appwotodvta, 
- \ > Pa > , > 
cuvapracavtes b€ amnyayov és ArBuny éx Xuxe- 
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want of moderation toward the Carthaginians, who CHAP 
in their days of prosperity are unjust and insolent to 
everybody, but are suppliants in adversity, and then, 
if successful, break treaties as soon as they are made. 
They have neither respect for treaties nor regard for 
their oaths—these people whom this gentleman 
thinks we ought to spare, in order that we may avoid 
the indignation of the Gods and the censures of men. 
I think that the Gods themselves have brought Car- 
thage into this plight in order to punish at last for 
their former impiety those who in Sicily, in Spain, 
in Italy, and in Africa itself, in dealing with us and 
with all others, were always making covenants and 
breaking oaths, and committing outrageous and savage 
acts. Of these things I will give you some foreign 
examples before I speak of those that concern our- 
selves, in order that you may know that all men will 
rejoice over the Carfhaginians if they are brought to 
condign punishment. 

63. “The people of Saguntum, a noble city of The crimes 
Spain, in league with themselves and friendly to us, °f “arthase 
they slaughtered to the last man, although they had 
given no offence. Those of Nuceria, a town subject 
to us, surrendered to them under a sworn agreement 
that they might depart with two garments each. 
They shut the senators of Nuceria up in a bath-room 
and suffocated them with heat. Then they shot the 
common people with arrows as they were going away. 
After entering into a treaty with the Senate of 
Acerra they threw them into wells and then filled up 
the wells with earth. Our consul, Marcus Cornelius, 
they lured by false oaths to an interview with their 
general, who pretended | to be sick, and then seized 
and carried him prisoner from Sicily into Africa 
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CAP. Nias aiypdrwrov peta dvo Kal eixoor vedv. Exret- 

™ vay 88 al ‘PiryAov aixiodpevot, otpatnyov Erepov 
quav, om evopxias éraveNOovta mpos adrovs. 
bca 8 ’AvviBas 4 Todcuav 7 evedpedor 7 trap- 
opxav & Te moves Kal otpatomeda Huav Kal 
Anyov és Tovs TUUpayous eSpace Tos avTOD, Tas 
Te TONES TOPO@Y Kal TOs a’T@ cVaeTpATEVoapé- 
vous KaTakaivov, paxpov dv ein Katadéyerv. WAH 
étt TeTpaxdcia nuov avéotncev adotn. tors & 
aixwaddrous HuaY TOS uev és Tappous Kal TroTa- 
pous éuBardvtes os yepipars éréBawwov, tors Se 
tois éhéhacw bréBarXor, Tors & aGdAjdots povo- 
payely éxédevov, ddeApors adeAois cuvirtavres 
kat matépas viots. Ta cy evaryxos tadra, meph 
eipnuns empéoBevov évtad0a Kai tapexdXovv Kar 
@pvvov, kal ot mpéoBes avtav ér Twaphoay, ev 
dé ArBin tas vads jydv Sinpratov nat Tods 
oTpatiwtas KaTédeov. TocovTOY avTois Kal dvoias 
81a THY @pornta Tepiertiv. 

64. Tovrous ov tis éotiv éXeos 4 peTpromrdbaa 
map érépwv, Tois ovdéey pérptov ovd’ Hyepov és 
ovdévas eipyacpévois; Tots, Oomep pn UauTriwy, 
ei EAdBovTo Nuav, ovd av dvopa ‘Pwopaiwy bo- 
Aurovew; GAAA wiatis éotl BéBavos 4 Seka. 
mota; tis omovdy, Tis Opxos bv ovKn émdtnoav; 
tis 5é cuvOjnn nat yapis és fv ovy BBpicav; py 
pipno@pela, dnoiv, adtovs. tiva yap cuvOnxnv 
Huets AVomEV Of pnTo Te cuvOépevot; AAAA THY 
@poTnTa, dyoiv, avTav pH pipnodpeOa. didovs 
odv Kal cvppdyovs TwoncopeOa tovs @poTdrous; 
ovdérepa TovTe@y déia, adr’ émitpedatwocay jpiv 
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with twenty-two of our ships. They put another 
general of ours, Regulus, to death with torture after 
he had gone back to them in accordance with his 
oath. The acts perpetrated by Hannibal himself in 
war, by stratagem and by perjury, against our cities 
and armies, and at last against his own allies, destroy- 
ing their cities and slaughtering their soldiers serving 
with him, it would take too long to enumerate. In 
a word, 400 of our towns were depopulated by him. 
They cast our men, whom they had taken prisoners, 
into ditches and rivers, making bridges of their 
bodies to pass over. They had them trodden under 
foot by elephants. They made them fight with each 
other, brothers against brothers and fathers against 
sons. And just now, while they were here treating 
for peace, and beseeching us, and taking oaths, and 
while their ambassadors were still among us, they 
seized our ships in Africa and put our men in chains. 
To such a pitch of madness have they been brought 
by the practice of cruelty. 

64. “ What pity, therefore, or what moderation is 
due from others to these Carthaginians, who have 
never exercised moderation or clemency towards 
anyone, and who, as Scipio says, would have ex- 
punged the very name of Rome if they had van- 
quished us? But the right hand, he says, is a sure 
pledge. How so? What treaty, what oath, have 
they not trampled under foot? We should not 
imitate them, this gentleman says. What treaty can 
we violate when we have not yet made any? But 
we should not imitate their cruelty, he says. Ought 
we then to make the most cruel people in the world 
our friend and allies? Neither of these things is 
desirable. Let them surrender at discretion, as is the 
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CAP. abrods vopw verixnudvav, ds ToAXdol spas érré- 
Ix , 8 ¢ a Vag 80 
tpevay, cxeropeba 8 hyuets. eal 5 te dv Sdper, 
eloovras ydpw, ody ouvOnxny vouifovtes elvar. 
Siapépee S& rTovtTow sExdtepoy dde. péype pev 
cvvrTiPevtar, TapaBnoovrat KaOdmep Kal mwddaL, 
mpopaci dei tiva THY svvOnKadv péporTes ws ev 
> a 2 , % > / > 
aitais nraTTwpévorr ta 8 adyudiroya edmpo- 
gdoota. Stav 8 trapaddow aidtovs, cal ta 
[4 , ‘ % , 24? eA 
brrvAa TapeAoucOa, Kai Ta oopata éf’ Hyiv 
yévnta, nai wecbdow St. pndey avtois éoriv 
iSiov, Ta pev hporvypata aitoy KataRyjcerat, 
> t4 > a ? e aA 4 e 
ayarnoovot & 6 tt dv wap nudv AdBwow ws 
GAdétpiov. el pev odv Leitiov érépas Soxei, Tas 
yvopas exete ovyxpiver, ei S& ouvOnoera 
Kapxndovios yopls tyav, ti nal éréoredrev 
byiv; éyo péev yap, os dyiv Kupiows ovot mept 
tovde Kpivat, tv yvounv elarov, Av ~vopita 
ovvoicew TH Tone.” 
65. Toratra pev nat 6 T[dadz0os elev: 4 88 
\ > xe 4 a LJ \ 
Bovry kat’ dvdpa map’ éxdotov Wipov Frew, Kat 
és Ti Leumiwvos yvounv ai mdetovs cvvéSpapov. 
eylyvorto oby ai cvvOjKat, Tpita aide, ‘Papaias 
cal Kapyndoviows mpos adrnrous. nal 6 LKurtov 
, 4 
és abtas éddxeu pddvota Tovs ‘Pwpaious évaya- 
yéoOau, cite Thy cipnuévev odvexa Koyo pov, etre 
3 aA € 
@¢§ apxobdv ‘Pwpaious és ebruyiay 7d povny ade- 
rér Pau Kapyndovious THY tyenoviav: ciat yap of 
kal 768e vouifovaw, abror és ‘Papatov codpor- 
apov eOedjoar yeltova Kal avtimadov adrois 
poBov és del xatadurreiv, iva py wore éEuBpiceav 
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custom of the vanquished, and as many others have cHaP. 
surrendered to us, and then we will see what we will 
do. Whatever we accord to them they will then take 
in the light of a favour and not of a bargain. There 
is this difference between the two plans. As long as 
we treat with them they will violate the treaties as 
they have heretofore, always making some excuse 
that they were overreached, for doubtful points always 

. provide plausible grounds for dispute. But when 
they surrender at discretion, and we take away their 
arms, and when their persons are in our possession 
and they see that there is nothing they can call 
their own, their spirits will be tamed and they will 
welcome whatever we allow them to have, as a gift 
bestowed upon them by us. If Scipio thinks differ- 
ently you have the two opinions to choose from. If 
he is going to make peace with the Carthaginians 
without you, why did he send word to you at all? 
For my part, I have given to you, as to judges who 
are really going to exercise a judgment on the 
matter in hand, the opinion which | think will be 
for the advantage of the city.” 

65. After Publius had spoken, the Senate took a The Senate 
vote on the question, and the majority agreed with ine, 
Scipio. Thus a third treaty was made between the treaty 
Romans and the Carthaginians. Scipio was thought 
to have urged this policy upon the Romans, either 
for the reasons mentioned above, or because he 
considered it a sufficient success for Rome to have 
taken the supremacy away from Carthage. There 
are some who think that in order to preserve the 
Roman discipline he wished to keep a neighbour sc. 201 
and rival as a perpetual menace, so that they might 
never become intoxicated with success and careless 
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Car. év peyéBer TuXxNS Kal dyepiuvig. Kal rode odTw 
Ppovnca: Tov Ukimiwva ov word barepov keine 
trois ‘Pwpaiows Kadtov, érimdirrav tapwtvp- 
pévos Kata “Podov. o S& Lecriwv tadta cvvbé- 
pevos ex ArBins és thy “Itadiav ravtl T@ oTpaTe 
diémrer, cal és rHv “Pouny éonravve OprapBevur, 
emipavéotata 51 TY 1pd avTod. 

66. Kal o tpomo;, 6 Kal viv er xpdpevor 
Siaterodow, éori todcde. éorepdvwvras 
Graves, hryodvtas 8& cadmixtal Te Kal Kadvpwv 
dakar, mupyou Te TapadépovTar pupnpata Tov 
ciAnupévov Torewv, Kal ypadal cal oynpara TeV 
yeyovorar, elra xpvads Kal dpyupos adorpavros Te 
Kal ceonpac pévos Kal el Te ToLoUTOTpOTOV AAXo, Kal 
orépavor dcois Tov oTpaTnyoy apeTns Evexa ava- 
Sodow 4 Toes 7) cUppayo } Ta bm’ adT@ otpato- 
meda. Boes & én roiade deveoil, nal édépavtes 
hoay érd rots Bovai, cal Kapyndovioy abrav xal 
Nopddwv ico Tov Hyepovey édXndOncav. avrod 
& hyotvra: tod aotparnyod paBdodxyoer powvixods 
xiTavas évdedundtes, nal yopos xiGapiotav te 
kal tiruprotav, és plunua Tuppynmixis ropris, 
meprelwopévo, te Kal aotepdvny ypvony éruxei- 
pevor: toa te Baivovow év rake peta @dfjs Kal 
per opyjoews. Avdovs abtovs Kadovow, Ste 
(oluar) Tuppnvol Avddy doko. tovtay dé tis 
év peo@, woppvpay wodnpyn Tepixeipevos Kat 
yédia nal otperta dmd xpvaod, sxnpaTiveras 
Tovkidws és yédwTa ws érropxYovpevos TOS TroNe- 
bios. él 8 abt@ Oupsarnpiov wAHO0s, naia . 
aotparnyos éml tois Oupsauacw, ef appatos , 
KaTayeypappévov troixihws, gotertat pev amd 
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by reason of the greatness of their prosperity. That onap. 
Scipio had this feeling, Cato, not long after, publicly 
declared to the Romans when he reproached them 

for undue severity towards the Rhodians. When Scipio's 
Scipio had concluded the treaty, he sailed from 
Africa to Italy with his whole army, and made a 
triumphal entry into Rome far more splendid than 

that of any of his predecessors. 

66. The form of the triumph (which the Romans Form of 
still continue to employ) was as follows: All who were nee 
in the procession wore crowns. Trumpeters led the 
advance and wagons laden with spoils. Towers were 
borne along representing the captured cities, and 
pictures showing the exploits of the war; then gold 
and silver coin and bullion, and whatever else they 
had captured of that kind: then came the crowns 
that had been given to the general as a reward for 
his bravery by cities, by allies, or by the army itself. 
White oxen came next, and after them elephants 
and the captive Carthaginian and Numidian chiefs 
Lictors clad in purple tunics preceded the general ; 
also a chorus of harpists and pipers, in imitation of 
an Etruscan procession, wearing belts and golden 
crowns, and they march in regular order, keeping | 
step with song and dance. They are called Lydi 
because, as I think, the Etruscans were a Lydian 
colony. One of these, in the middle of the pro- 
cession, wearing a purple cloak reaching to the 
feet and golden bracelets and necklace, caused 
laughter by making various gesticulations, as though 
he were dancing in triumph over the enemy. Next 
came a number of incense-bearers, and after them 
the general himself on a chariot embellished with 
various designs, wearing a crown of gold and precious 
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xpva0d Kai AiBwy ToduTipwr, Ertartar 8 és Tov 
TaTplov TpoTroYv. Troppipar, aaTépwv ypvodv 
evupacpévov, xal axnmrpov é& édépavtos péper, 
kal Sadprvnv, iv del ‘Pwpato. vopifover vixns 
atpBorov. émiBatvovo. § atte emi Oo appa 
maicés Te Kal TapOéva, Kai émi TaY Tapnopwy 
éxatépwOev n0eo auyyevels. Kal TaperovTa 
Scot Tapa TOV TOAEMOY Haoav avTS ypapparels TE 
kal banpéra Kal bTacmicTai. Kai peT exeivous 
2) oTpatia Kata Te tras kal rakes, ecrepavwpéern 
maca Kal Sapvnpopodca: oi dé apiotels nal Ta 
dpioteia émixewtar. nal tov apyovtav ods pep 
érrasvovay, ods 8¢ oxdmrovow, obs 88 apéyouor: 
aderns yap 6 OpiajeBos, al ev éEovoia réyew 6 
tt Oérorev. adixopevos 5& és Td Karer@rov o 
Leuriov Thy pev Touhy Katéravoeyv, eictia Se 
Tovs pirous, damep Bos eatin, és TO lepov. 
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67. Kai réros exe “Papaious o Sevrepos mpos 
Kapyndoviovs 1érepos, apEdpevos ard "I Bnpias, 
rAn—as & év AtBin és tacde Tas epi abtijs 
Kapynddvos oovdds. xal odvpmiddes év tots 
"“EAAnow hoav audi tas éxatov cal tecoapa- 
Kovra Kal tésoapas. Maccavaoons 5 Kap- 

mSoviors Te pnvicov kal “Pwpaiow Sapper éaé- 
Baie yi ToMrAH Tov Kapyndovioy as yevopéern 
mote éavtod. Kal of Kapyndomuo “Pwpaious 
tmapexddovv afict Maccavaconv avvaddd€ar. 
ot & éreurov dvadnaxrds, ols elpnto cupmrpdc- 
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stones, and dressed, according to the fashion of the cHap. 
country, in a purple toga inwoven with golden stars. 
He bore a sceptre of ivory, and a laurel branch, 
which is always the Roman symbol of victory. 
Riding in the same chariot with him were boys and 
girls, and on the trace-horses on either side of him 
young men, his own relatives. Then followed those 
who had served him in the war as secretaries, aids, 
and armour-bearers. After these came the army 
arranged in squadrons and cohorts, all of them 
crowned and carrying laurel branches, the bravest of 
them bearing their military prizes. They praised 
some of their captains, derided others, and reproached 
others; for in a triumph everybody is free, and 
is allowed tv say what he pleases. When Scipio 
arrived at the Capitol the procession came to an end, 
and he entertained his friends at a banquet in the 
temple, according to custom. 


Xx 


67. Tuus the second war between the Romans and cHap, 
the Carthaginians, which began in Spain and 
terminated in Africa with the aforesaid treaty 
concerning Carthage itself, came to an end. This 
was about the 144th Olympiad according to the 
Greek reckoning. Presently Masinissa, being in- Masinissa’s 
censed against the Carthaginians and relying on the depred=- 
-friendship of the Romans, seized a considerable part 
of the territory belonging to the former on the 
ground that it had once belonged to himself. The 
Carthaginians appealed to the Romans to bring Masi- 
nissa to terms. The Romans accordingly sent 
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CaP. cew dca Sivawro Maccavdcon. obtw pév Thy 
viv dretéueto Kapyndoviov 6 Maccavdcans, 
kal cuvOijxat Kapyndoviois Kal mpos rtévde 
éyévovto, at Svéwewvay és &ry mevtixovta, ev 
ols pdrtota 4 Kapynder eipnvedovca cuaras 
és péya Suvdpews Kal evavdpias #rOev &« Te 
mediov edixaprias cal Oaddoons edxatpias. 

68. Kai edOus, olov év tats edtuyiais yiryverat, 
ot pev eppwludiov, ot dé édnpoxpadritov, ols 8& 
hpecxe Maccavacons. iyyobvt0 8 éxdotwv of Kar 
d0fn nai dpeth mpovxovtes, Thy pév popaitorvtwr 
6 péyas “Avvwr, trav 8& aipovpévwy ta Macoa- 
vdooou ’AvviBas 6 wap émixadovpevos, tov Sé 
Snpoxpativovtwy ’Apiryap, 6 Lavvirns émovupov 
hv, kai KapOdrav- of pudrdtavtes ‘Popatous te 
KeariBnpor morepovvtas cat Maccavdcony ém- 
koupobvta vig mpos érépav “IBipwv ovyxenret- 
opévy, reiBover Tov KapOddwva BorOapyov évra, 
kai emi tH8e Th apy THY Yopay TepuovTa, 
embéaOat trois Maccavdocou oxnvoupévors év 
dupiroyp yi. 6 8¢ «al éxrewé twas abtev Kal 
Nelav mepinrace, Kal Tods év Tois dypois AlBvas 
éml tovs Nouadas Hryeipev. ddr Te WOARA avtois 
épya Toréuwv és GAAHAOUS yiyveral, pévpr ‘Po- 
paiwy Erepor mpéaBes emrArOov és Svadrveess, ols 
Gpoiws eipnto Maccavdcan Bonbeiv adijXws. Kai 
€BeBaiwcay ois 7 Maccavacon dca mpoetnrs- 
get, peta rtéxvys, wde. eitrov pev ovddev odds 
jeovoav, wa ph te aos év diy Macoavdcons 
e€hatroiro, &v peop S duoiv yevopevos Tas Xeipas 
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arbitrators, but told them to favour Masinissa as much CHAP. 
as they could. Thus Masinissa appropriated a part 

of the territory of the Carthaginians, and they made a 
treaty with him also which lasted about fifty years, 
during which Carthage, blessed with unbroken peace, 
advanced greatly in population and power by reason 

of the fertility of her soil and her advantageous 
position on the coast. 

68. Very soon (as frequently happens in periods of ».c. 198 
prosperity) factions arose. There was a Roman Fections 
_ party, a democratic party, and a party which 

favoured Masinissa. Each had leaders of eminent 
reputation and bravery. Hanno the Great was 
the leader of the Romanizing faction: Hannibal, 
surnamed the Starling, was the chief of those who 
favoured Masinissa; and Hamilcar surnamed the 
Samnite, and Carthalo, of the democrats. The latter 
party, watching their opportunity while the Romans 
were at war with the Celtiberians, and Masinissa was 
marching to the aid of his son, who was surrounded 
by other Spanish forces, persuaded Carthalo (the 
commander of auxiliaries and in discharge of that 
office going about the country), to attack the subjects of 
Masinissa, who were encamped on disputed territory. 
Accordingly he slew some of them, carried off booty. 
and incited the rural Africans against the Numidians, 
Many other hostile acts took place on both sides, »« 182 
until the Romans again sent envoys to restore peace, 
telling them as before to help Masinissa secretly. 
They artfully confirmed Masinissa in the possession of 
what he had taken before, in this way. They would 
neither say anything nor listen to anything, so that 
Masinissa might not be worsted in the controversy, 
but they stood between the two litigants and 
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CAP. Suéatrnoav: nai Todt Hv avtots KéXevoMA TpOS 

> , > , > 4 > o@ e 

appotépous és Siadvoes. ov mordv 8 botepoy o 
Maccavdcons jydisBytrer Kal tdaY AeEyopéver 
peydrov rediov cal yopas TEVvTiKoVvTa TodEwr, 
jv Tioxav mpocayopevovar. ép’ ols mddw ot 
Kapynddvios xatépuyov él ‘Pwpaiovs. of 8 ié- 
oXovTO pev avTois Kal,toTe mpéeaBets Téurpery és 
Siarrav, dérpupav 8& &ws eixacay TwoAda Ta 
Kapyndoviov dep dapat. 

69. Kat rore mpéoBes ereumov érépous te - 
kal Kdtwva, of és thy dpiroyov yhv adu- 
Kopevor nkiouy apiaw dpporépous rept dmavtwv 
émitpénew. Maccavacons pév ovv, ola mdeo- 
vextdv nal ‘Pwpaiows det Oappav, érérpenev, 
oi Kapynbovioe & tr@mrevov, rel kai tods mpo- 
Tepov joecav ovK ed Sixdoavtas. Epacav odv 
Tas auvOnxas Tas emi xumiwvos ovdév yon lew 
Sixdv ovde SiopOwcews, boa pn é€ adbtav mapa- 
Batveras pova. of § ovK avacxopevor rept pépous 
Sixdlew érravjecay, Kal THY Xwpav TeptecKorroun, 
axpiBds Te eipyaopévny Kal KaTacKevds peyddas 
éyovaav. eldov Se nal thy Tod écedOdvtes, bon 
re Thy Suvayiw Rv, Kal wAHOos Soov niEnro ex 
THs ob pd TwoAAOD KaTa Xuitiwva ScapOopas. 
émavenOovtes te és ‘Pwopunv, eppatov ov fnrov 
padrXov 4 poBov yéwew avdtois TA Kapyndoviwr, 
morews Sucpevois tocjade Kal yelTovos edyepas 
obtws av€avoperns. Kai o Kdtwv padota édeyev 
ov mote “Pwpaiows BéBasov ovdé thv édevOepiay 
écecOar mp éeFeretv Kapynddva. dv 1 Bovdry 
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stretched out their hands, and this was their way of cHapP. 
commanding both to keep the peace. Not long 
afterward Masinissa raised a dispute about the land *° 7” 
known as the “big fields” and the country 
belonging to fifty towns, which is called Tysca. 
Again the Carthaginians had recourse to the Romans, 
Again the latter promised to send envoys to arbitrate 

the matter, but they delayed until they conjectured 

that the Carthaginian interests were almost entirely, 
ruined. ; 

69. They then sent the envoys, and among others &<. 187 
Cato. These went to the disputed territories and The visit 
asked that both parties should submit all their ° 
differences to them. Masinissa, who was seizing 
more than his share and who always had confidence 
in the Romans, consented; but the Carthaginians 
were suspicious, because they knew that the former 
ambassadors had given unfair decisions. They said 
therefore that there was no need to have a 
dispute and a correction of the treaty made .with 
Scipio, and that they only complained about trans- 
gressions of it. As the envoys would not consent to 
arbitrate on the controversy in parts, they returned 
home. But they carefully observed the country ; 
they saw how diligently it was cultivated, and what 
valuable resources it possessed. They entered the 
city too and saw how greatly it had increased in power 
and population since its overthrow by Scipio not long 
before; and when they returned to Rome they 
declared that Carthage was to them an object of 
apprehension rather than of jealousy, a great and 
hostile city, near at hand, and growing thus easily. 
Cato especially said that even the liberty of Rome 
would never be secure until Carthage was destroyed. 
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cap. ruvOavopévn Expive péev Torepeiv, ere © expnte 

* mpopdcewr, kai tiv Kpiow dardppytov elxov. 
Kdtwva & é& éxeivov dpaciv év tH BovrAy ovveyxei 
yvoun réyew, Kapynddva pr eivat, Lxeriwva Se 
tov Naouxady ta évavtia akwoiv, Kapyndova éav, 
és oBov dpa xal rovde “Papaiwy éxdvartwpévov 
70n. 

70. Kapyndovior 8 ot Snuoxpatifovtes tous Ta 
‘Maccavacoou dppovoivtas é£éBador, és Teroapa- 
kovra pddota séytas, Kal Wihov émjveyxayv 
puyiis, cal tov Sjpov opxacay ynre xatabeEeo Gai 
mote pyre aveEerOat TOV NeyovTwY KaTadéxer Oat. 
ot & éFerabévres eri tov Maccavdcony xarté- 
guyov, kai éEdtpuvoy és modenov. 6 b€ nal avros 
ovtTas éywov ereyutre THY Traidwy és Kapyndova 
Tordoonv te nal Miriwrar, afiav bevash soul 
tous &: abrov éFeAnrapévovs. tovTois Tpoctodat 
Tas mvAaS 6 BonOapyos amréxrece, Seioas wn TOY 
Shpov of auyyevels tay hevysvtwy Kxatabdaxpv- 
ceiav. Tordcon Sé xal éravovts ’Apirxap 6 
Lavvitns éréBet0, nal twas péev Extewvev, avrov 
8e CopyBycev, é’ ols 6 Maccavdcons mpopdcess 
tdode movovpevos érroddpKe. tod ‘Opdcxora. 
kal rhode Tapa tas cuvOjKas épiépevos. oi bé 
Kapyndevios refois pév Stopupios xab revra- 
Kirxtrtous, immedos dé modTiKOis TeTpaxocias, 
*AadpotBa rod tore cpav BonOdpyov otpary- 
yodrros, éml Tov Maccavdoony éotpatevov. xat 
TAnciacaciv avtois “Agacis te Kai LovBas 
takiapyo. tod Maccavdcooov, SieveyOévres tt 
tots Tatat Maccavdacov, mpocéspamov és avto- 
porlav imméas ayovtes éEaxtaytAiovs, ols érrapBeis 
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When the Senate learned these things it resolved cHap. 
upon war, but still needed a pretext, and meanwhile 
concealed its determination. It is said that Cato, from 

that time, continually expressed the opinion in the 
Senate that Carthage must not exist. Scipio Nasica 

held the contrary opinion, that Carthage ought to be 
spared so that the Roman discipline, which was 
already relaxing, might be preserved through fear 

of her. 

70. The democratic faction in Carthage drove out . 152 
the leaders of the party favouring Masinissa, to the var with 
number of about forty, and also carried a vote 
of banishment, and made the people swear that they 
should never be taken back, and that the question 
of taking them back should never be discussed. The 
banished men took refuge with Masinissa and urged 
him to declare war. He, nothing loath, sent two 
of his sons, Gulussa and Micipsa, to Carthage to 
demand that those who had been expelled on his 
account should be taken back. When they came to 
the city gates the captain of auxiliaries shut them 
out, fearing lest the relatives of the exiles should 
prevail with the multitude by their tears. As 
Gulussa was returning Hamilcar the Samnite set 
upon him, killed some of his attendants, and 
thoroughly frightened him. Thereupon Masinissa, 
making this an excuse, laid siege to the town of 
Oroscopa, which he desired to possess contrary to 
the treaty. The Carthaginians with 25,000 foot and 
400 city horse under Hasdrubal, who was then their 5.c. 150 
captain of auxiliaries, marched against Masinissa. 

At their approach, Asasis and Suba, Masinissa’s 
lieutenants, on account of some difference with his 
sons, deserted with 6000 horse. Encouraged by this 
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cap. o ’AgdpovBas petertpatomrésevey eyyutépw Tod 


t A 3 a > f > , 
Baciréas, nal év tats axpoBoriats él xpeeoodvev 
hv. 0 5 Macaavdcans évedpetiwr adrov bTexwpet 
Kat’ OAtyov ola pevywv, ws mpoonyaryev és Tediov 
péya Kat Epnpov, ob ravtayobev oa a Kat 
dmroxpnyva Kal ayopas amopia. Tote émri- 
atpéas éotpatomédevey év Tots medivois: 6 Se 
"AcdpovBas és tods Adguvs ws dsyupwTépous 
avéSpapev. 

71. Kat ot pév tis émiovons Euedrrov és yeipas 
€, Ls ‘A + 

HEew, Levtiov & 6 vewrepos, 6 tHv Kapynddva 

€ da . 
voTepov éXav, UTroatpatevdpevos TOTe Aevagrr@ 
KeatiBnpot Todepovyte, és tov Macoavdcaony 
apixveito meudpbels édpavtas aityaat. Kat 
avt@ Maccavdcons, tod .capartos ws és padyny 
émripedovpevos, imméas anavray ereprpe, cal Tov 
maiowy ticiv éxédeveyv édAOdvTa viodé-acOas. 
abtos 8 du’ ép tov otparoy ékéraccev, dySor- 
KovTa pev Kal oxT@ yeyoves érn, inmevor & ert 
KapTep@s Kai yupvov tov iamov avaBaiverv, os 
Gos éoti Nopior, cal otpatnyav Kal HaXopevos. 
cial yap AuBiwv ot Nowades edpwototarot, Kai 
paxpoBiwv évtwv paxpoBidrato. aitiov 8 icws 

[4 \ > x - 4 2 y La , 
6 TE YElmwy ov TrOAU Kpvos Exar, [Up ob POcipeTas 
wdvta,| Kal To Oépos ov Kataxaiov datrep AiOtomas 
te xat Ivdovs. 8:0 cal rev Onpiav Ta Suvatwrata 

CA id col ia e ww oJ ¢ u 
Hoe 9 yh Péper, Kal of dvdpes év brraiOpe Kai 
€ ‘ € n 

moavats eioly dei. OdiyoS TE © Olvos avTois, Kal 

mY a £: nm > 4 € 
tpop) waow amd} Te Kal evTeAys. oO ev 
89 Maccavaoons émiBas tnmou Svexooper Tov 
ortparov, kal AcdpovBas avrekivye tov iStov avre@, 

‘\ n a \ A nr 

TOAD THIOOS* 75n yap Kal rHde wool wpocedn- 
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accession, Hasdrubal] moved his forces nearer to the cyap. 
king and in some skirmishes gained the advantage. X 
But Masinissa, laying a trap for him, retired little by 
little as if in flight, until he had drawn him into 

a great desert surrounded by hills and crags, and 
destitute of provisions. Then turning about he 
pitched his camp in the open plain, but Hasdrubal 
drew up among the hills as being a stronger position. 

71. They were to fight the following day. Scipio A batue 
the younger, who afterwards captured Carthage, and Yivinissa 
who was then serving under Lucullus in the war 
against the Celtiberians, came to Masinissa’s camp, 
having been sent thither to procure elephants. 
Masinissa, as he was preparing his own person for 
battle, sent a body of horse to meet him, and charged 
some of his sons to receive him when he should 
arrive. At daylight he put his army in order of 
battle in person, for although he was eighty-eight 
years old ie was still a vigorous horseman and rode 
bareback, as is the Numidian custom, both when 
fighting and when performing the duties ofa general. 
Indeed, the Numidians are the most robust of all 
_ the African peoples and are the longest-lived of 
all those long-lived nations. The reason probably 
is that their winter is not cold enough to do them 
much harm and their summer is not so extremely 
hot as that of Ethiopia and India ; for which reason 
also this country produces the most powerful wild 
beasts, and the men are always working and in the 
open air, while they drink very little wine and their 
food is simple and frugal. When Masinissa, upon 
his charger, drew up his army Hasdrubal drew up 
his in opposition, its numbers being great, since on 
his side also many recruits had flocked in from the 
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caP. AWOecav ex THs ywpas. 6 5€ Lxuriwv eOedto Thy 
- payny ad’ inrod xaOdrep éx Oedtpov. éereyé 
TE TOANAKLS DOTEPOY, ayaot cuvevey Gels TroLKinoLs, 
ovTote de HoOivat pdvov yap én tovde Tov 
movov appovtis lev, pvpiddas avdp@v cvviovaas 
és paynv evdexa. edeyé te ceuvivav So po 
aitod thy todvde Oday ideiy ev te Tpaoike 
moréue, Tov Ala amo ris"18ns cab rov Tlocedava 

éx LapoOpaens. 

72. Tevowévns 5€ tis payns és vinta at’ jois, 
kal Torey ecovTwy éxatépwber, Boker ei 
Kpeacdvev 6 Maccavacons yevécOar. Kal avta 
broatpépovts amd Tod épyov 6 LKiTtiwy aPOn. 
6 68 abrov ola didov éx wrdmrov tepieiwe Oepa- 
mevov. Srep of Kapyndoviot pabdvtes, éd€éovt0 Tob 
Lutriwvos mpds Maccavdoony ofas suvadrd£at. 
6 S¢ curypyaye pev adtous, yuyvopévwn Sé rpoxd1- 
sew of Kapyndovno: t@ Maccavdoon thy pev 
mepl To “Ewropiov ynv edeyov peOnoew, nai 
apyupiou Tdédavra, dace Svaxcova abrixa Kai 
dxTaKoata civ Xpove, TOUS 8 abropodous alrobvros 
ovx biréctycav ovd axodcat, GAN admpaxtor 
SvexplOncav. Kal Lniriwy pev és 1Bnpiav exo 
tovs édéhavras éravyet, Maccavdoons $é tov 

odov Tav ToAcuLwV TepLiTadpEedoas, épvracce 
pndeuiav avdtois ayopav éopéperOar. ov8 aAdws 
éyyos Fv ovdér, Pre kal avT@ pordus ex paxpow 
ohddpa émipoxOas épépeto oriy~n. *AadpovBas 
& edOds pev edoxee SivacOar Svexrraica: rovs 
moeulous éppouévp ere cad arabet TH oTpare, 
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country. Scipio witnessed this battle from a height, cHaP. 
as one views a spectacle in a theatre. He often 

said afterwards that he had been present at many 
contests, but never enjoyed any other so much, for 
here only had he seen at his ease 110,000 men join 
battle. He added with an air of solemnity that 
only two before him had seen such a spectacle : 
Jupiter from Mount Ida, and Neptune from Samo- 
thrace, in the Trojan war. 

72. The battle continued from dawn till night, 
many falling on both sides, and it seemed that 
Masinissa had the advantage. As he was returning 
from the field Scipio presented himself, and Masinissa 
greeted him with the greatest cordiality, having been 
a friend of his grandfather. When the Carthaginians 
learned of this they besought Scipio to make terms 
for them with Masinissa. He brought them to a 
conference, and the Carthaginians made proposals 
that they would surrender to Masinissa the territory 
belonging to the town of Emporium and give him 
200 talents of silver now and 800 talents later. 
But when he asked for the deserters they would 
not even hear of it. So they separated without 
coming to an agreement. Then Scipio returned to 
Spain with his elephants, but Masinissa drew a line of 
circumvallation around the hill where the enemy 
were encamped and prevented them from getting 
any food brought in. Nor could any be found in 
the neighbourhood, for it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he could procure a scant supply for 
himself from a long dist¢nce. Hasdrubal considered 
himself strong enough to break through the enemy’s 
line at once with his army, which was still in good 
health and unharmed. But having more supplies 
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cap. ayopay 8 éywv Maccavacacov mieiova mpoxa- 

/* detoOas tov Maccavdcony evopste, cal rapéepeve, 
mruvOavopevos dua Kal “Pwpaiwr ériévat rpéo Bess 
és Siardcers. of & FrAOov pév, elpnro & adtois, 
ef Macoavaoons éAaccoito, Nica THY d:at opar, 
el & él xpecocover ein, xal trapokivat. 

73. Oi pév 87 70 éaurav erpakay, 6 2 ALpos Tov 
*AcSpovBav cal rods Kapynoovious ébérpiBe- Kal 
Tols cwpace mavra, éyovres aabevas, Budcacbat 
pe obxére Tous Trohepious edvvavro, Ta 8 imotu- 
yla mparov, elta Tovs immous emt Tots bmobuyioss 
éOvov, nat indvtas é&povvtes RoOiov. Kal voowy 
a’tovs idéar macat KateNapBavoy Ex Te Tovnpias 
tTpopav nal dxuwnolas épywr Kat @pas Erous: 
ouvexéxreioTo yap és év Xwpiov Kal orevov oTpa- 
toTmedov byd0s avOpwrav év AtBin Oé€pous. 
Tay Te EVAwY avToUs és Thy Apnow émidrbvTev 
td Orda Katéxatov. Kal Tov aroOvncKoryTwY 
ovdels ob7’ éEepépero, Maccavdocou thy pura 
ov aviévros, ot’ éEexaiero EvAwy drropig. 6 ovv 
POdpos avrois Hv TroAUs Te Kal mepidbduvos, oUY- 
ovat ddwddcu Kal onmopévois cepacw. TO TE 
mrelotov 46n Tod otpatod SépOapto: Kai 7d 
bmdArourrov ovdeniay adiow érrida ocwtnpias 
Opavres, Tos avdTouorouvs vréotnaay éxdodvar 
1@ Maccavdoon, nal mevraxicxiba apyupiou 
TadavTa TevTnxovta Ereow eaveveyKeiv, Tovs TE 
guydbas chav KxatadéEacOar mapa To SpKcov, 
wat avtol did pas VAN TOUS exyOpors Kal” eva 
beEeAOciy civ yitwvioxe povp. Torseoons 8 
abtois drovet, yakeraivay Ths ov mpd ToNAOD 
Biwfews, elte ouvedotos tov matpos cite Se 
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than Masinissa he supposed that the latter would CHAP. 
offer battle. So he waited near him, hearing also 

at the same time that ambassadors were on their 

way from Rome to negotiate a peace. By and bye 
they came, having instructions if Masinissa were 
beaten to put an end to the strife, but if he were 
successful, to spur him on. And they carried out 
their orders. . 

73. In the meantime hunger wasted Hasdrubal Carthagin- 
and the Carthaginians and, being much debilitated, Pcie ee 
they were no longer able to assault the enemy. 4nd 
First they ate their pack animals, and after them their ~ 
horses, and boiled their leather straps for food. 
They also fell sick of all kinds of diseases due to bad, 
food, want of exercise, and the season, for they were 
enclosed in one place and in a contracted camp—a 
great multitude of men exposed to the heat of an 
African summer. When the supply of wood for 
cooking failed they burned their shields. They could 
not carry out the bodies of the dead because 
Masinissa kept strict guard; nor could they burn 
them for want of fuel. So there arose a destructive 
and painful pestilence among them in consequence 
of living in the stench of putrefying corpses. The 
greater part of the army was already wasted away. 

The rest, seeing no hope of escape, agreed to give 
up the deserters to Masinissa and to pay him 5000 
talents of silver in fifty years, and to take back those 
who had been banished, although this was contrary 
to their oath. They were to pass out through their 
enemies, one by one, through a single gate, and with 
nothing but a short tunic foreach. But Gulussa, full 
of wrath at the assault made upon him not long before, 
either with the connivance of his father or upon his 
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CAP. éavtod, Nopwddas tmrréas érérepapev, of ox dpv- 
vouévous, ote OrrAov éxovras és duvvay ovbte 
guyeivy bn aobevetas Suvapévous extewav. &k 
Te pupiddwy révte atpatovd Kal éxtaKiox ov 
avdpav ortyou waprrav és Kapyndova mepiecd- 
Onoay, nat obv adtois "AcdpovBas te 6 otparnyos 
Kal €repou Tay éripavav. 


XI 


cap. 74. Toudade wev 0 Maccavdacov cai Kapyn- 

Soviwy rorepos Hv, éxdéxerat § adrov 6 tpitos ev 
AiBvn nat rerevtaios ‘Pwpaiwvr. cal Kapyndonor 
t@ Macoavdocov mraicpatt ovprecovtes, a- 
aOevertatns im avtod ris modews yevouérns, 
avrov te Maccavdaonv édedoixecayv éyyis &re 
évTa peta TOAD oTpaTOD, Kal ‘Pwpyaious Suvcpe- 
vaivovtras del adios nal mpdpacw Onoopévous ta 
és tov Maccavdoonv yevopeva. ov ovdérepov 
Kax@s vrevoouv’ avtixa yap of “Pwpaior wuO0- 
pevoe otpatov éeniyyedrov és GAnv THY "ITaXay, 
THY pev xpelav ov NéyovTes, ws & dv dkéws Exorev 
és Ta Taparyyeddopeva xphoGar. wal ot Kapynds- 
viow vopivovtes exrvoev THY TMpopacw, érrEKxr- 
puocov *AcdpovBa te TH oTpaTnyncartTe Tose 
tov mpos Maccavdoony Toréuov Kal KapOdrov 
T@ BonDapye, kal et Tus Gros épijarro Tob Epyou, 
Odvarov, és éxeivous Thy aitiay Tod ToAguou Tept- 
épovres. a> te ‘Paunyv mpécBes erepurrov, of 
KaTnyopouy pev avtod Maccavdocov, xatnyépouy 
8¢ cal rdvde Td avdpav as auvvapévwv abrov 
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own motion, sent against them a body of Numidian cuap. 
cavalry as they were going out. Having neither arms * 
to resist nor strength to fly, the defenceless men 
were slain. So, out of 58,000 men composing 

the army only a few returned safe to Carthage, 
among them Hasdrubal, the general, and others of 

the nobility. 


XI 


74, Suc was the war between Masinissa and the cHap. 
Carthaginians. The third and last Punic war of the ~! 
Romans in Africa followed it. The Carthaginians »° 
having suffered this calamity at the hands of punic war 
Masinissa, and the city being much weakened by it, 
they began to be apprehensive of the king himself, 
who was still near them with a large army, and also 
of the Romans, who were always harbouring ill-will 
toward them and would make the affairs of Masinissa 
an excuse for it. They were not wrong in either 
particular. The Romans, when they learned the 
foregoing facts, straightway began to collect an army 
throughout all Italy, not saying for what it was 
intended but in order, they said, to have it ready for 
emergencies. The Carthaginians, thinking to put an 
end to the excuse, condemned Hasdrubal, who had 
conducted the campaign against Masinissa, and 
Carthalo, the captain of auxiliaries, and any others 
who were concerned in the matter, to death, putting 
the whole blame of the war upon them. They then 
sent ambassadors to Rome to complain of Masinissa, 
and at the same time to accuse these men of taking 
up arms against him ‘too hastily and rashly, and of 
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CAP. bkéws Te nal mpoTreTas Kal THY Tod és pdpact 
" &Opas euBarovrov. os 86 Tus Tov Bovreutav 
Tous mpéa Bers Hpeto Srrws ovK ev apyXy TOU ToNé- 
prov Tovs aitiovs, GANA peta THY Hooay eEeKn- 
putav, Kal mpos nds ov mpotepoy adda viv 
mpeaBeverOe, of pev atoxpicews Hrépouv, 4 Se 
Bovan marat Steyvonvia roreuhoat cal mpopa- 
aes epecxnrotca wde drrexpivato, Kapyndovious 
otra ‘Pwpaiow ixavads atroroyjcacbat. wad 
ovv ayouidvTes NpwToV, et Soxodcw dpapreiv, ti 
maGovtes amrodvaovTas TO &yxAnpa. oi S€ ob Tas 
épacay te pypati, “el td ixavoyv TrotjoerteE 
‘Pwpaios.” Cntoivtav & exeivwy & te ein 1d 
ixavov, oi pev @ovro ‘Paopaious drew trois xpth- 
pact mpooenBeivat tots él Sxumlwvos epi- 
opévors, ot be Maccavdoon Tis dupiddryou ys 
peTactTivar, amopoivtes obv mddwv és ‘Popnv 
éreprrov, kal twapexddouv yvavar cadas 6 tt 
éorly adtois To ixavov. of b¢ adOus &pacav eldévar 
Kapyndovious cadas, wat elardvtes drréreupay. 
75. OF pév 8 poBov rat arropias Hoav év 
toute, “Irv«n Sé, 4 AiBons peylorn pera Kapyn- 
Sova rods, ALypévas Te Exovea evoppous Kal oTpa- 
toTédwv Kataywyas Saypideis, EEjnovta aradious 
amo KapxnSevos ddectaca kal Karas és 1éXepov 
abrois eriKELpevn, TA Kapyndoviov dpa Kal abrn 
TOTE dmoyvotca Kal TO Wada pigos és avrovs 
expépovoa év Kap, mpéa Bes és “Pepny ere 
ob thy “Irdnny ‘Popaios 
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furnishing an occasion for an imputation of hostility omap. 
on the part of their city. When one of the senators 
-asked the ambassadors why they did not condemn 
their officers at the beginning of the war instead of 
waiting till they were beaten, and why they did not 

send their embassy before, instead of postponing it 

till now, they could not give any answer. The 
Senate, which had previously resolved upon war and No excuse 
was only seeking some petty excuse, answered that for vor 
the defence so far offered by the Carthaginians was 

not satisfactory. The latter, much disturbed, asked 
again, if they had done wrong, how they could atone 

for it. The answer was given in a word: ‘You 
must satisfy the Roman people.’ When they 
inquired amongst themselves what satisfaction 
meant, some thought that the Romans would like 

to have something added to the pecuniary fine im- 
posed by Scipio; gthers, that the disputed territory 
should be given up to Masinissa. Being therefore 
again at a loss what to do they sent another embassy 

to Rome, and asked to know exactly what satis- 
faction was required. The Romans replied that 

the Carthaginians knew perfectly well, and having 
given this answer dismissed them. : 

75. While they were in this state of fear and Utica joins 
perplexity, the city of Utica (the largest in Africa ‘"* ms 
after Carthage itself, having harbours with good 
‘anchorage and numerous landing-places for disem- 
barking armies, at a distance of sixty stades from 
Carthage and well situated as a base of operations 
against it), observing the plight the Carthaginians 
were in, and recalling their ancient animosity toward 
them at this critical moment, sent an embassy to 
Rome offering to give themselves up to the Romans. 
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caP. cal réws és Tov TéNELOV Oppuaod Te Kal TapacKev- 

* atouérn, modews dyupas oft@ Kal émicatpov 
mpoayevouerns e&épnvé te THY yveunv, Kal és TO 
Kamitorsov, obtrep ei@Oacr mept rrodépou oKo- 
melv, cvveNOovaa eyndicato Kapyndoviots trode- 
peiv. otparnyovs te Tovs tmarous avtixa éfé- 
meptrov, émt ev Tod elo) Mdwov Mavirsov, emt 
8€ rod orodov Aevxtov Madpxiov Kynvaowpivor, ols 
év drroppyrp édédexTo py avacxelv Tov TroAéwou 
mpw Kapynddva natackayar. of pev 87 Ovcavtes 
és Xuxedtav émdeov as exeiOev és tiv “ITvKeny 
StaBarodvtes, vavol 8 épépovto tevtiovta péev 
wevtnpecw, Exatov & hyuworiats, appaxrors dé Kar 
Kepkoupols Kal orpoyyvAots TONS. Kal oOTpPATOY 
Fryov oxtaxtapuptous melovs xal imméas és Tetpa- 
Kioxtdtous, apiotous atravras: as yap és érupavh 
otpatelay Kal mpodnroy édrrida Tas TU aoTaev 
eas cuppdxov Bppa, cal qoddol nal eOedovral 
mapnyyerXov. és Tov Katddovov. 

76. Kapyndoviois 5¢ mpocémecey % Te Kpiots 
Tov Trokéuou Kal TO épyov opov Si vos ayyédou- 
6 yap avtos epepé Te TO Yijdiopa Tod aodépou, 
Kal tas vais ainou mreivy él opas. éxara- 
yévtes obv dreyiyvwoKov aiTay damopia TE vedv 
kal amwrela tporddtp roajade vedtnTos, ov 
cuppdyous éxovtes, ov ptoOopopous éroipous, ov 
girovy és modopKxiay ouvevnveypévov, ovx ado 
oddév, os ev danpuxte nal taxed wodéup, od 
avrol Swapxeiv Suvdpevor ‘Pwpaiows te nat Mac- 
cavdoon. mpécBews ov érépovs és ‘Paynv 
éreprov abtoxpatopas, bin Sivasyto, TA wapovTa 
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The Senate, which had been previously eager and cHar. 
prepared for war, having gained the accession of a 
city so strong and so conveniently placed, now dis- 
closed its purpose. Assembling in the Capitol 
(where they are accustomed to deliberate on the 
subject of war), the senators voted to declare war 
against Carthage. They immediately despatched 
the consuls in command of the forces, M. Manilius 
having charge of the foot soldiers and L. Marcius 
Censorinus of the fleet, and they gave them secret 
orders not to desist from the war until Carthage was 
razed to the ground. After offering sacrifice they 
sailed for Sicily, intending to cross over thence to 
Utica. They were conveyed in 50 quinqueremes 
and 100 hemiolii,) besides many open boats, light 
ships and merchantmen. The army consisted of 
80,000 infantry and about 4000 cavalry, all the very 
best. There wasa general rush of citizens and allies 
to join this splendid expedition, and absolute con- 
fidence in the result, and many volunteers offered 
themselves for enrolment. 

76. The declaration of war and the fact that it 
had begun reached the Carthaginians by the same 
messenger, who brought both the vote of the 
Senate and the news that the fleet had already 
sailed. They were astounded, and in despair owing 
to want of ships and the recent loss of so many 
young men. They had neither allies, nor mer- 
cenaries, nor supplies for enduring a siege, nor 
anything else in readiness for this sudden and 
unheralded war, while by themselves they could 
not prevail against the Romans and Masinissa 
combined. They therefore sent another embassy to 
Rome with full powers to settle the difficulty on any 


1 A light vessel with one and a half banks of oars. 
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CAP. biabécOat. - ols 4 avyKANTOs elrrev, éay tois 
imdros ert ovow ev LuKerla, Tpedxovra Hpepav 
Tavee, of Kapynddveor tpraxoaious tods évdo£otd- 
tous copay maidas és ounpeiay rapdoxwce Kat 
TaAXa KatTakovcwow avtav, e€ev Kapyndova 
édevOépay Te kal adtovopor, kal yhv donv Exovow 
év AtBin. tadra pev és To havepdoy eyndicarTo, 
kal Tots mpéoBeow ewxav és Kapyndova dépav 
To Soypa: év atroppyT@ Sé Tols brdros éréoTELAay 
exer Oar Tov isia adpiow évreradpévor. 

77. Oi 8 Kapynddvior thy pev yoopnu tarw- 
mrevor, ovK él cuvOnxn BeBaig ta Sunpa trapé- 
xovtes: ola & év xivdvve toa@de, Tas eXTidas év 

@ pndev édeixpouer TB épevor, omrovbn Tpoha- 

Bovres thy mpobecpiav, Tous maisas ipyov és 

ZuxeMay, yoveawy Te autois émiKNawovT@y Kat 

oixelwy, kal pddrdtoTa TeV pytéper, ai abv 

droAvyH paviwdes Tov téxvev éEnmtovTo Kat 
vey TaV pEepovedy avTa Kal otpatnyav Tov 
ayévtwy, dyxupav Te éreXapBdvorto Kal Karodiva 
diéotrav Kal vavtais cuveTrAéKoVTO Kal Tov TODD 
éx@dvov. iol § al wal péype moddrod tis 

Gardoons rapéveov, Sedaxpupévas te nar és ta 

téxva adopaoa. ai & éml tis yijs tas Komas 

éridXovto Kal Ta otépva Exomrov ws eri révOer 
edoxovy yap ovowa pev és edmpéreav elvar thy 
ounpsiav, Epyo S€ Tis worews ExdSogw, én’ 
ondeueg avvOinn Tavde trav matdsou Sidopeverv. 

) wodAal Kal todTo ev rais pipwyais xare- 
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terms they could. The Senate was convened, and CHAP. 


told them that if, within thirty days, the Cartha- 
ginians would give to the consuls, who were stilt in 
Sicily, 300 children of their noblest families as 
hostages, and would obey their orders in other 
respects, the freedom and autonomy of Carthage 
should be preserved and they should retain their 
lands in Africa. This was voted in public, and 
they gave the resolution to the ambassadors to 
carry to Carthage ; but they sent word privately to 
the consuls that they should carry out their secret 
instructions, 

77. The Carthaginians had some suspicion of their 
design, since there was no security given for the 
return of the hostages. But in this hour of great 
peril they felt that their only hope lay in carrying 


xI 


out the commands to the letter. So, hastily antici- Pitiful 
pating the appointed time, they sent their children (per",, 


into Sicily, amid the tears of the parents, the kindred, hos 


we 


and especially the mothers, who clung to their little 
ones with frantic cries and seized hold of the ships 
and of the officers who were taking them away, even 
holding the anchors and tearing the ropes, and 
throwing their arms around the sailors in order 
to prevent the ships from moving; some of them 
even swam out far into the sea beside the ships, 
shedding tears and gazing at their children. Others 
on the shore tore out their hair and smote their 
breasts as though they were mourning the dead. 
For it seemed to them that the giving of hostages 
was a mere specious phrase, which meant really the 
giving up of the city, when they surrendered their 
children without any fixed conditions. Many of 
them predicted, with lamentations, that it would 
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CAP. wavTevovTo TH TodEL, wNdev aLTHY GvHTELY TOUS 

¥! raiSas exdiSopévous: ev pev 5) 1H Kapyndou 

TOV GpHpov 7 avaywyn ToLdde Tis Hy, ev Se TH 

Lunedia maparaBdvres abra of bratot Siéreproy 

és ‘Pwpunv, cal rois Kapyndoviou épacay és td 
réXos TOU TroAépou Ta NowTra epely év “ITvKD. 

78, AcarAevoavrés Te és avThy éatpatomébevor, 

6 pev trefos Oa mddrat TO Yeitiwvos Hv oTpaTo- 

medov, ai Se vives ev Tols ALpéoe Tois ItuKaiwv. 

ad.xopévoy b& xaxet rpéaBewv éx Kapyndovos, oi 

pev bratot wpovedOnvro emt Bnyatos tnpnrod, 

HyeHovor TE ohior kal yihdpyYav Wapect@twy, 

n otpatia 8 éxatépwOev él pjxos TOAD Sardots 

Te émionpos éoxevacTo, Kal Ta onpueia Edepov 

6p0d, wa of mpécBes TO TARPS ex TodTwY 

aupBdroev. érrel 8 of pev Vrato. TH CadmiKTH 

mpocétatay wmoonuhvar oiwirnv, 0 be xypuk 

aveitre Tovs Kapyndoviwy mpécBers mporrévar, ot 

pev éonyovto 8a otparorésouv paxpod, ad Tov 

Bypartos ov mpocerédatov, GdAa Treptoxoivicpa 

hv ev péo, of § Orrator Aéyev atdtovs éxédXevov 6 

te xpngouev. Kat of mpécBes ereyov édrcerva 

TOANA Kal TrovKira, cvvOnkov Te Tépe TOV odict 

mpos ‘Papatous yevouévar, kal Kapyndévos avrijs 

xpovou Kal mrnOous Kal Suvapews cal apyhs THs 

és TOAD peylotns év yq Kal Oardoon yevopévns. 

ovK él ceuvoroyia 5é épacay réyew ov yap 

elvat Katpov év cupopais ceuvoroytas, ‘‘arX’ és 

codpovicua tpiv, ® “Pwpaio, cal petproTdbecav 

Hh Ths jywerépas petaBorrs o€irns éotw. x«pd- 

tiotot d€, Soot Tovs mraicavtas éNeodvTES TO 

opétepov evedrre Trotobyvtar TH pydey és drAXrasS 
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profit the city nothing to have delivered up their cnap. 
children. Such were the scenes that took place in * 
Carthage when the hostages were sent away. When 

the consuls received them in Sicily they sent them 

to Rome, and said to the Carthaginians that in 
reference to the ending of the war they would give 
them further information at Utica. 

78. Crossing to the latter place they pitched the Roman 
camp for their infantry at the same place where that Sy ands 
of Scipio had formerly been. The fleet remained in 
the harbour of Utica. When the ambassadors came 
there also from Carthage the consuls placed them- 
selves on a high seat, with the chief officers and Embussy 
military tribunes standing near, and the whole army aiinee 
drawn up extending far on either side with arms 
glistening and standards erect, in order that the 
ambassadors might be impressed in this way with 
the strength of the expedition. When the consuls 
had proclaimed silence by the trumpet, a herald told 
the Carthaginian envoys to come forward, and they 
were led in through the long camp, but did not draw 
near to the place where the consuls sat, because they 
were fenced off by a rope. The consuls then ordered 
them to say what they wanted, and the envoys told 
a varied and pitiful tale about the former agree- 
ments between the Romans and themselves, about 
the antiquity of Carthage, its size and power, and its 
wide and long-enduring dominion on land and sea. 
They said that they did not mention these things 
in a boasting way, this was no fit occasion for 
boasting, “but in order that you, Romans, may be 
moved to moderation and clemency by the example 
of our sudden change of fortune. The strongest 
are they who pity the fallen, and found their hopes 
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on the consciousness of never having wronged others. oHAP. 
Such a course will be worthy of you, Romans, and 

of that morality in which you claim to be pre- 
eminent. 

79. “ But even if we had met ruthless enemies, 
the cup of our misfortunes is already full. Our 
leadership on land and sea has been taken from us ; 
we delivered our ships to you, and have not built 
others ; we have abstained from the hunting and 
possession of elephants. We have given you, both 
before and now, our noblest hostages, and have paid 
tribute to you regularly, we who had always been 
accustomed to receive it from others. These things 
were satisfactory to your fathers, with whom we 
had been at war. They entered into a treaty with 
us that we should be friends and allies, and we 
took the same oath together to observe it. And 
they, with whom we had been at war, thereafter 
kept faith towards us. But you, with whom we 
have not even come to blows, what part of the 
treaty do you accuse us of violating, that you vote 
for war so suddenly, and march against us without 
even declaring it? Have we not paid the tribute ? 
Have we any ships, or any of the elephants which 
you grudge us? Have we not been faithful to you 
fram that time to this? Are we not to be pitied for 
the recent loss of 50,000 men by hunger? But we 
have fought against Masinissa, you say. Yes, but he 
was always seizing our property, and we endured all 
things on your account. Treating with unceasing 
injustice ourselves and the very ground on which he 
was nurtured and educated, he seized other lands of 
ours around Emporium, and after taking them he 
invaded still others, until he brought our treaty with 
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you into confusion. If this is your pretext for the CHAP. 
war, we even condemned those who resisted him, and ~! 
sent ambassadors to you to make the necessary 
explanations, and afterwards others empowered to 
make a settlement on any terms you pleased. What 
need then is there of a fleet, an expedition, an army 
against men who do not acknowledge that they have 
done wrong, but who, nevertheless, put themselves 
entirely in your hands? That we were not deceiving 
you in making this offer, and that we would submit 
ungrudgingly to whatever penalty you impose, we 
demonstrated plainly when we sent, as hostages, the 
children of our noblest families, demanded by you, 

as the decree of your Senate ordered us, not even 
awaiting the expiration of the thirty days. It was a 
part of this decree that if we would deliver the 
hostages Carthage should remain free under her own 
laws and in the enjoyment of her possessions.” 
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80. So spake the ambassadors. Then Censorinus CHAP. 
rose and replied as follows: “Why is it necessary > 
that I should tell you the causes of the war, Cartha- Ganaerinus 
ginians, when your ambassadors have been at Rome 
and have learned them from the Senate? But what 
you have stated falsely about us, that I will refute. 

The decree itself declared, and we gave you notice 
in Sicily when we received the hostages, that the 
rest of the conditions would be made known to you 
at Utica. For your promptness in sending the 
hostages and your care in selecting them, you are 
entitled to praise. But if you are sincerely desirous 
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of peace why do you need any arms? Come, CHAP. 
surrender to us all your weapons and engines of war, *" 
both public and private.”” When he had thus spoken 
the ambassadors said that they would comply with 
this order also, but that they did not know how they 
could defend themselves against Hasdrubal, whom 
they had condemned to death, and who had already 
collected 20,000 men and was encamped outside the 
very walls of Carthage. When the consuls said that 
the Romans would see to this, they promised to deliver 
up their arms. Thereupon Cornelius Scipio Nasica 
and Cnaeus Cornelius Hispanus were sent with 
the ambassadors, and received complete armour 
for 200,000 men, besides innumerable javelins and 
darts, and about 2000 catapults for throwing pointed 
missiles and stones. When they came back it was a 
remarkable and unparalleled spectacle to behold the 
vast number of loaded wagons which the enemy 
themselves brought in. The ambassadors accom- 
panied them, together with leading senators and 
citizens, priests and other distinguished persons, who 
hoped to inspire the consuls with respect or pity for 
them. They were brought in and stood in their 
robes before the consuls. Again Censorinus (who 
was a better speaker than his colleague) rose, and 
after long contemplating them with a frown spake 
as follows :— 

81. “Your ready obedience up to this point, 
Carthaginians, in the matter of the hostages and the 
arms, is worthy of all praise. But in cases of ne- 
.cessity, we must nat multiply words. Bear bravely the 
remaining command of the Senate. Yield Carthage to 
us, and betake yourselves where you like within your 
own territory at a distance of at least ten miles from 
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the sea, for we are resolved to raze your city to the cHap. 
ground.” While he was yet speaking, the Cartha- an 
ginians lifted their hands toward heaven with loud 7% phghe le 
_cries, and called on the gods as avengers of violated Carthage 
faith. Repeatedly and virulently they. cursed the 
Romans, either because they wished to die, or because 
they were out of their minds, or because they were 
determined to provoke the Romans to sacrilegious 
violence to ambassadors. They flung themselves 

on the ground and beat it with their hands and 
heads. Some of them even tore their clothes and 
lacerated their flesh as though they were absolutely 
bereft of their senses. When at last the frenzy was 
past they lay there, crushed and silent, like dead 
men. The Romans were struck with amazement, 
and the consuls thought it best to bear with men 
who were overwhelmed at an appalling command 
until their indignation should subside, for they well 
knew that great dangers often bring desperate 
courage on the instant, which time and necessity 
gradually subdue. This was the case with the 
Carthaginians; for when during the interval of 
silence the sense of their calamity came over them, 
they ceased their reproaches and began to bewail, 
with fresh: lamentations, their own fate and that of 
their wives and children, calling them by name, and 
also that of their country, as though she could hear 
their pitiful and incessant cries like a human being. 
The priests also invoked their temples, and the gods 
within them, as though they too were present, 
accusing them of being the cause of their destruc- 
tion. So pitiable was this mingling together of 
public and private grief, that it drew tears from 
the Romans. themselves. 
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82. The consuls, although moved to pity by this crap. 
exhibition of the mutability of human affairs, waited *" 
with stern countenances till they should weary of 
lamentations. When their outcries ceased there 
was another interval of silence in which they re- 
flected that their city was without arms, that it was 
empty of defenders, that it had not a ship, not a 
catapult, not a javelin, not a sword, nor a sufficient 
number of fighting men at home, having lost 50,000 
a short time ago. Nor had they mercenaries, nor 
friends, nor allies, nor time to procure any. Their 
enemies were in possession of their children, their 
arms, and their territory. Their city was besieged 
by foes provided with ships, infantry, cavalry, and 
engines, while Masinissa, another enemy, was on 
their flank. Seeing the uselessness of noisy re- 
proaches they desisted from them, and again turned 
to argument. Banno, surnamed Tigillas, the most 
distinguished man among them, having obtained 
permission to speak, said :— 

83. “If you still have any respect for what we have Pathetic 
said to you before, Romans, we will speak, not as Speech f 
though we were contending for right (since disputa- 
tion is never timely for the unfortunate), but that 
you may perceive that pity on your part toward us 

| is not without excuse and not without reason. We 
| were once the rulers of Africa and of the greater 
part of the sea, and contended with yourselves 
for empire. We desisted from this in the time of 
Scipio, when we gave up to you alt the ships and 
elephants we had. We agreed to pay you tribute 
and we pay it at the appointed time. Now, in the 
name of the gods who witnessed the oaths, spare us, 
respect the oath sworn by Scipio that the Romans 
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and Carthaginians should be allies and friends. We CHAP. 
have not violated the treaty. We have no ships, no 
elephants. The tribute is not in default. On the 
contrary, we have fought on your side against three 
kings. You must not take offence at this recital, 
although we made it before when you demanded our 
arms. Calamities make men verbose, and nothing 
gives more force to an appeal than the terms of a 
treaty. Nor can we take refuge in anything else 
than words, since we have given all other power over 
to you. Such, Romans, were the former conditions, 
for which Scipio is our surety. Of the present 
ones you, consuls, are yourselves the authors and the 
witnesses. You asked hostages, and we gave you 
our best. You asked for our arms, and you have 
received them all, which even captured cities do not 
willingly give up. We had confidence in the Romans’ 
habits and character. Your Senate sent us word, 
and you confirmed it, when the hostages were 
demanded, that if they were delivered, Carthage 
should be left free and autonomous. If it was added 
that we should endure your further commands it was 
not to be expected that in the matter of the hostages- 
you would, in your distinct demand, promise that 
the city should be independent, and then besides 
the hostages would make a further demand that 
Carthage itself be destroyed. If it is right for you 
to destroy it, how can you leave it free and 
autonomous as you said you would? 

84. “ This is what we have to say concerning the 
former treaties and those made with yourselves. If 
you refuse to hear even about the latter, then we 
abandon all else and have recourse to prayers and 
tears, the last refuge of the unfortunate, for which 
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there is ample occasion in the abundance of our cHap. 
calamity. We beseech you, in behalf of an ancient *" 
city founded by command of the gods, in behalf of 
a glory that has become great and a name that has 
pervaded the whole world, in behalf of the many 
temples it contains and of its gods who have done 
you nowrong. Do not deprive them of their nightly 
festivals, their processions and their solemnities. 
Deprive not the tombs of the dead, who harm you 
no more, of their offerings. If you have piiy for us 
(as you say that out of pity you yield us another 
dwelling-place), spare the city’s hearth, spare our 
forum, spare the goddess who presides over our 
council, and all else that is dear and precious to the 
living. What fear can you have of Carthage when 
you are in possession of our ships and our arms and 
the elephants which you grudge us? As to a change 
of dwelling-place (if that is considered in the light 
of a consolation), it is impracticable for our people, a 
countless number. of whom get their living by the 
sea, to move into the country. We propose an 
alternative more desirable for us and more glorious 
for you. Spare the city which has done you no 
harm, but, if you please, kill us, whom you have 
ordered to move away. In this way you will seem 
to vent your wrath upon men, not upon temples, 
gods, tombs, and an innocent city. 

85. “Romans, you desire a good name and 
reputation for piety in all that you do, and you 
profess the virtue of moderation in prosperity, and 
claim credit for it from those whom you conquer. 
Do not, I implore you in the name of Jove and of 
the other gods, especially those who still preside 
over Carthage (and may they never beara grudge 
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CAP. maow dperépors, un ayadny So€av bpav adtav ev 
jpiv mpotos StaBdaAnrte, pyndé topde Epyo tHv 
evkreELay bwav KaTamldvnTe, XaXeT@ pev épya- 
cOnvar xarer@ bé axovaOjvat, Tapa Te Tpe@Tos 
byiv é& dmavros tod Biov yevnoopévp. modepor 
yap odXob pev"EXAnow éyévovto xal BapRdposs, 
morro) Sé tpiv, & ‘Pwpyaior, mpos étépous: nat 
ovdeis 7w KatécKawpe TOMY XElpds TE Pd WaXNS 
Kabeioay kai birra Kal téxva rrapadovcav. Kal et 
tus €xtw és avOpwrrovs GAN Enpia, nal tadTny 
madeiv wrropévovcav. mpopépovtes & viv opxiovs 
Deods Kal tiynv avOpwreiav Kal THY poBepwTtarny 
Trois euTuxover Néweow, Sedpeba pare és TH 
tuetépay evmpayiay tyas vBpical, pte Tas 
HueTepas auuopas és dyyKectov mTpoayaryeiv, 
cvyxopioas 8, ef py SiSore Thy modw eye, & 
ye THY avyKANTOV ert TpecBedoar TeEpl aUTHAS Kal 
denOjvar. Bpaxd 8 spare to Stdornpa od 
xpovov, Badcavoy pev jpiv pépov waxpav év drLyo 
61a THY Tov ecopévwy audiBorav: vpiv S€ TO pév 
aoganrés icov, ) viv i per driyov ta Soxobvta 
Spav, 7d 8 edoeBes Kal PirdvOpwrov éerreyiyeras.” 
86. Tovadra pev eitev 6 Bavvwr, of 8 trator 
dro pev joav éoxvOpwrraxdtes Tapa TavTa Tov 
Aoyoy Ste pndev evdmcovey av’tois, Tavcapévou SE 
6 Kyvowpivos ére£e “epi pev oy 4 ovyKANTOS 
mpocétake, Ti Set todAdKus éyew; Mpocérake 
yap, kal ypn yevéoOar- odde avabécOat duvapeba 
Ta Hon KexedXevopéva yevérOar. tadta Sé et pev 
@s éxyOpois érexedevopuev, Ser povov eimeiv Kal 
Tovey avayndlew: émel Sé em’ wpedrcia Kosi, 
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against you or your children), do not tarnish your 
own good name for the first time in your dealings 
with us. Do not defile your reputation by an act so 
horrible to do and to hear, and which you will be the 
first in all history to perform. Greeks and barbarians 
have waged many wars, and you, Romans, have 
waged many against other nations, but no one 
has ever razed to the ground a city whose people 
had surrendered before the fight, and delivered up 
their arms and children, and submitted to every 
other penalty that could be imposed upon men. 
Reminding you of the oaths sworn before the gods, 
of the mutability of the human lot, and Nemesis, 
most terrible to the fortunate, we beseech you not to 
do violence to your own fair record, and not to 
increase our calamities beyond all cure. Or, if you 
cannot spare our city, grant us time for sending 
another embassy to your Senate and for making our 
petition. Although the intervening time is short, 
you see that it will bring long agony to us through 
the uncertainty of the event. But your security is 
the same, whether you execute your purposes now 
ora little later, and in the meantime you will have 
performed a pious and humane act.” 

86. So spake Banno, but the consuls showed by 
their stern looks during the whole speech that they 
would yield nothing. When he had ceased, Cen- 
sorinus replied: “ What is the use of repeating what 
the Senate has ordered? It has issued its decrees 
and they must be carried out. We have not even 
power to defer what has already been commanded. 
If we had imposed these commands on you as 
enemies, Carthaginians, it would be necessary only 
to speak and then use force, but since this is a 
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CaP. tdya pév te kal tydv, Td S€ wréov bwov, @ 


Kapyndovioe, yiryverat, obx dxvnaw Kal Tous Aoyt- 
opovs vpiv eitreiv, hy SUvncOe mecO vat padrov 
BiacOjvat. 1% Odracca tpas de, penvnpévous 
THs €v avThH mote apyis Kal Suvdpews, abixeiv 
érraipet, Kal aro tobde és cuphopas mepipéper. 
Lecedia te yap 8’ aitny émexeipnoate, Kai 
Luxedtav dmwréoate: &s te IBnpiav dvetAevoaTe, 
kal "IBnpiav adypnobe. & te tais ovvOyKats 
ernvecOe rovs eumopovs, kal tovs myetépouc 
pddiota, iva RavOdvoite, KaterovTovTe, Ews 
Grovtes tmowny hyiv eote Lapdd. odTw Kal 
Lapdods adypéOnre Sia tiv Odraacay, 4 wépuKe 
meiOetv Gravtas dei tov wéovos dpéyerBar Sia 
Thy ev adTh Tayvepyiav. 

87.°O nat "AOnvaious, bre éyévovto vauTixoi, 
pdmota nbtEnoé te cal nabeirev: gorxe yap Ta 
Oardoo.a Tots eumopixois Képdeow, & Kal rH 
abfnow exer cali tH aTw@reav aOpoav. iste yoiv 
autous exeivous ov erepvnaOny, Ste THY dpynv emi 
tov "Iévov éxteivovtes és Luxediav ov mpiv drré- 
otnoay Ths wreovekias, mply Thy apxnv amacav 
adatpeOjvat, kal Ayevas Kal vais trapadovva 
Tols Todepioss, Kal ppoupav évdeEacOat TH wore, 
Kal Ta Telyn OPOV avTol TA paxpa Kabedely, Kal 
oxeddov nretp@tar TOTE KaKelvos yevécOar. & Kai 
Stécwoev él wreiotov adrovs. evatabéorepos 
yd, rH) Kapxndoror, 6 ey ireipp Bios, yeoopyla 
Kal npewia mpootover’ Kal omixpoTepa pev tows 
Ta Képdn, BeBarorepa S& nal dxwéduvdtepa xab- 
dnak Ta this yewpyias Tov eumdpwv. Sraws TE 
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matter of the common good (ours, perhaps, to a cHap. 
certain extent, but yours even more), I have no *!! 
objection to giving you the reasons, if you may be 
thus persuaded instead of being coerced. The sea 
reminds you of the dominion and power you once 
acquired by means of it. It prompts you to wrong- 
doing and brings you thus into disaster. The sea made 
you invade Sicily and lose it again. Then you in- 
vaded Spain and were driven out of it. While a 
treaty was in force you plundered merchants on the 
sea, and ours especially, and in order to conceal the 
crime you threw them overboard, until finally you 
were detected, and then you gave us Sardinia by 
way of penalty. Thus you lost Sardinia also because 

of the sea, which always begets a grasping disposition 

by the very facilities which it offers for gain. 

87. “ Through this the Athenians, when they be- 
came a maritime people, grew mightily, but fell as 
suddenly. Naval prowess is like merchants’ gains— 
a good profit to-day and a total loss to-morrow. You 
know at any rate that those very people whom I 
have mentioned, when they had extended their sway 
over the Ionian Sea to Sicily, could not restrain their 
greed until they had lost their whole empire, and 
were compelled to surrender their harbour and their 
ships to their enemies, to receive a garrison in their 
city, to demolish their own Long Walls, and to be- 
come almost an inland people. And this very thing 
secured their existence for a long time. Believe me, 
Carthaginians, life inland, with the joys of agriculture 
and quiet, is much more equable. Although the 
gains of agriculture are, perhaps, smaller than those 
of mercantile life, they are surer and a great deal- 
safer. In fact, a maritime city seems to me to be 
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CAP. jot Soxei modus 4 pev ev 7H Oardcon vais tis 
" elva Maddov ff i} y7, ToAUY TOV oddov rev mpary- 
patov éyovoa kal tas petaBords, 7» Sé ev To 
pecoyei@ Kaprroda Gat TO dxivduvov oe, év yn. Sed 

ao Yon , e 2 7 e: 
TovUT dpa kal ta wddar Bacideva ws éritay hv 
év péow, Kal dio tovde péyiota éyévovTo Ta 
Myswv cal Acoupiwr cal Tepody cat érépwv. 

88. ’AdAa Bacttixdv pev broderypatwov tav- 

IO\ eon ” , ry N \ 
oar, ovdev tpiv ete Siagepovtwy: és dé tH 
e L , 2 7 oe ’ , 
bpetépav ArBinv drmidete, Goat peooyetor TodeLs 
> 3 a ha A 2st ¢ 
axwdtvas Buodow. av fs av eOéryte, yeitoves 
” \ ? , eoua ” \ 
écecbe, iva thy épeBilovoay ipas dw te Kal 
“penny adie Tov viv évoxNovvTwY KAKO, Stay és 
THY Odraccav Keviy cxapdv apopartes avapipvy- 
oxnobe tov wAnPovs dv elyete veov, kal ragi- 
pov dawv édbépete, Kal és olous ye Tovs Aupévas 
katnyecOe coBapoi, Kal Ta vewpia Kal Ta TOV 
oKxevov Tapleia éverripwaAate. ti dé ai ev Tois 
Telyeow drodoxal orpatom ev Te Kal rmev Kat 
AepavTov; ti bé Oncavpol Tovrous ,TappKodoun- 
pévor; th tabra punpeia bpiv éotiv; a Te ado 
Any odvvn, Kal épéOtopa émavenBeiv és aura, ef 
qoTe SivaraBe; mdOos éorty avOpdrrevov Tos 
pepynpevors THs ToTe TUYXNS, EAmivew THY TUXNY 
émavehevoea Oat, pdppaxoy dé Kandy axeo Tijpiov 
ANON, Hs ovK eu peTacxeiv ipiv, hv py Thy oypuv 
amoOnaOe. Kal Tourou _caperTatos EdeyXos, 6 Ore 
TONAAKES ouyyveouns Kal ouvOnnay TuxXovTes Tape- 
omovénaate. pev ov ett Tis apxiis epler Oe Kai 
Svopevaivete jpiv os apnpnuevor Kai Katpopudax- 
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more like a ship than like solid ground, being so CHAP. 
tossed about on the waves of trouble and so much *" 
exposed to the vicissitudes of life, whereas an inland 

city enjoys all the security of the solid earth. For 

this reason the ancient seats of empire were generally 
inland, and in this way those of the Medes, the 
Assyrians, the Persians, and others became very 
powerful, 

88. “But I will omit examples of monarchies, 
which no longer concern you. Look over your 
African possessions, where there are numerous inland 
cities out of the reach of danger, from which you 
can choose the one that you would like to have as a 
neighbour, so that you may no longer be in the 
presence of the thing that excites you, so that you 
may lose the sight and memory of the ills that now 
vex you whenever you cast your eyes upon the sea 
empty of ships, and call to mind the great fleets you 
once possessed and the spoils you captured and the 
harbours into which you proudly brought them, and 
filled your dockyards and arsenals. When you be- 
hold the barracks of your soldiers, the stables of your 
horses and elephants, and the storehouses alongside 
them, what do these things put into your minds ? 
What else but grief and an intense longing to get 
them back again if you can? When we recall our 
departed fortune it is human nature to hope that we 
may recover it. The healing drug for all evils is 
oblivion, and this is not possible to you unless you 
put away the sight. The plainest proof of this is 
that as often as you obtained forgiveness and peace 
from us you violated the agreement. If you still 
yearn for dominion, and bear ill-will toward us who 
took it away from you, and if you are waiting your 
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ase eire, Sei Thabe THs TWodEws U up Kal ALpwevov ToLdv- 
" Be «ah vewplorv kal Tero és otpatorébou Tpdmoy 
eipyacpévov. Kal ti ére perddpeba exOpav eiaAnp- 
pévov; et Se THs pev apyis améotynTe Kabapas, od 

, a / > er 4 
AGyeo waArAXOv h yvoun, pova 8 eEnpnabe ArBins 
& éyere, xal Td8e drrpopaciotws acuvéBecbe Hpiv, 
dépete, al épyw tata émibeiEate, és wéev ArBuinv, 

> , na \ , > 
Av eyere, avoixrodpevor, ths 5€ Oaddoons éxatdv- 
TES, Hs amréoTHTE. 

89. Mn& brroxpiverbe édeciv iepa nal éatias Kai 
> \. , a 4 ‘ ” > La 
dyopas Kal rdgous’ wy tdpot pev Eotwv axivntor, 
kal évaylfere avdrois érepyopevol, cal Tots iepois 
Ovew ef OéreTe eriovtes, TA SE AotTTA KADEAwWpED. 

> N 4 st IQOr 9 , 4 
ov yap xal vewpiors vere, oddEé évayilete TEelyeow. 
éotias 5é ai tepd dAra Kal ayopas é Kal peter- 
Oovras épydoacOat, cal raxd Kaxeiva byiv Eorar 

, Aa , \ > oS Ld 
mdtpia, @ AOyp Kal Ta ev TUpm KatadimovTeEs 
nrratacbe AsBunv, td te érintnta bpiv tore 
yevopeva viv matpia tiOecOe. Bpayet te Koyo 

LZ ia > e A , > 2 2 \ 
pdbore av ws ovy td Sucpeveias arr eri 

, € a, A > c, Led rs 
BeBaim te cpovoia xai dpyeptpvia Kxown tade 
4 >? 4 4 \v 
Tpoctda cope, ct avapvnobeinre Ste Kat “AXBny 
Hpets, ove exOpav GAA pnTpoTroAW ovdoav, ovde 
Suvcpevaivoytes GAN Os Arroiko. TpoTipevres, eri 
cupdépovre xowm petpxicapev és “Payny, cai 
éAvatTérroey dppotepois. GAN’ eioi yap byiv Exe 
Xetpdvaxtes Torro ParaccoBiwtot. xai tovrov 
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opportunity, then of course you have need of this CHAP. 
city, this great harbour and its dockyards, and these 
walls built for the shelter of an army. In that case, 
why should we spare any longer our captured 
enemies? But if you have abdicated dominion 
sincerely, not in words only but with your hearts, 
and are content with what you possess in Africa, and 
if you made this peace with us in an honest spirit, 
come now, prove it by your acts. Move into the 
interior of Africa, which belongs to you, and leave 
the sea, the dominion of which you have yielded 
to us. 

89. “Do not pretend that you are grieved for 
your temples, your hearths, your forum, your tombs. 
Weshall not harm your tombs. You may come and 
make offerings there, and sacrifice in your temples, 
if you like. The rest, however, we shall destroy. 
You do not sacrifice to your shipyards, nor do you 
make offerings to your walls. You can provide 
yourselves with other hearths and temples and a 
forum in the place you move to, and presently that 
will be your country; just as you left your home in 
Tyre when you migrated to Africa, and now consider 
the land then acquired your country. In brief, you 
will understand that we do not make this decision 
from any ill-will toward you, but in the interest of a 
lasting concord and of the common security; if you 
remember how we caused Alba, not an enemy, but 
our mother city, to change her abode to Rome for 
the common good, acting not in a hostile spirit, but 
treating the citizens with the honour due to them 
from their colonists, and this proved to be for the 
advantage of both. But you say you have many 
workpeople who gain their living by the sea. We 
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medpovrixaper, as av evaddeos errepuyvtorcbe 7h 
" Garden, kal tiv Tov epaiwy SiaBeoiv te Kal 
avriampw éyorte edyaph od yap paxpay dpas 
amo Oardoons, Grr dySonKxovta atadiovs dava- 
Spapeiv xerevopev. jpeis 8 tavdta mpootdacovtes 
byiv éxarov Ths Oadacons atréyopev. ywpiov dé 
tpiv Sidomev, 5 Oérere, erirdEacOar, Kal peTer- 
Oodcw avtovouos eivat. toito & éotiv & mpov- 
Aéyopev, avTovopov édoew Kapyndova, et metOorro 
jpiv: Kapyndova yap tas, od Td eados iryov- 
peOa.” 


XIII 


90. Tocadra citrwy 6 Knvawpivos navyacev. kat 
tov Kapxndoviev im’ éxadrnfews ovdev amroxpiva- 
pévov éreirrev’ “& pev BevtrelOovta Kal mapnyo- 
podvta eimeiv, eipntar: ro 5 mpootaypa THs 
Bovnis Set yevécOas xat adtixa yevécOai. arrute 
ovv- éaté yap ert mpéo Bers.” 3 ev elev obras, 
oa & eEwbovpevor mpos Tov bmnpeTav, Kal TO 
péddov bro Kapyndoviav évec Oat mpoopéivtes, 
itnoav aides evrreiy. Kat éoaxGévres epacay “76 
wey amapaitntov tod Kededo waTos Opdpev- ov 
yap ov8 mpecBedoat Sidote és ‘Paunv. Hpeis & 
érravedevcer Oar perv mpos tpas ovK édaiLopenv, 
GX’ bard Kapxndoviov ére Aéyoures atroneio bac: 
Seopa & spar, ovy tmép éautdv (copev yap 
mdvra wabeiv Erotwor) GAN wmép avrhs ere 
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have thought of this too. In order that you might cHap. 
easily have access to the sea and a convenient *"! 
importation and exportation of commodities, we have — 
not ordered you to go more than ten miles from the 
shore, while we, who give the order, are twelve 
miles from it ourselves. We offer you whatever 
place you choose to take, and when you have taken 

it you shall live under your own laws. This is what 

we told you beforehand, that Carthage should have 

her own laws if you would obey our commands. We 
considered you to be Carthage, not the ground where 

you live.” 


XII 


90. Havina spoken thus, Censorinus paused. CHAP. 
When the Carthaginians, thunderstruck, answered 
not a word, he added, “ All that can be said in the Retumof. 
way of persuasion and consolation has been said. dora 
The order of the Senate must be carried out, and 
quickly too. Therefore take your departure, for you 
are still ambassadors.” When he had thus spoken 
they were thrust out,by the lictors, but as they 
foresaw what was likely to be done by the people of 
Carthage, they asked permission to speak again. 
Being readmitted they said, “ We see that your 
orders are inexorable, since you will not even allow us 
to send an embassy to Rome. And we do not expect 
to return to you again, but to be slain by the 
people of Carthage before we have finished speaking 
to them. But we make this request of you, not on 
our own account (for we are ready to suffer every- 
thing), but on account of Carthage itself, which may 
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- CAP. Kapynddves, et SUvatTo xatamayeioa Tas ouppo- 
pas Droorivat. TEeploTiaare AVTH Tas vads Ews 
odevovtes arriper, iva Kal Oewpodvtes Kal dxovovtes 
av mpocetakate evéyxwou, dv dpa Sivwvtar. és 
rovro 8 npiv dvaykns dicta, Kal tiyns os 
avtol wapaxaneiv buds Tas vads erayew emt tH 
matpida.” oi ev 52 Tocabra eiwovtes amnecay, 
kal 6 Kynvowpivos revrnpecty elxoot mapatAevaas 
dvexddyeve Tapa Thy ToAW: TaV Se mpéo Bewv ot 
pev ex THs 800 diedidpaccor, ot S€ mdéoves 
ETOpEvovTO aLyf. 

91. Kapyndévo. 8 of ev dad ta&v Terydv és 
Tous mpéeoBew, omdte HEovoww, adewpwv xal 
Bpaddivovow adtois xOovTo, Kal Tas Koduas 
eriAXovto: of 8 varnvtwv ere mpoctodow, ovK 
dvapévovtes Grr érrevydpevor pabeiv. oxvOpo- 
tous 8é op@vres éTUTTOVTO TA peTwTTA, Kal Sunpw- 
TOV, of wey Opod wavtas of 8 ExacTov, ws ele TES 
girias 7} yWaoews és avrov, emia tpépav te cal 
muvBavopevos. as 5é ovdels d darenpivero, dvgpeobov 
as en CréOpw cadei. wal ot ent Tou Telxous 
dxovovres ouvavg poor avrois, ouK eiddres pep 
ovdév, as & él caper Kal _beydhe Kax@. epl 
be Tas mTuUAaS OA‘ryou pev avtous kal cuvedtow, 
emunrimrovtes aOpoor, ddiyou 6 xab Séoracay, et 
Bt Toovee & acav, ort xen TH yepovala Tm poTepov 
evtuxeiv. Tore yap of ev Silatavto avrois, oi dé 
wal @borroiovy émtOuuia Tob accor pabeiv. os 
bé és TO Boudevrijprov eonrbor, % 9 pev yepoucia 
Tovs GAdous peTecTHGaTO, Kal povor suvyndpevov 
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be able, if stricken with terror, to bow before mis- a 
fortune. Surround the city with your fleet while we 
are returning by the road, so that both seeing and 
hearing what you have ordered, they may bear it if 
they can. To this state has fortune and necessity 
brought us that we ourselves ask you to hasten your 
ships against our fatherland.’”’ Having spoken thus, 
they departed, and Censorinus coasted along with 
twenty quinqueremes and cast anchor alongside the 
city. Some of the ambassadors fled on the journey 
home, but the greater part moved on in silence. 

91. Meanwhile some of the Carthaginians were Terrible 
watching from the walls the return of the ambas- the city 
sadors, and tore their hair with impatience at their 
delay. Others, not waiting, ran to meet them in 
order to learn the news ; and when they saw them 
coming with downcast eyes they smote their own 
foreheads and questioned them, now altogether, now 
one by one, as each chanced to meet a friend or 
acquaintance, seizing hold of them and asking 
questions. When no one answered they wept aloud 
as though certain destruction awaited them, while 
those on the walls, as they heard them, joined in the 
lamentations, knowing nothing, but feeling unmis- 
takably the presence of a great calamity. At the 
gates the crowd almost trod the envoys underfoot, 
rushing upon them in such number. They would 
have been torn to pieces had they not said that they 
must mike their first communication to the senate. 
Then some of the crowd made room, and others even 
opened a path for them, in order to learn the news 
sooner. After they were come into the senate- 
chamber the senators turned the others out and sat 
down alone by themselves, and the crowd remained 
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ep” éautav, ro S& wAHOos ew meprecaotyecay. 
e A la J , a A x t 
ot 5€ rpéo Bets darnyyedXov TpATa pev TO KéXEVC pa. 
Tov tratev: Kal evOds hv Bon Tis yepoucias, cal 
¢ a D4 f ¢ \ JQoa e 4 
6 Sipos éw auveBoa. as dé ériyov of mpéaBets 
doa avrédeEav Sixacoroyovpevoe cab Sedpevor Kal 
és ‘Pounv rpecBedoa: wapartovpevor, adOis Hv 
ths Bovrjs ovyn Babeia, Td TéX0s pabeiv Trept- 
pevovons, Kal o Shuos att acuveciwra. as 8 
Euabov Gre pndé mpecRevew éerétpeyav, nrdrakav 
éEalovov ddupopevot, nal o Siyos eoédpapev és 
avrous. : 
92. Kal dé tovde Hv olatpos adoyos te Kal 
, 3 a t , , \ 
paviedns, olov év trois Baxyxetous mabect hace ras 
pawddas GddOKoTa Kalwoupyciv. of pev Tav 
Bovrevtay tovs rept TOY ouijpwr eonynoapevous 
as éEdpyous ths évédpas nKilovto Kab diéorrwv, 
oi 5é Tovs cupBovrevoartas Twept THv 6TAMY. of 
dé Tos mpécBets Katédevoy ws KaKav ayyéXdous, 
e 4 9 AY I , \ 
ot 8 wal weptéovpoy ava thy wordw. Etepor Se 
O > a 
Tous “IraXovs, of Ett map adtois as év aigvidio 
Kal adxnpuxT@ KaK®@® hoa, éAvpaivovto Trotkinws, 
eriréyovTes ournpwv tépt Kal drAwY Kal dmrdtTns 
apvvecOa. oipwyns Te dua tat opyis Kai Séous 
Kal ameidkns 7) mods éverérAnaTO, Kal év Tais 
e a ? s A If XN > e \ € 
dbois dvexddouy Ta pidtata, Kal és TA lepa ws 
dovka xatépevyov, Kal tovs Beovs awveidsufov as 
ovde aodiow avtois émixovpioar Suvapévous. 
€repor dé és Tas omAoOnKas idvTes ExdaLor, 
fol , 
opavres Kxevds: of & és ta vewpia Kxatabéortes 
col e t 
@dvpovTo Tas vais ws atriatos avdpacw éxdedo- 
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standing outside. Then the envoys announced first cHAP. 
of all the order of the consuls. Immediately there *™! 
was a great outcry in the senate which was echoed 

by the people outside. When the envoys went on 

to tell what arguments and prayers they had used 

to get permission to send an embassy to Rome, there 

was again profound silence among the senators, who 
listened to the end; and the people kept silence 
also. But when they learned that they were not even 
allowed to send an embassy, there was an outburst 

of loud lamentation, and the people rushed in among 
them. 

92. Then followed a scene of blind, raving mad- 
ness, like the strange acts which the Maenads are 
said to perform when under the influence of Bacchus. 
Some fell upon those senators who had advised 
giving the hostages and tore them in pieces, con- 
sidering them the ones who had led them into the 
trap. Others treated in a similar way those who had 
favoured giving up the arms. Some stoned the am- 
bassadors for bringing the bad news, and others 
dragged them through the city. Still others, meet- 
ing certain Italians, who were caught among them 
in this sudden and unexpected mischance, maltreated 
them in various ways, adding that they would make 
them suffer for the fraud practised upon them in the 
matter of the hostages and the arms. The city was 
full of wailing and wrath, of fear and threatenings. 
People roamed the streets invoking whatever was 
most dear to them and took refuge in the temples as 
in asylums. They upbraided their gods-for not even 
being able to defend themselves. Some went into 
the arsenals and wept when they found them empty. 
Others ran to the dockyards and bewailed the ships 
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CAP. pévas. Kal Ta dvopuaTd Tives ToY edehavTwY 
XI" Gyexddouv os ert mapévTwv, Tovs Te mpoyovous 
kat apas avtovs édotddpour, ws Séov pyre vais 
pte edéhavtas pnte Popous une TA SirAa Tapa- 
Sovtas amoOaveiyv ouv tH watpidt oTALcpEV. 
pddcta & adtovs és dpynv dvéxaov ai pntépes 
ai Tov ounpwv, old twes ex Tprypdias epiwues 
évruyydvovaas per’ ddoruvyyns éxdot@, Kal THY 
éxdoow tav waidwy mpopépovoat Kal THY éavT@V 
drréppnaty emeyehowv Te avtois as dedy duuvo- 
pévov avtovs avtl Tav Taidwv. ddtyov 8 Scop 
eowppover, TAS MUAaS aTréxdete, Kal TO TEtxOS 
NMOwv avti kataTeATaev emANpour. 

93. ‘H 8€ BovAy mrorepely pv eyndicaro adtis 
Huepas, Kal tovs Sovrous exynputev édevPépous 
elvat, ctpatnyous dé etrovto Tav pev Ew mpdkewy 
*AcdpovBav, & Odvatos éemixnpuxtos hv, Exovra 
Siopupiov %8n ctvodov avdpav: Kai Tis éEétpeyev 
avtod Senodpevos put) mYnoiKakhoal TH TraTpide 
évéa xatT@ xwdvvov, undé, dv br’ avaryens 7diK}jOn 
‘Pwopaiwyv dé, viv avadéperv. evtis S€ Teryav 
npéOn otpatnyos Erepos AcbpovBas, Ovyarpidois 
Macoavacoov. éreppav &é kal és Tods bTdTOVs, 
aitobvres adOis Hucpav TpidKovta avoxds, iva 
mpecBevocav és ‘Popnv. amotruxovres 5é Kal 
Tote, em) Oavpactiis éyiyvovto petaBorys Te Kal 
TOAMNS OTLObY TaDEiy paArov f THY TOALY éxdL- 
mew. taxv 5& nal Odpaous éx THs petaBorArys 
émipmravto: Kal Snpsoupyeta pev ta Synpoora 
tepévn Kal iepda mdvra, Kat el te Gro edpvywpor 
hv, eyeveto: eipydtovto dé ouod avdpes te Kal 
yuvaixes juépas Te Kal vUKTOS, fA) dvaTravopevot 
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that had been surrendered to perfidious men. Some cuap. 
called their elephants by name, as though they were *!! 
still there, and reviled their own ancestors and them- 
selves for not perishing, sword in hand, with their 
country, without paying tribute and giving up their 
elephants, their ships, and their arms. Most of all 
was their anger kindled by the mothers of the 
hostages who, like Furies in a tragedy, accosted those 
whom they met with shrieks, and reproached them 
with giving away their children against their protest, 
or mocked at them, saying that the gods were now 
taking vengeance on them for the lost children. The 
few who remained sane closed the gates, and brought 
stones upon the walls to be used in place of catapults. © 
93. The same day the Carthaginian senate declared Carthage 
war and proclaimed freedom to the slaves. They paves‘ 
also chose generals and selected Hasdrubal for the 
outside work, whom they had condemned to death, 
and who had already collected 30,000 men. They 
despatched a messenger to him begging that, in the 
extreme peril of his country, he would not remember, 
or lay up against them, the wrong they had done 
him under the pressure of necessity from fear of the 
Romans. Within the walls they chose for general 
another Hasdrubal, the son of a daughter of ~* 
Masinissa. They also sent to the consuls asking a 
truce of thirty days in order to send an embassy to 
Rome. When this was refused a second time, a 
wonderful change and determination came over them, 
to endure everything rather than abandon their city. 
Quickly all minds were filled with courage from this 
transformation. All the sacred places, the temples, 
and every other wide and open space, were turned 
into workshops, where men and women worked 
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CAP. cal otrqv aipovpevot mapa pépos, eri Spm tacrte, 
Oupéovs éxarov tuepas € éxdotns cat Ein Tpraxoova 
kal KatameATiKa Bédn Xidta, cavvia Se Kal 
Aoyyas TevKaxocias, nal KataTédXtas Sous 
Suv Beiev. és b€ tas émirdces abréy amréxetpav 
Tas yuvaixas, TpLxav érépav dsropia. 

94. Kal ot pev év tovT@ orrovbiis kab mapa 
oxevis Hoav, ot & Urata taxa pév te kal Gxve, 
pn evOds érixetpeiv és Epyov addoxorov, dua be 
Kal THv ToALv dvoTrAcY ovoav AecOar KaTa 
Kpatos, Ste Oérorev, Hryovpevor, Séwedrov Ere xal 
évddcew avtods évduttov ex THs atroptas, olov év 
trois Svaxepéot yiyverOar diret, evOds pev dyte- 
Néyetv, mpoiovtos 5€ ypovov Kal Aoyopod PoBov 
anrec0a. Tov atreOovvrav. & Kai Tov Kapyn- 
Soviov tus avtav, elxdcas opav 7dn TO S€os 
antes Oat, éromunoev ws emt 54 TL GAO TapeNOwv 
és TO pécov elmreiv, Ste Xpl) TOV KaK@V émrihéyer Bar 
7a, HeTpLorepa, évtas avdmdous, odta cadas 
elT@V TA THS yvepns. Maccavacons be 7xGero 

A ‘Popaiors, | kal edepe Bapéws 6 ore TY Kapxndovioy 
Sévapuv autos & yovu Baroy adAXous éwpa. T@ 
emiypdupate adris émutpéxovTds Te kal od Kotva- 
cavtas avTe mpw émendeiv, ws év toils madas 
Tone nous, érroiouy. duos 8 adtod Trav imdrav 
arromerpapeveov kal KadovvTav ent cuppa iav, 
épy thy ouppaxiay mepapewy, Stay uatcOnras 
Seopévav. cal per ov mony meépapas jpero et 
twos non SéovTar. ot de ov pépovres avurov Td 


coBapov, #8n Sé te Kal amiotovvtes os Sucpevai- 
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together day and night, on a fixed schedule, without cHap. 
pause, taking their food by turns. Each day they *" 
made 100 shields, 300 swords, 1000 missiles for . 
catapults, 500 darts and spears, and as many catapults 

as they could. For strings to bend them the women 

cut off their hair for want of other fibres. 

94. While the Carthaginians were preparing for yiow 
war with such haste and zeal, the consuls, who movements 
perhaps hesitated about performing such an atrocious consuls 
act on the instant, and besides thought they could 
capture an unarmed city by storm whenever they 
liked, kept still delaying. They thought also that the 
Carthaginians would give in for want of means, as it 
usually happens that those who are in desperate 
straits, resist at first, but as time brings opportunity 
for reflection, fear of the consequences of disobedi- 
ence takes possession of them. Something of this 
kind actually happened in Carthage, where a certain 
citizen, conjecturing that fear had already come 
upon them, came forward in the assembly as if on 
other business and dared to say that among evils 
they ought to choose the least, since they were 
unarmed, thus speaking his mind plainly. Masinissa 
was vexed with the Romans, and took it hard that 
when he had brought the Carthaginians to their 
knees others should carry off the glory before his 
eyes, not even communicating with him beforehand 
as they had done in the former wars. Nevertheless, 
when the consuls, by way of testing him, asked his 
_assistance, he said he would send it whenever he 
should see that they needed it. Not long after he 
sent to inquire if they wanted anything at present. 
They, not tolerating his haughtiness and already 
suspicious of him as a disaffected person, answered 
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CAP, vOVTL, dmrexpivavto mpoon eure Gte SenOetev. 
rept de a dryopas TO Sees Kal mavu éppovritor, 


CAP. 
XIV 


€x povns éxovtes ’AS, pupnrod cal Aémrews cal 
Odrpou at “Trvens Kal "Axodrns" Ta yap oy 
oud. AcBins iy é ett wWavra vo ’AadpovBRa, Sev 
éxeivos dyopav és Kapyndova erreprrev. OMyov 
8 és tabra Siatpipera dy juepar, ot pev mato. 
Tpoajeray dupw Th more Tov Kapxndovior és 
paxny éoxevacpévor, kab émrexetpouv. 


AIV 


95. *Hy 88 4 qodus ev pux@ KodTroU peyiarou, 
Xeppovija@ TL paduora mpoceovia. avxny yap 
auriy amo Tis mel pov Sueipyen, eb pos ov mévTe 
kal eixooe radio amo S€ Tod auyévos Tatvia 
arent) wai emepqans, jypeoradiou pddora, 76 
mrdros, emi Svapas éxwper, wéon Aipuns Te Kal 
Tis Gardoons 66 ATAD Tetyet mepixpnuva 6 évra, 
ra &é mT pos peonuBplav és jretpov, &v0a kal q 
Bupoa iv éml Tod abxévos, TPLTAG TelXel. TobTey 
& Exactov hy drypos pep aX ov Tpldxovta, xwpls 
emddfewr te Kal mipywv, of éx Bmd€Opou bca- 
oTHpaToS abtois TeTpdpodor TEpleKeLvTo, Bd Bos 
8é wodaév _ TpidKovTa, Leopopov o oy éxdorou 
Telxous TO typos, Kal év abre Koik@ Te OvTt 
Kal oteyav@ Kato perv éordOpevov éréepavres 
TplaKdc tot, cab Anaavpol mapéKewvTo avtots TeV 
Tpope, inmmootdova e tmép avtous hv TeTpa- 
Kia xirtows ‘tmao.s, Kal Tapweia yerovd TE kat 
KpiOjs, avipdot te Kataywyal mefois pev és 
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that they would send for him whenever théy needed OHAP. 


him. Yet they were already in much trouble for * 
supplies for the army, which they drew from 
Hadrumetum, Leptis, Thapsus, Utica, and Acholla 
only. For Hasdrubal was still in possession of all 
the rest of Africa, whence he sent supplies to 
Carthage. Several days having been consumed in 
this way, the two consuls moved their forces against 
Carthage, prepared for battle, and laid siege to it. 


XIV. 


95. Tue city lay in a recess of a great gulf and CHAP, 


was in the form of a peninsula. It was separated | 


from the mainland by an isthmus about three miles of 


in width. From this isthmus a narrow and longish 
tongue of land, about 300 feet wide, extended 
towards the west between a lake and the sea. <On 
the sea side,> where the city faced a precipice, it was 
protected by a single wall. Towards the south and 
the mainland, where the city of Byrsa stood on the 
isthmus, there was a triple wall. The height of 
each wall was forty-five feet, not taking account of 
the parapets and the towers, which were placed 
all round at intervals of 200 feet, each having four 
stories, while their depth was thirty feet. Each 
wall was divided into two stories. In the lower 
space there were stables for 300 elephants, and along- 
side were receptacles for their food. Above were 
stables for 4000 horses and places for their fodder 
and grain. There were barracks also for soldiers, 
20,000 foot and 4000 horse. Such preparation for 
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CaP. Siopupious, inmedor 88 és retTpaxicyidous. To- 
Y onde TapacKeviy mohepou dueréraxo arab pevew 
év Trois TelXeo povors. ywvia 8 4 mapa Thy 
Yaccay ék tobde Tob TeLxous emt TOUS Apevas 
mTepleKapm rev, dabevys Hv povn Kal rarretvy, Kal 
mpednto e& dpyis. 

96. Oc dé Aupéves és GAH OUS died €ovro, cal 
éomdous éx meAdyous és avTous jy é és edpos Trodav 
éPdounxovta, ov adboeow améxXetov ovdnpais. 
) pey’ 81 TpaTos epropots dveiro, Kal meiopata 
iy év aire muKva kal qouxida: tod e évros év 
péow vijos jv, kai xpymiot peydrars 4 Te vijoos 
Kal 0 Aupiy duet qT T0. vewpiav TE éryepov ai 
xpnribes aide és vais Staxocias Kat jeixooe 
TeTTOLNLEVw?, wal Taprelov éml ois vewpiow és 
TpinpeTixa oKevn. kioves e éxdo tov vewoolKov 
T povxov *Iwvixol dv0, és eixdva otoads THY dopey 
ToD TE Atpévos Kal THs vijoou mepupépovtes. emt 
88 Tis vi}cou oKnv?) émeroinro TO vpavdpxe, 6Oev 
ee al tov TaTiKTHY onpaivery, cal Tov KipuKa 
mponéyely, wal Tov vavapxov epopav. exerto = 
1) vijoos Kata Tov éomhow, al dverérato ioxy- 
pas, iva 6 Te vavapxos Ta ek meddryous wavTa 
epopé, kal Tols émemdéove ty agpavns q Ta@v &vdov 
a dypis 9 axptBiis. ov pay ov8é toils éomhevoacw 
eum opous evdus qv Ta vedpia owvorra: Teixos 
Te yap avrois Sumdoby _teptéxeto, Kal mat, 
al Tous Ep opous amo Tob Tpewrov Atmévos és THY 
Tod eaépepov ov Stepxopévous Ta vewpta. 

97. Obra pev elyev ods uh Kapyndoviev 
% TOTe, of 8 imatoe SieAdpevor TO epyov ecav 
él tovs qodepniovs, Mavidtios pév aro tis 
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war was arranged and provided for in their walls cHap. 
alone. The angle which ran around from this wall *!V 
to the harbour along the tongue of land mentioned 
above was the only weak and low spot in the forti- 
fications, having been neglected from the beginning. 

96. The harbours had communication with each the two 
other, and a common entrance from the sea seventy barbours 
feet wide, which could be closed with iron: chains. 
The first port was for merchant vessels, and here 
were collected all kinds of ships’ tackle. Within the 
second port was an island, and great quays were set 
at intervals round both the harbour and the island. 
These embankments were full of shipyards which 
had capacity for 220 vessels. In addition to them 
were magazines for their tackle and furniture. Two 
Ionic columns stood in front of each dock, giving 
the appearance of a continuous portico to both the 
harbour and the island. On the island was built the 
admiral’s house, from which the trumpeter gave 
signals, the herald delivered orders, and the admiral 
himself overlooked everything. The island lay near 
the entrance to the harbour, and rose to a consider- 
able height, so that the admiral could observe what 
was going on at sea, while those who were approach- 
ing by water could not get any clear view of what 
took place within. Not even incoming merchants 
could see the docks at once, for a double wall en- 
closed them, and there were gates by which merchant 
ships could pass from the first port to the city without 
traversing the dockyards. Such was the appearance 
of Carthage at that time. 

97. But the consuls, having divided their work, 
moved against the enemy. Manilius advanced from 
the mainland by way of the isthmus, intending to 
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- CAP. HT el pov kara TOV abxéva, eyXoowr Te THY 
Tagpov Kat Bpa: v emutei xia pa TO én aur 
Biacopevos, Kal én” éxeivep Ta ina weixn 
Knvocpives & KdipaKas é TE vis Kal vey 
ém éfepe Kata THY EvTEAT TOU TEetXous yoviav. 
dudw 8 ws dvoTAwv _kareppovour, &ws évtv- 
nonce Grdols TE Katvois Kal avdpav mpoOuuia 

iv negate water ddynoav Kal bmey@povy. K 

vs avrois TOUTO mp@rov dvTeKexpouKel, eri 
cacw dyaxt ApperGar tHv Tom. as Se Kal 
abdts pile dd Kal mere ameriyxavov, Te 
pev av Kap ndovioy ppovijpata érjpro, 
of & dmrato Nisiéres "Aodpotfay orriaOev 
opav brép thy Aipynv ovdK éx _ baxpod da 
oTHATOS ea tparomedeupévor, @xvpovv Kal 
avtol 8vo atpatoresa, Knvowpives pev 
én Tis prs b7rd tois _TeiXeot Tov Tonrepiov, 
Mavinwos & év 78. adxen THs és THY iymretpov 
od00. as &e avrots eynryepto a otpatomeda, 
6 Knvoopivos emt brn és pnyavas Siémhevoe da 
THS Mprns: kal amréBarev UNoTO poy és TevtTa- 
Koaious dvdpas érda Te Todd, ‘Tuidxwvos 
aigvidiov avT@, Tod Kapyndoviev immapyxov, 
Rirnec es: é Papéas é emevupov qv. Kopioas 

5° Spas tiva DANDY, paxavas emoinge Kal ehipaxas. 
ral maAuv emexelpouv dude Th model, wal dre. 
TUyXavov opoiws. Mavidsos pev oov peKpor | ére 
Mpoc Kapa kal forms Te TOD MPOTELX Lo paTOS 
KataBanov, aréyvw pide emuxetpeiv éte Tasty" 

98, Knvowpivos be Xdcas Tt THS ALwwns Tapa 
THY Tawiav, ta ebpurepov eln, dv0  pnxavas 
Kptopopous érrizye peyddas, THy pev wOoupérvgy 
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fill up the ditch, surmount the low parapet over- cHap. 
looking it, and from that to scale the high wall. *!V 
Censorinus raised ladders both from the ground and 
from the decks of ships against the neglected angle 

of the wall. Both of them despised the enemy, 
thinking that they. were unarmed, but when they 
found that they were provided with new arms and 
were full of unexpected courage they were astounded The Romans 
and retreated. Thus they meta rebuff at the very “?” 
beginning, in expecting to take the city without 
fighting. When they made a second attempt and 
were again repulsed, the spirits of the Carthaginians 
were very much raised. But the consuls, fearing 
Hasdrubal, who had pitched his camp _ behind 
them on the other side of the lake, not far distant, 
themselves fortified two camps, Censorinus on the 
lake under the walls of the enemy, and Manilius on 

the isthmus leading to the mainland. When the 
camps were finished Censorinus crossed the lake to 
get timber for building engines and lost about 500 
men, who were cutting wood, and also many tools, 

the Carthaginian cavalry-general, Himilco, surnamed 
Phameas, having suddenly fallen upon them. Never- 
theless, he secured a certain amount of timber with 
which he made engines and ladders. Again they 
made an attempt upon the city in concert, and 
again they failed. Manilius, after a few further 
efforts, having with difficulty beaten down part of 
the outworks, despaired even of attacking on that 
side. 

98. Censorinus, having filled up a portion of the 
lake along the tongue of land in order to have a 
broader road, brought up two enormous battering 
rams, one of which was driven by 6000 foot-soldiers 
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CAP. Eaxioxidios melois, sryoupévwy Tav xididpxov, 
thy Se bd Tav épeTav, Hyoupévov Kal Totcde 
vavapxyov. girovercias 8, as ev low Kal opoip 
Epy@, Tois te Umnpérats Kal toils apyovory avTav 
yevowevns, cuvérecé TL TOD TeiXous, Kal Ta évTOS 
Hon katepaivero. Kapyndoviot 8¢ nal a> adtous 
ATWodpEvol, TA TETOVTA VUKTOS @KOOOMOVY. OvK 
apxovons & és 1d Epyov adtois tis vunros, debde- 
ores wept Te HSN yeyovdTl, pH Kal TodTO pel” 
jpépav ai ‘Pwopaiwy pnyaval vedtevetov xal 
bypov ere xataBdrorev, éEédpapov emi Ta pnyavn- 
pata TOV Trodepioy, of pev adv OmAdoLs, of dé 
yupvol Aautdbas hupévas exovtes, Kal evérrpnoav 
pev oby Ora (od yap épOacav ‘Pwopaiwy ém- 
Spapovrwv), axpeia S bra Toijoavtes aveyadpouv. 

2 € st ot 14 > i4 Ad a 
dpa 6 Méepa Peopators émémecev Opp) Bea Too 
TecovTos ovTW TeErA<ws eynyepyevou BidcacbaL 
kal éodpapeiv: nal yap tt aediov évtos épaiveto 
evgues és paxny, év @ Tors evoTTroUs Eotnaay of 
Kapyndomoe kata petorov, tovs 8& avomdous 
avtots émératav ovv AiOos oTricw Kal Edroxs, 
érépous ‘Te Todovs Siabévres emt rév TEpLKeL- 
pévav oixtav avéyevov tovs émepyopevous éaSpa- 
peiv. of 8 ere padrov HpeBilovto ws bd yunvav 
avdpov Kxatadpovovpevot, Kal Opacéws ememndov. 
Laemiov Sé, ds pet’ odivyov elke Kapynddova xai 
mapa roiTo “Adgpixavos emexd7On, xuuapyav 
ToTe @xKvet, Kal tos éavTod AOYoUs &> TOANS 
Stehov, kal aotjoas éx Stactnpatos éml . tov 
Tatxiou, Katiévar pev és THY TOW OvK Eta, TOUS 
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under charge of the military tribunes, and the other by CHaP. 


oarsmen of the ships under charge of their captains. 
The two detachments, officers as well as men, were 
fired by rivalry in the performance of their similar 
tasks, and beat down a part of the wall, so that 
they could look into the city. But even so the 
Carthaginians drove them back and began to repair 
the breaches in the wall by night. As the night 
time was not sufficient for the work and they feared 


lest the Roman engines should readily destroy by Roman, 


Ta 


ms 


daylight the part which they had already completed, jiitroyea 


as it was newly made and still moist, they made a 
sally, some with arms and others with torches only, 
to set fire to the machines. They had not time 
to burn these entirely (the Romans running up and 
preventing them), but they rendered them quite 
useless and regained the city. When daylight 
returned the Romans conceived the purpose of 
rushing in through the opening where the Cartha- 
ginians had not finished their work and overpower- 
ing them. They saw inside an open space, well 
suited for fighting, where the Carthaginians had 
stationed armed men in front and others in the rear 
provided only with stones and clubs, and many others 
on the roofs of the neighbouring houses, all in 
readiness to meet the invaders. The Romans, when 
they saw themselves scorned by an unarmed enemy, 
were still more exasperated, and dashed in fiercely. 


But Scipio, who a little later took Carthage and from Scipio the 
that feat gained the surname Africanus, being then 7°°"*° 


a military tribune, held back, divided his companies 
into several parts, and stationed them at intervals 
along the wall, not allowing them to go down into 
the city. When those who entered were driven 
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roe 68 éoeAOovtas eEwBoupévous bre TeV Kapxn6o- 
viov mavtobev avtois émimecovTav bmedéxeto Kat 
meptecwtev. Kal todTo mpatov avrov émt doEns 
érroinaev, evBovdoTepov Tod oTpaTnyod pavévTa. 
99. Kuvos 8 qv émitory, cab 7d Knvowpivov 
otpatotedoy évocet, ctaOpevov ert Aipvyn orabe- 
pov xal Bapéos datos Kal bd Tetyeot peyioTos, 
ov Katamveduevoy ex tis Oadrdoons. SOev o 
Knvowpivos és tv Odr\aoccav amd Tis Nprns 
peteatpatomésevaey. wat oi Ka mdoveot, été 
ybyvouro mvedpa és Tos ‘Papaious érribopov, 
oxagas dpuydvev Kal orummiouv efXKxov bd Tots 
TeiXeow, | ov xaBopapevor Tots roAeuiows, amo 
xddov' a 5é emuKdpmTovTes ewedXov yevjoeaOae 
xatagaveis, Belov avtais xal miocav mix éovres 
avérewov Ta loria, kal mrjoavres dvéyov mip 
évéBarov é és Ta oxdgn. ta Se To TE ave rab 
Th poms Tod mupos és Tas ‘Popatov vais éwOetro 
Kal eAvpaivero kal ddiryou Tov oTOXov xatéprefev, 
pera, &é od mroAw Knvoapivos pev és ‘Poeyny @XETO 
apxaupectdcwv, ot é Kapyndorioe Te Mawrip 
Opacutepoy éméxewto: Kai. vueros, of wey Sara 
exovres of 5é yupvot, cavidas pépovres emetiBecay 
TH Kara opas Tape ToD Mawriov, «al TO 
Xapdreopa didorov. arropoupevey 8é ws ev puri 
tov évdov, o Levmloy eédpape ov inmedow éx 
Tov otpatorédou Kata TvdasS addas, évOa ovdeis 
moneys, Kal mepiBpayery TOUS Kapyndovious 
katepoBnoev. of S€ avexmpouv és THv mWoALW. 
kal devrepov 6 Lxomiov édoxer 7HdE Te epy@ 
mepto@cat ‘Pwyaious, év vuerl OopuBoupévous. 
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back by the Carthaginians, who fell upon them from cuap. 
all sides, he gave them succour and saved them from -*!V 
destruction. And this action first brought him re- 
nown, as-he had shown himself wiser than the general. 

99. Now the dog star began to rise and sickness 
broke out in the army of Censorinus, whose camp 
was pitched on a lake of stagnant and impure water, 
under high walls shutting off the fresh air from the 
sea. For this reason he moved his station from the 
lake to the sea. The Carthaginians, whenever 
the wind blew toward the Romans, towed along 
small boats, filled with twigs and tow, under the 
walls, where they could not be seen by the enemy. 
When they were turning the corner, and were just 
about to be sighted, they poured brimstone and 
pitch over the contents, spread the sails, and, as 
the wind filled them, set fire to the boats. These, 
driven by the wind and the fury of the flames rect 
against the Roman ships, set fire to them and 4 
came a little short of destroying the whole fleet. 
Shortly afterwards Censorinus went to Rome to 
conduct the election. Then the Carthaginians 
began to press more boldly against Manilius. They 
made a sally by night, some with arms, others 
unarmed, carrying planks with which to bridge the 
ditch of the Roman camp, and began to tear down 
the palisades. While all was in confusion in the 
camp, as is usual in nocturnal assaults, Scipio passed 
out with his horse by the rear gates where there was 
no fighting, moved around to the front, and so 
frightened the Carthaginians that they betook them- 
selves to the city. Thus a second time Scipio 
appeared to have been the salvation of the Romans 
by his conduct in this nocturnal panic. 
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100. ‘O 8€ Mavirtos 1d pev otpatoredov ere 
piv otp 
Padrov wxdpov, telyds Te avTl yapaxos aiTO 
mepitiOeis Kal érivetoy ppovpioy éeyetpwv eri THs 
Oardoons 8a thy katardéoveay ayopav’ TpaTrels 
8 és ta pecoyera pupiow melois nal imrevor 
a, ‘\ , > ‘ , ‘ 
Sioxtriows THY Yopav éeropOe, Evrevopevds te kal 
NopToroyav Kal dyopay avArréyav. Hyeito © aei 
TOY Tpovopevovtwv Xidapxos ETepos Trap’ ETepov. 
kal Dapéas 0 irrapxos 6 Tav AtBubwy, véos Te dv 
ére kal Opacvrepos és wdyas, Kal Varmous Yp@pevos 
puxpois Kal taxéot, Kal monpayodow bre pndev 
ein, nal gépovar dirnvos, ei Sejoere, nal repon, 
broxpuTTopevos ev AoxXpais 4 pdpayktv, dry Te 
> - Mw > , > ’ a LA 
Gperovpevov idor, éepimrato é& adavois as TIS 
deTos, kal AvpHvdapevos ameTNda: OTe S€ Veuwiov 
dpxot, ovdayod ovd erepaiveto. o ydp Toe 
Lximiov del cvvtetraypévous Hye Tovs melovs, cal 
Tous imméas Tav lamwv éemiBeRnxotas: &v Te Tals 
mpovopais ov mplv diédve THY ovvTakww 7 TO medion, 
aM” cal € a x, ¢ ’ , 
b Guerre Oepreiv, (rredot al omditats treptAdBor- 
XN t av ae er e t ao % 
Kal ToTe KUKA@ avdTos Erépats tras imméwv det 
mepinet, Kal tov OepilovTwy tov arrocKkibydpevoy 
a 2 f a , an > fs 
h éEcovta tod KvKXov TiKpas exoralev. 


XV 


101. “Odev of Dayéas ov erreyeipes povm. Kal 
yeyvopévou todde cuveyas TO pev Kréos NvEETO 
7@ ZeiTion, ot & Erepor yrrlapyor nata POdvov 
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100. Manilius thereupon fortified his camp more cHap. 
carefully. He threw around it a wall in place of the *!¥ 
palisade and built a fort on the sea-shore .at the 
place where his supply-ships came in. Then, turning 
to the mainland, he ravaged the country with 10,000 
foot and 2000 horse, collecting wood and forage and 
provisions, These foraging parties were in charge 
of the military tribunes by turns. Now Phameas, exploits of , 
the commander of the African horse,—a young and Pbameas 
daring soldier, who had small but swift horses that 
lived on grass when they could find nothing else, 
and could bear both hunger and thirst when 
necessary,—hiding in thickets and ravines, when he 
saw that the enemy were not on their guard swooped 
down upon them from his hiding-place like an eagle, 
inflicted as much damage on them as he could, and 
darted away again. But whenever Scipio was in 
command he never even made an appearance, 
because Scipio always kept his foot-soldiers in line 
and his horsemen on horseback, and in foragin, 
never broke ranks until he had encircled the field 
where his harvesters were to work with cavalry and 
infantry. He then, in person, rode unceasingly 
round the circle with other squadrons of horse, and 
if any of the harvesters straggled away or passed 
outside of the circle he punished them severely. 


XV 


101. For this reason he was the only one that cnap. 
Phameas did not attack. As this happened con- 
tinually, the fame of Scipio was on the increase, fe uiy 
so that the other tribunes, out of envy, spread a 
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Car. éhoyorroiowy Eeviav éx marépov elvat Papéa mpos 
" Seumieova Tov TovdEe TWarTroD. AiBbwv be Tois és 
mupyous Kal povpra, & modAda Hv ev TH wpa, 
Kataguyotow of péev ardor xXtAiapxo. orevdd- 
pevor kat peOcévtes éeretibevto amiicow, o Sé 
Leimiov és Ta olxot Tapérreptre, Kal amd TOvSE Ov 
mpl 4 XKimiova adixécOar asuretibeto ovédeis. 
tocaitn Sofa avtov avdpeias te wépt Kal TicTews 
kal mapa Tois idious Sv ddiyou eyeyévnto Kal Tapa 
Tois Todepiows. émaveOovtwy 8 abtav amo Tis 
mpovouns é 1d orparétedov, of Kapyndovios 
vuxros éméBevro Te emwelp: Kal OopuBos Aw 
motkiros, ouvernxovvtav és exmAnkw trav év 
dotet Kapyndoviov. o pév obv Mavidtos tov 
otpatov évdov cuveixev @s ev ayvoig Tov Kaxod: 
0 8& Yeimiov imméwv tras Séxa NaBwv eripye pera 
dddov jupévov, mpoerrav Sia tHv vixta py 
ouprréxer Oat, repitpéxe 5é odv TH Tupl Kal 
TO TAHOos emipaivery nal PoBov éeurrecovpévwv 
mapéxew del, péxpt tapacodpevor Suyobev of 
Kapyndcmos xatetrAaynoav Kal és THY Tod 
écépuyov. Kal 7éd¢ Tols ZxuTimvos KaTopOwpact 
mpoceyiyvero. jv te Sia oTopatos éml waow 
pryous ws yrovos aEtos TlavAou te Tod matpos Tov 
Maxedovas érovtos kal tev YKuriover, és ods 
xata Oéow avelAnT TO. 

Mamaiov S& és Négepw odevovtos émi 
*AcdpouBar, evaxépawev 6 LaiTiwv opdv wavta 
amoxpnuva Kal pdpayyas Kal dNoxpas, Kal Ta 
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report that there was an understanding between cHap. 
Phameas and Scipio, arising from the former friend- *Y 
ship between the ancestors of Phameas and Scipio's 
grandfather Scipio. Certain Africans had taken 
refuge in towers and castles, with which the country 
abounded. The other tribunes, after granting them 
terms and letting them go free, used to set upon 
them as they departed; but Scipio always con- 
ducted them safely home, and after this none of 
them would make any agreement before Scipio 
arrived. So great had his reputation for courage 
and good faith become in a short time among 
both friends and enemies. After the Romans had 
returned from their foraging the Carthaginians made 
a night attack on their fort by the sea, causing 
tremendous confusion, in which the citizens joined 
by making noises to add to the alarm. While 
Manilius kept his forces inside, not knowing where 
the danger lay, Scipio, taking ten troops of horse, 
led them out with lighted torches, ordering them, as 
it was night, not to attack the enemy, but to course 
around them with the firebrands and make a show of 
numbers and to frighten them by making a feint of 
attacking here and there. This was done until the 
Carthaginians, thrown into confusion on both sides, 
became panic-stricken and took refuge in the city. 
This also was added to the successes of Scipio. 
After all he had done, men talked of him as the only 
worthy successor of his father, Paulus, the conqueror 
of Macedonia, and of the Scipios into whose family 
he had been received by adoption. 

102. Manilius undertook an expedition to Nepheris Manitius 
against Hasdrubal, of which Scipio disapproved, Mahé 
because the road was flanked by mountain crags, Hasdrubal 
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inpnra mpoernppéva. w@s 8 ard atadiwy TpLav 
éyeyévnvto tod ’"AcbpovBa, cat & tu peda xata- 
, 2 a ? i 2 ON x ? A § 7 
Bavras éxpiv avaBaivew én tov ’AcdpovBar, 
évéxeito 87 TOTE, Kal cuveBovrAEVE TTpAadhvar ws 
Gov Katpod Kal pnxavis GAXns ert Tov ’’Acébpov- 
Bav Seopévous. avtireyovtwoy 8 xara fiXov 
avtov Trav érépwv xidLdpxXwr, Kal padaxiay Kal 
ovx etBovrAiav yyoupéevwv Ee Tos ToAEpiOUS 
iddvres dvaxwpyoovow, ev @ kal katappovodvtes 
pevyovow érixetcovtat, Sevtepa tovtwv Eiov 
oTpatoTredoy mpo Tov pevpatos éyeipas, iy’ et 
Biacbeiev, exorevy avaxydpnow, ovx dbvros adrois 
vov ovS Siot Katagevyour. oi dé Kab rovTo 
éyédov, Kal to Eihos tis HrreiAnoev atroppiev, 
et py Mavidsos ddda Laumiov dpyot. SéBacvev 
odv 0 Mavinsos, ovdé TadXAa Ov eptrerpoTrOAEpos, 
\ > nA 4 eo Fd 2 14 Es 
kat avt@ Twepdoavts 6 ’AabpovBas amnvra, povos 
te ww worvs é& éxatépwr. Kal 6 ’AadpovBas 
> \ > ‘ 4 wv. ‘\ a 
avadpapov és 7d gpovpiov, &vOa pndev madeiv 
? A > 4 > an > 4 e .¥ 
eSvvato, épydpevey ariodow émiBécbar. oi Se 
ow petavoig tdv yeyovdTwy dmrexdpouv, a&xpt 
fev él To pedua ev taker: Svomdpov 8 dvros Tob 
motTapov, Kai S:aBdoewr drirywr Te nal Svoyepav, 
és atakiav Sinpotvro tm’ dvdyxns. Kal 6 
7A 5 a 6 an 2 , a 4 
adpovBas KxaBopav éréxerto Rapmpas TOTE 
pddwora, cal mrnOos extewev od apyvvopévwv 
GAA hevydvrwv. erecov bé nal Tav, xALdpywv 
tpeis of tov otpatnyov padioTa émemeixecay és 
‘4 
TI pwaynv. 
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gorges, and thickets, and the heights were occupied cap. 
by the enemy. When they had come within a third *V 
of a mile of Hasdrubal, and to the bed of a river 
where it was necessary to go down and up again, in 
order to reach the enemy, Scipio urged him earnestly 

to turn back, saying that another time and other 
means were needed for attacking Hasdrubal. The 
other tribunes, moved by jealousy, took the opposite 
view and held that it savoured of cowardice, rather 
than of prudence, to turn back after coming in sight of 

the enemy, and that it would embolden him to attack 
them in the rear. Then Scipio counselled, as second 
best, that they ought to fortify a camp on the further 
side of the stream, to which they could retreat if they 
were overpowered, there being now no place in which 
they could even seek refuge. The others laughed at 

this also, and one of them threatened to throw away 

his sword if Scipio, instead of Manilius, were to com- 
mand the expedition. Thereupon Manilius, who had 

not had much experience in war, crossed the river 
and on the other side encountered Hasdrubal. There 

was great slaughter on both sides. Finally Hasdrubal 
withdrew into his stronghold, where he was safe and 
from which he could watch his chance of attacking 
the Romans as they moved off. The latter, who 
already repented of their undertaking, retired in good 
order till they came to the river. As the crossing 
was difficult on account of the scarcity and narrowness 

of the fords, it was necessary for them to break ranks. 
When Hasdrubal saw this he made a more brilliant Ho is 
attack than ever, and slew a great number of them ™?" 
who fled without resistance. Among the killed were His sight 
three of the tribunes who had been chiefty instru- 
mental in urging the consul to risk the engagement. 
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103. ‘O 8 Sxcrriwy tpraxocious imméas ods elev 
app avrov, cal dcous adXovs cuvayayeiv EpOace, 
decay és S00 Tots eyOpois éerrye civ Spdum 

a , > fa 4 ba AY 
TOA, Tapa pépos axovrivovtds te xal evOds 
amoxwpobytas, elt’ avis émidvras Kal mad 
evOds amronndavTas. o0tTw yap eipnto avtois, 
TOUS Hpiocas del Tapa pépos émévat Kal axovTi- 
cavras aredatvev, OoTrep ev KUKA@ TepLoYTas. 
yuyvopévov Sé rovdSe ruxvod, cal SwactHpatos 

> ‘\ Ls e \ id > + a 
ovdevos dvTos, ot pev AiBves éBadXovTo TUVEXOS, 
kal émiatpépovtes és Tov Lkitiwva Hooov Tots 

lal ? la e > 4 ” ‘ 

mTep@ow éméxewvto, ot 8 épOacay dsedOeiv TO 
pedpa. xal o Yxuriov én’ adtois adpimmevae 
Baddépeves te kal yareTa@s. orelpar 8 ev apyy 
tovde tod movov téccapes adtrocxicbcicat Tod 
« 4 eZ Q n , ” , > f 
pevpatos ord TaY Todeuiwry &> Tiva AOpov avé- 
Spapov: nail aitas 6 ’AgdpovBas meptexd@nto, 
ayvoovvrov étt ‘Pwpaiwr, éws éordOpevoav. érrei 
& guabov, nropovv, cab trois pev eddoxee pevryerv 
Kal wn xwouvevey amace &’ odyous, 6 Sé Lee- 

, 207 > t \ ” > id 
miwy édiduckev apyopevwr péev épywv evBovrta 
xphcOa:, Kwdvvevovtwy S& avdpav toodvie Kai 

, 
onpelwy torApy TapaBdrA@. avtos & émireEd- 
, * y 

Hevos Twas inméwy idas, emavoicey edn exetvous, 
Aa , a Cal a 
7) Xalpov autois ouvatroneicOa. So TE jpepav 
aitia dépwy evOs wdeve, Sedvotos wdvu rod 
otpatov pi ovd adtos éravérOo. ws 8 fev 
2 ‘\ , 
emt tov opov &Oa roav oi ToMopKovpevot, Tov 

Mi a 
pev avtixpus adtod Spoyme KxatédaBe; Kar pia 

‘\ td a 
tovs Sto yapddpa Sueipyev, of Sé AiBves tore 
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103. Scipio, taking 300 horsemen that he had with cHapP. 
him and as many more as he could hastily collect, 
divided them into two bodies and led them, with gutachment 
many charges, against the enemy, by turns discharg- rescued 
ing darts at them and quickly retreating, then coming 
back at them and again quickly darting away, for he 
had given orders that one-half of them should ad- 
vance by turns continually, discharge their javelins, 
and retire, as though they were attacking on all 
sides. This movement being constantly repeated 
without any intermission, the Africans, thus con- 
tinuously assailed, turned against Scipio and pressed 
less heavily on those who were crossing. The latter 
thus had time to get across the stream, and then 
Scipio rode away after them under a shower of 
darts and with great difficulty. At the beginning of 
this fight four Roman cohorts were cut off from the 
stream by the enemy and took refuge on a hill. 
These Hasdrubal surrounded, and the Romans did 
not miss them till they came to a halt. Whesr they 
learned the facts they were in great perplexity. — 
Some thought they ought to continue their retreat 
and not endanger the whole army for the sake of a 
few, but Scipio maintained that while deliberation 
was proper when you were laying your plans, yet in 
an emergency, when so many men and their standards 
were in danger, nothing but reckless daring was of 
any use. Then he himself, selecting some companies 
of horse, said that he would either rescue them or 
gladly perish with them. Taking two days’ rations, 
he set out at once, the army being in great fear lest 
he should never return himself. When he came to 
the hill where the men were besieged he took 
possession of another eminence hard by and separated 
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“CAP: pdduora erréxewro Tois moMopKoupevors kal mpos 
avrovs : évevednetav, Os ovtm@ Svvapyévov Tod 
Lxuriwvos émixovpely €€ ddovropias ovvtovov. 
6 5 Sxuriwv ws elde tas Té€as tdv S¥0 Nopov 
THY Xapddpay Tepiuovcas, TOV KaLpov ov pEOFKeED, 
Gdra Treptédpape 50 avtav brép Tos TOdELLOUS. 
of & dn Kv«rovpevor Siépevyov dxdcpws, peb- 
tévtos auvtous amévat tod SxKuriwvos adeds, 
ToAV TWrelovus dvTas. 
104. Odtw pév 84 Kat rovade 6 Yxeriwv wepie- 
cacev év atoyvace yevopévovs. Kal avdtov 7 
otpatia paxpolev isodoa é& aédrtov Tepicero- 
opévoy te kal repic@oavta Tovs étépous, péya 
jrdrakav ddpevar. cat Sarpoviov atte cvAdNap- 
Bavew éddfalov, 6 Kal 76 TanTe LeTion 
Tpoonpaive éddxee Ta péAdovTa. o pev Sy 
Maviquos dveledyvuey és Td pds TH TOAEL OTpPA- 
_TOTrESOV, TOAANY Tiow tToTX@V TOD wn TeccOhvas 
Leitiom ths stpatelas atrotpérovtt: ayOopévwv 
8 mdvrev éml tH Tdv TecdvTwY atadia, Kal 
pddota éml toils yudcdpyos, 6 Latioy twa 
Avaas TAY aiyparatwr éreprre Tpos “AcdpovBav, 
Kai Ta pyver Odpau Tous Xoudpxous. 6 8 épeuvy- 
odpevos TA vexpd, Kal ato Ths oppayidos evpwv 
(xpucopopoicr yap Tay oTpaTevopevey oi KenL 
apxor, Tey eAarrovov adnpopopubvta), €aypev 
autous, elte 7d épyov avOpwretov Kal Kowvov év 
Tois Tohéuors nyovpevos, elite THY LxiTiwvos 
dofav dn Sedvds te kal Oeparredwov. ‘Pwpators 
8 dvakevyviover pev arb tov AcdpovBa érréxevro 
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from the former by a narrow ravine. The Africans cHAP 
thereupon pressed the siege vigorously, making 
signals to each other and thinking that Scipio would 

not be able to relieve his friends after his forced 
march. But Scipio, seeing that the bases of the 

two hills curved around the ravine, lost no time, but 
dashed around them and secured a position above 

the enemy. They, finding themselves surrounded, 

fled in disorder. Scipio did not pursue them, as they 
were much superior in numbers. 

104. Thus Scipio saved these men also, who had 
been given up for lost. When the army at a distance 
saw him returning safe himself, and having saved 
the others contrary to expectation, they shouted for’ 
joy and conceived the idea that he was aided by the 
same deity that was supposed to have enabled his 
grandfather Scipio to foresee the future. Manilius 
then returned to his camp in front of the,city, having 
suffered severely from not following the advice of 
Scipio, who had tried to dissuade him from the 
expedition. When all were grieved that those who 
had fallen in battle, and especially the tribunes, 
remained unburied, Scipio released one of the 
captives and sent him to Hasdrubal, asking that 
‘ he would give burial to the tribunes. The latter, 
searched among the corpses, and, recognizing them 
by their signet rings (for the military tribunes wore 
gold rings while the common soldiers had only iron 
ones), he buried them, thus thinking to do an act of 
humanity not uncommon in war, or perhaps because 
he was in awe of the reputation of Scipio and 
thought to do hima service. As the Romans were 
returning from the expedition against Hasdrubal 
Phameas made an attack upon them while demoral- 
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Papéas, 8a 1d Traicpa OopvBoupévas’ erode 
a , 

dé ot Kapxndovror Ths Wwodews éxdpapovres 

imivrov, Kat Tia Kal Tov oxevopopwr diepOecpar. 
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105. "Ev rovt@ S88 cab 4 aiyxAntos és 76 
otpatomedop éreprre Tovs eicopevous Kal petado- 
govras ait Ta axptBéctata, éf ov & Te 
Mavinsos cal 1d ovvédpiov Kal oi AovTol TeV 
xiaudpywv, éoBecpévov tov POdvov Sia tH 
eumparyiay, ewaptupovy 7 Leuriovt, wal 6 
otpatos amas kal Ta épya én’ exeivos, dor 
érravenOovtes of mpéaBers SveOponoav és amravtas 
Thy éumepiay nab éwitevéw tov Xximlwvos Kab 
THs oTpatias Thy és avTov opynv. 4 5& BovrAy 
Tovras pev éxaipe, modrkav 6é yeyernuéveov 
mracpatov és Maccavdcony erepure, Kal Trape- 
Kddre cuppayely avrov éppwpevas er Kapyndéva. 
6 8 bd ev Tov TpécRewy od KaTeAnpOn, Kapveov 
88 yijpq Kal veo, cal traidas Exwv vddovs pév 
mreiovas, ols ébed@pnto Toda, yunatous dé tpeis 
ovdéy GrAHdos TA Epya couxoTas, éxdder Tov 
Lcirlova Kata diriay avrod te Kal Tod Wdmrov 
aupBovrov oi mept tov téxvav Kal THs apyis 
éoopevov. o dé nee péev avtixa, puxpov dé apiv 
eGeiv 6 Macgavdcans amowiyor érécnnye Tois 
matt meiOecOar tov Yxumiwvos, ws dv adrois 
Statph ta dvta. 

106. Kai o pev Toor’ elma érehedrncer, aynp és 
mdvra émituxns, © THY ev apyny THY TaTp@apy 
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ised by that disaster, and* when they were entering cHAP 
their camp the Carthaginians sallied out from the *Y 
city to meet them and killed some of the camp 
followers. 


XVI 


105. Meantime the Senate sent commissioners to cHap. 
the army to obtain and communicate to it accurate *¥! 
particulars, in whose presence Manilius and the >* 
council and the remaining tribunes bore testimony (i278, 
in favour of Scipio; for all jealousy had been stifled Scipio 
by his glorious actions. The whole army did the 
same, and his deeds spoke for themselves, so that 
the messengers, on their return, everywhere noised 
abroad the military skill and success of Scipio 
and the attachment of the soldiers to him. 
These things greatly pleased the Senate, but on 
account of the many mishaps that had taken place 
they sent to Masinissa to secure his utmost aid 
against Carthage. The envoys found that he was no 
longer living, having succumbed to old age and 
disease. Having several illegitimate sons, to whom 
he had made large gifts, and three legitimate ones, 
who differed from each other in their qualities, he 
had asked Scipio, on the ground of his friendship 
with him and with his grandfather, to come and 
consult with him concerning his children and the 
government. Scipio went immediately, but shortly Death of 
before he arrived Masinissa breathed his last, having “*™*" 
charged his sons to obey Scipio in the matter of the 
division of the estate. 

106. Having uttered these words he died. He 
had been a fortunate man in all respects. By divine 
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CaP. Beds Muxev, adaipeBévre mpos Kapyndoviev cai 
Lvaxos, advaraBeiv cal mpoayayeiy emt péytorov, 
amo Mavpovciwy tov map aKeave péxpt TIS 
Kupnvaiwv apyis és Ta pecoyea, jyep@oar bé 
yhv ToAAHY, ‘TA TOAAG TOV Nouddwv tronpayovr- 
tov dia TO ayew@pyntov, Onaaupovs Te peyddous 
xpnuedtov _ kaTarereiy eal oTpatiay mwoANHy 
yeyupvacpéerny, tov 8 éyOpav. Lipaxa ev 
aixpdrwrov éretv abtoyerpi, Kapyndou & airov 
Ths avaotdcews yeverOat, mapmav dobevh 
‘Pwpaios brodurovra. pu dé Kal TO cOpa péeyas 
Te Ka) edpworos és yipas Trond, Kal payns éme- 
pato péxpt tod Oavdtov, immov te xwpls 
dvaBoréos éréBawev. Kat peyiorm 87 Ted 
érexpnpiace padiota tiv evpwotiay avrod 
TOBY yap ai’T@ Traidwv yryvouévov Te Kal 
anoOvncxovtTwyv, ovToTe wey oav avT@ petous 
trav déxa, Terpaeres 5é mrasdiov évevneovtovTns Ov 
arédurrev. o pev b) Maccavdoons dde ypovou TE 
kal c@partos éxav ereOvyxer, Xeetriov 8& Tois per 
vos avtod matcl mpooéOnxev érépas Swpeds, 
tots 5é yvnoios Tovs pev Oncavpodrs Kal Popous 
Kat TO dvopa TAS Bacirelas Kowov arrépyve, ta & 
Gra Svéxpivey ws Euedrev apydocew T pos r) 
éBovreTo Exaotos, Mixiwrn pév, 65 mperButatos 
dv eipnuixadraros hv, Kiprny é€aiperov éyew nai 
Ta Bacirea ta évavth, Vordoon &é, otpatiwtix@ 
te dvi Kai Sevtép@ Kal” )dtxiav, Trohépou Te Kat 
eipyuns elvar xupio, MactavaBa 8é, ds vewratos 
dv hone Stxatocvvny, Sixatew tois tanndos ta 
apdgiroya. 

107. Oidtw pév 6 Xevtiov THY apxnV Kai 
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favour he regained his ancestral kingdom, that had cHap. 
been snatched from him by Syphax and the Cartha- 
ginians, and extended it greatly from Mauritania 
on the ocean as far inland as the empire of 
Cyrene. He brought a good deal of land under 
cultivation where Numidian tribes had lived on 
herbs for want of agricultural knowledge. He left 
a great sum of money in his treasury and a large and 
well-disciplined army. Of his enemies he took 
Syphax prisoner with his own hand, and was a cause 
of the destruction of Carthage, having left it a prey 
the Romans, completely deprived of strength. 
e was by nature tall, and very strong to extreme 
old age, and he participated in battles and could 
mount a horse without assistance to the day of his 
death. The strongest testimony to his robust health 
was, that while many children were born to him and 
died before him, he never had less than ten living at 
one time, and when he died, at the age of ninety, 
he left one only four years old. Such a lifetime and 
such strength of body had Masinissa. Scipio made 
gifts to the sons of his concubines in addition to 
those they had already received. To the legitimate 
sons he gave in common the treasures and the 
revenues and the title of king. The other things he 
divided as he judged fitting, according to the dis- 
positions of each. To Micipsa, the oldest, a lover of 
peace, he assigned the city of Cirta and the royal 
palace there. Gulussa, a man of warlike parts and 
the next in age, he made arbiter of peace and war. 
‘ abal, the youngest, who was a man of upright 
appointed judge to decide causes between 





é arts this way Scipio divided the government 
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oe qeptovotay Maccavdocov Sethe Tols masot, cal 
Tordoony eb0us és ouppaxtay éernyeto: 0 88 Tas 
Papéov pddora évédpas, ai mroddd “Papaious 
éAvrrovv, epevvamevos avéotedrgev. év S€ TIE 
Xeyacia XKiriwy xal Dapéas avtvmapw@devov 
adAnrots, peony éyovres ABatov xapddpav, nat 
ovdev és GdAAHAOVS Suvdpevor. Sedids 8 0 Yeurriwv 
pn tes évédpa Kata 16 mpocOer ein, mpoimy KaTe- 
‘ \ }- > Xv £ la 
oxérteto avy tpiol pidrots. Kal avrov 6 Papéas 
iSev avrurpone pel éEvds dlrov. érrioas 8 abrav 
« , > a }- 2g-/ ye¢e XN 
6 Leuriwv eiteiv te Oérew, eEimmevoe pe!” évos 
Na b ‘ ¢ ” 4 290 7 
kal 68 pidov. Kal os 75n xataxovew éSvvavto 
adrAjnAwv, mpd Kapyndovioy of mpoednrvOev. 
“ri dy THs las cwrnpias ov mpovoeis, eb pr THS 
a 4 .”? e bé v7 4 ? »> “ 
kowns Sivaca;” o 8 “tis éotuv,” ep, “ wor 
swtnpia, Kapyndovioy pév obtws éxovtor, 
‘Papaiov § ba’ éuod Kaxd Toddd TeTovOdTwr; ” 
,e , “2 a , .? oo? N 
kal 6 SKuriov, “éyyudpai cot,” pnow, “ei mares 
eyo Kal aféxpews, kal cwrtnplay cal oupyvepny 
rapa “‘Pwopaiwr xat xdpw éceaOat.” 6 8 érgvece 
pev as akoriotoratoy éx mavtwr, “xkpwa” 8, 
épn “Kav Suvarov Hydpyat, pavepov Eorat cot.” 
108. Kal of pev émi rovros StexpiOncar, 6 8e 
- Mavinios aiSotpevos tyv Svampakiav thy és 
’"AcdpovBav aite yevouévnv, adOis és Nédepey 
éotpateve, Trevtaxaidena Hyepav tpopas émayo- 
pevos. mdnotdcas § ero ydpaxa Kai wyvpouv 
\ a 4 4 a s 
nal érddpeve, nada Xxvriwy ev +H mporépa 
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and estate of Masinissa among his children, and he cxap. 
brought Gulussa straightway to the aid of the **! 
Romans. The latter in particular searched out the 
hiding- places from which Phameas had inflicted such 
distress upon the Romans, and put an end to his 
raids. One wintry day Scipio and Phameas found 
themselves on the opposite sides of an impassable a tak with 
water-course, where neither could do any harm to Phames 
the other. Scipio, fearing lest there might be an 
ambuscade further on, advanced with three com- 
panions to reconnoitre. Phameas, observing this 
movement, advaneed on the opposite side with one 
companion. Scipio, anticipating that Phameas wanted 

to say something to him, rode on also with a single 
companion. When they had come near enough to 
hear each other and were at a sufficient distance 
from the Carthaginians, Scipio said: “Why do you 

‘not look out for your own safety since you cannot 

do anything for your country’s?” The other 
replied, “ What chance is there for my safety when 

the affairs of Carthage are in such straits and the 
Romans have suffered so much at my hands?” “ If 

you have any confidence in my word and influence,” 

said Scipio, “‘I promise you both safety and pardon 
from the Romans and their favour besides.” 
Phameas praised Scipio as the most trustworthy of 
men, and replied, “I will think of it, and if I find 
that it can be done I will let youknow.” Then they 
separated. 

108. Manilius, being ashamed of the miscarriage Treason of 
of his attack upon Hasdrubal, again advanced to Phsmess 
Nepheris, taking rations for fitteen days. When he 
neared the place he fortified a camp with palisade 
and ditch as Scipio had advised on the former 
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. CAP. otpatela mrapyyyerrev. oddey S& aviwv ev aidoi 
XVI , 27 , « , 2 on 
peifour eyiyvero xal dB tod wadw adtois 
amwove. tov "AcdpovBav émriBécOat. wai o pév 
év tQede Rv aropias, émiatoAnY Sé Tis ex TOD 
Toroccov otpatod épepe TO Yeurriow. 6 8, ws 
elye, ceonuacperny érédecke TH oTpaTnyP. Kal 
Avoavtes nipov “és tTHvde THY Huépav eyo pev 
rode TO yYapiov Katadmpopat ot 8 dO pc? 
dawv Bovr, kal tois rpopiraki, eimré SéyerOau 
TOV VUKTOS AdixvotpEvov.” % ev érLTTOAT XYwpis 
dvopdtov todd édndov, cuvnce 8 0 Lxetriwv 
elvat trapa& Papéov. Kal 6 Mavinrsos édedoixer 
pev rept TO Uaurrion, wy Tis amdtn wap avdpos 
yévotto TiOavetdtouv mdvrwv és évédpas: evedTWW 
& adrév épav éreprev, émitpéyas mepi pev tis 
cwrnpias Sobvar trict dopary Th Papéa, xd pew 
5é ut) opiGew, GAN érrayyédreoOat “Pwpaiovs ra 
mpérovta tromoew. “ov pny edénoey ovd érary- 
yedlas: 6 ydp Tor Papas ds Fev és Td cvyxet- 
Hevov, mept pev ths owrnpias én miotevew 
SeEvouperp Levmiove, Tas Sé xdpitas “Papatous 
emrerperrely. tata 5 elroy éféraace Tijs émrvou- 
ons és waxnv, nal mpomndijcas pera Tov Dapyay 
és TO peTaixpuoy ws eri Twa oKEeWuy érépay, eltrev" 
“eb pev éotiw ére TH marpidu BonGeiv, Eroepds 
eius pe” pov: e 8 eyes ra exelyyns ws exer, 
éuol pey Soxet rijs iStas cwrnpias mpovoety, cal 
wlatw édaBov émi re euavt@ Kal douvs metcarue 
bpev, xarpds & Kal dyads ériréyecOat ta cuvol- 
govra.” 6 pev otras elie, tov & irapyav of 
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occasion. . But he accomplished nothing and was more cHAP- 
ashamed than before, and was again in fear of being *V! 
attacked by Hasdrubal on his retreat. While he was 
in this helpless state a messenger brought a letter 
from Gulussa’s army to Scipio, which he showed to 
the consul under seal. Breaking the seal, they read 
as follows: “On such a day I will occupy such 
a place. Come there with as many men as you 
please and tell your outposts to receive one who is 
coming by night.’’ Such was the content of the 
letter, which was without signature, but Scipio 
guessed that it was from Phameas. Manilius feared 
lest Scipio might be drawn into an ambuscade by 
this very persuasive plotter; nevertheless, when he 
saw how confident he was, he allowed him to go and 
authorized him to give Phameas the strongest assur- 
ances of safety, but not to say anything definite about 
reward, and only to promise him that the Romans 
would do what was fitting. There was no need of a 
promise however, for Phameas, when he came to the 
rendezvous, said that he trusted in the good faith of 
Scipio for his safety, and as for favours he would 
leave that to the Romans. Having said this he 
drew up his forces on the following day in battle 
order, and going forward with his officers into the 
space between the armies, as though to debate about 
some other matters, he said, “If there is any chance 
of rendering service to our country I am ready to 
stand by you for that purpose, but in the state 
of things that exists, I am going to look out for 
my own safety. I have made terms for myself and 
for as many of you as I can persuade to join me. 
It is time for you too to consider what is for 
your advantage.” When he had said this, some 
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CAP. pey ou Tois avTay nuropohnoay, kal eyévorro 
XVI qrdytes és Suaxoaious Kal Sioxurious é trméas’ Tovs 
8 “Avvwv xatexaruoev, & AedKos hv émixAnats. 
109. "Emanvte de TP Leemiove peta Tob 
Papéou 6 otpatos arnvta, Kat Tov Lermiova 
nodrpouv os emt OpedpBo. Mavirsos & brep- 
dopevos Te, Kal obxéte THY éerdvodoy aiaypav éri 
THdE Hyoupevos, od8 ’AadpovBav Epecar Tpoo- 
Soxav katamemhmypEevov, dvelevyvuev abtixa OV 
evderav, émraxadecdrny 7] pépay ¢ avtl wevtTexaidexa 
éywv. tpiot 8 addrars expry xaxoTraQobvra 
éravenOeiv. o obv Laumiov Tov TE Papéay ai 
Toroocony Kai Tous ip’ éxatép AaPov (ariréas, 
mpoohaBov 8€ twas Kat Tov “Iradixow, és medtov 
qyretxn TO Kadovpevov peya Ba eee wat 
mordjy €F avrob Aelav Te Kal dyopav te p pépev 
TP oTpaT@ mept vuxta. Mavirios 5¢ wvOopeves 
ot bud xOv émvévat Kadarovpyiov Hiswva, mpo- 
émeprev és ‘Pépny Xeumiwva pera Papéou- nat 
6 oTparos ent THV vaiv xatabéovres nodrjpovy 
Tov Leumiwva, wal nixovro trratov és ArBimv 
erraven ety as pavov aipycovra Kap Sova. 
OeornrTos yap Tes abrois noe 4 Soka ever ime, 
: Lactiova L MOvoY aipycew Kapynbive- nai ToARol 
taita Tots oiKeios és ‘Pepny éméaTeddov. % Se 
BovrAn Lxiriova péev ernver, Payéav Py éripnoav 
Groupyids Kab emeroprnpare a ae xal Adal g 
Xpucopaapy Kab TavoTNa apyupiou dpay- 
pais pupias, edeoxay be x prey éxaTov apyv- 
pepe Kai oKyvhy nal xaTacKeuty évredfj. nal 
éwnArmicay wept wretoverr, e ta ova Tob 
Twokkuov cuvexwrovjceey aitois. 6 8 trocxo- 
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of the officers went over to the enemy with their cHap. 
forces to the number of about 2200 horse. The *Y 
remainder were prevented by Hanno, surnamed the 
White. : 

109. When Scipio was returning with Phameas the 
army went out to meet him and saluted him with 
cheers as in a triumph. Manilius was overjoyed, 
and as he after this no longer considered his return 
disgraceful or thought that Hasdrubal would pursue 
him after such a stroke, he moved away from want of 
provisions on the seventeenth instead of the fifteenth 
day of the expedition. They were destined, however, 
to have three days more of suffering in their return. 
Scipio, taking Phameas and Gulussa and their horse, 
together with some of the Italian cavalry, hastened 
to the plain called the Great Pit and returned to 
the army by night laden with a great quantity 
of spoils and provisions. Manilius, learning that his 
successor, Calpurnius Piso, was coming, sent Scipio 
to Rome in advance with Phameas. The army 
conducted Scipio to the ship with acclamations and 
prayed that he might return to Africa as consul, 
because they thought that he alone could take 
Carthage, for the opinion had sprung up among 
them, as by divine inspiration, that only Scipio 
would take Carthage, and many of them wrote to 
this effect to their relatives in Rome. The Senate 
lauded Scipio and bestowed on Phameas a purple 
robe with gold clasps, a horse with gold trappings, a 
complete suit of armour, and 10,000 drdchmas of 
silver money. They also gave him 100 minas of 
silver plate and a tent completely furnished, and 
told him that he might expect more if he would 
co-operate with them to the end of the war. He 
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car. pevos és AsBunv Sséwrevcev és TO ‘Pwpaiwr 
XVI Gr partomedov. 

110. "Hee 5€ Kadzovpyios Iicwv 6 traros 
dpa hpt, cal adv avt@ Aevxios Maynivos emt tHv 
vavapyiav: of Kapyndoviow pév ode érexelpovr, 
ovddé "AcdpovBa, tas 5 trodes eidvtes “Acrridos 
Bev arretiyyavon, éx ys Kal Oaddoons amore 
pdoavtes, érépay & éyyds elrev 6 Licwr, cal 
Sinprratev aitiwpévny ert cuvOnxats avt@ Tpoc- 
edOeiv. amo S¢ tavrns és “Immdypera peThrger, 
) peyarn te Hv Kar TelXeat kal axpordre Kal 
Aupést Kal vewptors bm’ "AyaboxA€ovs Tov LuKe- 
MoToy Tupdvvev KaTecKevaoTO Karas, pean S 
ovca Kapynddvos nal “ItvKns tiv ayopay édy- 
areve THY “Pwpaiors SiatrrAgovear: SOev cal trav 
2 td XN € ra > ¥ , 
émdovtovy. Kal 6 Kadrovpuos dapivacbai te 
avTovs émevdet, Kal TO ye Képdos apedéoOat. GAN 
€ “9 \ /f - 3 , 3 ” 4 > 
6 pev TO Oépos Grov epedpevwv ovx rue, Sis & 
éxdpaporvtes of ‘Immaypétiot, Kapynooviwy av- 
Tols cuppayovyTwy, Tas pnxXavas avTov KaT- 
émpnoav. Kal o pev arpactos és “Itveny érav- 
eMav eyeipater. 

111. Of KapyndSovor S€, érrecdy ogict cai +d 
*AcdpovBa otpatémedov arabes Hv, Kal adtoi 
Kpelttous év Th payn eyeyevnto Iicwvos api 
Ta ‘Immdaypeta, BiOvas te adtois 6 Nouas peta 
dxtaxoolwy imméwy amd Toddcaov mpocexexwpn- 
Ket, Kal pina nat MacravaBav tots Mac- 
cavdccovu Traidas é@pwv tTicxvoupévous pev del 
‘Papyaios Orda Kal ypypata, Bpadvvovtas Sé 
kal meptopwpévouvs dpa Td péddov, érynpOnoav 
tots dpovnyyact kal AiBinv adeds émrnecay, 
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promised to do so and set sail for the Roman camp cHapP. 
in Africa. ide 

110. In the early spring Calpurnius Piso, the new pabedetgs 
consul, arrived, and with him Lucius Mancinus as consul Piso 
admiral of the fleet, but they did not attack either 
the Carthaginians or Hasdrubal. Marching against 
the neighbouring towns they made an attempt on 
Aspis by land and sea, and were repulsed. Piso 
took another town near by and destroyed it, the 
inhabitants accusing him of attacking them in viola- 
tion of a treaty. He then moved against Hippagreta, 

a large’ city, with walls, citadel, harbour, and dock- 
yards handsomely built by Agathocles, the tyrant of 
Sicily. Being situated between Carthage and Utica 

it intercepted the Roman supply-ships and was 
growing rich thereby. Calpurnius thought to punish 
them and deprive them at least of their gains, but 
after besieging them the whole summer he accom- 
plished nothing. Twice the inhabitants made sallies p,,, 
with the aid of the Carthaginians, and burned the repulsed 
Roman engines. The consul, being foiled, returned 

to Utica and went into winter quarters. 

111. The Carthaginians, finding themselves and rhe Cartha- 
the army of Hasdrubal unharmed, and having worsted nieve, 
Piso in the fighting around Hippagreta, and their 
forces being augmented by 800 horse, who had 
deserted from Gulussa, under Bithya, a Numidian 
chief, and seeing also that Micipsa and Mastanabal, 
the sons of Masinissa, were always promising arms 
and money to the Romans, but always delaying and 
waiting to see what would happen, plucked up their 
spirits and roamed through Africa without fear, 
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CAP. Kparuvopevol Te THY Xopav Kal Toda vBpioteKa 
" ey Tas monet Kata ‘Popatov éxxAnovatovres. 
és Te THY davavipiay abrav mpoudepov Ta és 
Nédepuy autois dis yevopeva, Kal doa evaryXos és 
‘Inrraypera, kal TO avTis Kapyndevos avorrdov 
Te obons kal adpdxrou pn SedvvicOat Kata- 
oxeiv. erepmrov 6é xal é és Mixiyny cal Mactava- 
Bay kab és Tous avrovopous Mavpovoiwn, Tapa- 
kandobvres pod, kal Sddoxortes bre Kal adios 
pe? avrous émuxerpycoucr ‘Pwpaior. éoredAXov 
6 Kal és Maxedoviay addovs pos Tov voyuto- 
pevov viov elvat Ilepaéas, TOAELOUVTA ‘Papaioss, 
wal avérreBov éxecOar | TOD Trohéwou xaptepas 
ws ovK eAderporTov avT@ XpnEaT OY kat ved 
amo Kapyndovos. SrAws Te puKpov oddér éte 
éppovouy omhuadpevor, adda Oup@ Kal TOMMY 
car TapacKevh Kata puxpov nvfovro. énijpro 
& épy péper Kal "AadpovBas 6 KaTa THY Xepav 
orparnyos TO dis xparijoat Mawdiou- THY Te 
Ths TOAEWS orpatnyiav mpochaBeiv emrevyopevos, 
"AadpovBav TOV dpyovra avr, adehpdoin 6 ovTa 
Tordccou, dvéBarr€ TH Bovdi Ta Kapxndoviev 
Tordcon mpodidovan. Kab Tob Aoyou mporeBévros 
és pécov, o pev Hymopeito ws én’ aboxiire, of 8€ 
TumToVTES avTOY Tois UToBdOpols KaTéBanov. 
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cap, 112, "Es 6€ ‘Poyny éEayyedropévns tis Te 


Ilicwvos ampakias xal Kapyndoviwy mapackevips, 
6 Sijpos HYOeTo Kal ededoixer ad~ouévov torépou 
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fortifying the country and making abusive speeches CHAP. 
in the town assemblies against the Romans. In 
proof of their cowardice they pointed out the two 
victories at Nepheris and the more recent one at 
Hippagreta, and to Carthage itself, which the enemy 
had not been able to take although it was unarmed 
and poorly defended. They also sent to Micipsa and 
Mastanabal and to the free Moors asking their aid, 
and showing them that after Carthage they too 
would be attacked by the Romans. They further 
sent messengers to Macedonia to the supposed son of 
Perseus, who was at war with the Romans, exhorting 
him to carry on the war with vigour and promising 
that Carthage would furnish him money and ships. 
Being now armed, their designs grew unbounded, 
and they gained in confidence, courage, and resources 
from day to day. Hasdrubal, who commanded in 
the country and had twice got the better of Manilius, 
was also in high spirits. Aspiring to the command 
in the city, which was held by another Hasdrubal, 
a nephew of Gulussa, he accused the latter of an 
intention to betray Carthage to Gulussa. This accu- 
sation being brought forward in the assembly, and 
the accused being at a loss to answer the unexpected 
charge, they fell upon him and beat him to death 
with the benches, 


XVII 
112. Wuen the ill-success of Piso and the prepar- crap. 
ations of the Carthaginians were reported at Rome, *V! 


the people were chagrined and anxious about this 
great and implacable war, waged with a nation so 
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CAP: peyddou te Kal adtadrdxrou Kal yerrovos: ob ydp 
twa Sidduow mpoceddxwr, amicta mpotepot 
Kedevoavtes. tov 8 ov pd TOAD Lecriwvos 
épywr, ev AtBin yituapyotivtos ett, peyynpuevor, 
kal tapaBdddovtes adTa Tois Tapovol, Tav TE 
énectadpevov odio imo tav ex otpatorédov 
girwv Kal oixeiwv davadéportes, Spunvto Uratov 
és Kapyndova réprev Xeiriova. eveotyce & 
apxatpécta, ral 6 XKxvrlwv (od ydp ww Sv HrAcKiay 
avT@ suvexopovy vrratevetv oi vouor) ayopavopiay 
peTner, Kal 6 Sipos adtov Uratov npeito. trapa- 
vopou 8 dvros cal tov brdtwyv mpopepovtav 
avtois Tov vopov, éAiTapouv Kal évéxeLvTO, Kal 
‘éxexpayeoay éx tev Tuddiov Kal ‘Pwpdrou vopwy 
tov Shywov elvar Kipioy TOY apyYatpeoLov, Kal TOV 
mepl avT@Y voywy axupodv 7 Kupovv dy eOérorev. 
téhos S¢ tav Snpdpywy tis edn todvs birdrous 
adaipjocaOar Thy xetpotoviav, ef wy ocvvOowTo 
7@ Snup. «al % Bovry tois Snudpxows érreibero 
NOcaL TOV vomov Tovde Kal peta ETos ev adOis 
dvaypdypat, olov he wat Aaxedarponor, AvovTes ev 

ia thy atipiay tév addvtwy ep Tudo», 
épacay “KoiacOwv of vouoe tHpEepov.” obtw 
peév 6 Unitiwv ayopavopiay peti@v hpnto Uratos, 
kal avtov 6 avvapyos Apodcos trept AuBuins mpos 
avrov éxédeve SiaxdAnpodoOar, péexpr Tis TV &n- 
papyov eonyijoaro Thode Tis orparnylas THD 
Kpiow Tod Srjpov yevér Bau kal o Sijuos etXeTo 
Tov XKeTriwva. €500n 8 adt@ otpatos é« pév 
KatTadoyov, boos Fv avtl tev arodwdAdTwP, 
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near to them. There could be.no expectation of cHap. 
peace since they had been the first to break faith. *¥! 
Remembering the recent exploits of Scipio, while 
still a military tribune, and comparing them with 

the present blunders and recalling the letters 
written to them by friends and relatives from the 
army on that subject, there was an intense desire 
that he should be sent to Carthage as consul. The 
elections were drawing near and Scipio was a 
candidate for the aedileship, for the laws did not 
permit him to hold the consulship as yet, on account 

of his youth; yet the people elected him consul. Scipio 
This was illegal, and when the consuls showed them “lected 
the law they became importunate and were still more 
urgent, exclaiming that by the laws handed down 
from Tullius and Romulus the people were the 
judges of the elections, and that, of the laws 
pertaining thereto, they could set aside or confirm 
whichever they pleased. Finally one of the tribunes 

of the people declared that he would take from the 
consuls the power of holding an election unless they 
yielded to the people in this matter. Then the 
Senate allowed the tribunes to repeal this law and 
reenact it after one year. In like manner the 
Lacedemonians when they were obliged to relieve _ 
from disgrace those who had surrendered at Pylus 
said, “Let the laws sleep to-day.’ Thus Scipio, 
while seeking the aedileship, was chosen consul. 
When his colleague, Drusus, bade him cast lots to* 
determine which should have Africa as his province, 

one of the tribunes proposed that the appointment 

to this command should be made by the people, and 

they chose Scipio. They allowed him to take as 
many soldiers by conscription as had been lost 
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COedovras 8 adryew Goous meioeve Tapa TOY cup- 
padyov, cal és Bacidréas Kal mores, boas Soxe- 
pace, réurrewy, Tov ‘Pwpaiwv dior tais émoto- 
Aais emeypdpovta. kai éorw ods éraBev vitw 
mapa Te TOAEwY Kat Baciréwv. 

113. ‘O pe 89 tdde Stovnnodpevos és eKediav 
Kal amo Suxedtas és "Itvenv erdet Kadsrovpyios 
d¢ Ticwy érroduopxes Ta peooyeta, eal Marykivos 
époppav Kapyndon, pépos Te Tod Teixous dpenov- 
pevov (dev, ov Kpnuvol mpovKevtTo suvexeis Kat 
dvcBato, cal wap avTd hv Kal adpedovpevor, 
> AY 2 , 2 bY a” 
HAmice NAOOY Kripaxas érroice emt TO TErXOS. 
kal mpocéOnxe pév, kai tives TOV OTpATLOTaY 
avipOov ebrorApws: of Kapyndomos & odtywr ert 
évtTwy Katappovnoarvres, avewtav mUAnY és TOUS 
Kpnuvous éxpépovaay, xal él tors “Pwpaious 
éFédpapov. Kal avtods of “Pwpaios tpevrdpevoi 
te Kal Sidxovtes és thy modw did THY TWUANS 
ouverédpapov. Bors 8 ws emt vin yevopévns, 
& te Mayxivos éxhepopevos b1rd THs ndovis, Kat 
Ta dda taxds dv Kal Kovpovous, cal 6 aAXOS 
butros dua TO Maryxive, tas vais adévres és TO 
teixos éBondpopovy dvoTdoi te Kal yupvoi. 78n 
5é rod Oeod wepl Seidnv érrépay sytos, éxupov Tt 
mMpos TO Telyet KatadaBovrtes jovyatov, Tpopav 
3 aropav 0 Mayxivos éxdde Ticwva cal rods 
‘Irvcaiwy dpyovtas, emixoupeiv abt@ xivdvvevovre 
kat tpopas dépew xata omovdny. Kal o pév 
éuedrev aw’ Ep mpos tav Kapynooviwy éfw- 
Govpevos és Tous Kpnuvors svvtpiByncecOat. 

114, Zecriwy 8 éorépas és “Itunnv xarnyeto, 
kal epi péoas vixras évtuyady ols 6 Mayxivos 
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in the war, and a5 manr veanteers as he cond CRATE 
persuade to enlist amicg the alics ami for this *** 
purpose to send to the allied kings and states [ctters 
written in the name of the Roman peonie. acwwniing 
to his own discretion. and in conseqgucnee he did 
obtain some assistance from them. 

113. Having made these arrangements, Scipio ae tt 
sailed first to Sicily and thence to Utica. Piso. in 
the meantime, was laving siege to the towns of the 
interior. Mancinus, who was blockading Carthage. 
observing a neglected part of the wall. which was 
protected by continuoas and almost impassable clit 
and had been neglected for that reason, hoped to 
scale the wall secretly by means of ladders. These 
being fixed, certain soldiers mounted boldly. The 
Carthaginians, despite their small numbers, opened 
a gate adjacent to these rocks and made a sally 
against the enemy. The Romans repulsed and 
pursued them, and rushed into the city through the 
open gate. They raised a shout of victory, and 
Mancinus, transported with joy (for he was rash and 
giddy by nature), and the whole crowd with him, 
rushed from the ships, unarmed or half-armed, to aid 
their companions. As it was now about sunset they 
occupied a strong position adjacent to the wall and 
spent the night there. Being without food, Man- 
cinus called upon Piso and the magistrates of Utica 
to assist him in his perilous position and to send him 
provisions in all haste, for he was in danger of being 
thrust out by the Carthaginians at daylight and 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

-114, Scipio arrived at Utica that same evening, He svor 
and happening, about midnight, to meet those to from 
whom Mancinus had written, he ordered the trumpet ‘estruction 
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CAP. eypade, Tov Te cadrmiKTHy éxédevev eVOds él 
XVII rodenov Hxelv, Kad TOds Ki\puKas cuyKarely emt 
Odraccay doo cvvernrvbecay ¢& "ItaXdias adte, 
© kal tovs nBa@vras ItuKaiwv: door 8 bmepyrcxes, 
ayopay és Tas Tpinpets KaTadéperv. aixpdrora 
te Kapyndoviey tiva dNUoas, apjxev eEayyédrew 
avrots eémimdeiy Yeutiwva. & te Tov Ilicwva 
imméas GdXous em’ aGAXois erreptre, KAXGY avTOoY 
Kata TaxXos. Kal adtos éoxdtns pudaxis avn- 
yeTo, Kedevoas, bray TAnoidlwawy, opOovs él 
TOV KaTacTpapLdTav éctdvat Tov TAéova THY 
dyuv éewroreiy toils Tod€piows. 6 pwev by Tad 
érpaccev, 6 6¢ Mayxivos, au’ &o Trav Kapyndovieov 
avT@ mavrayobev emimimtovtav, Twevtaxocious 
pev, ods povous elyev évorrdous, TreptécTnaE Tots 
yupvois Tplaxtrtous odat, TETpeOoTKOMEVOS be be 
éxelvwv Kal auvwOovpevos eri Td Tetyos dn 
Katexpnuviteto, Kal ai vies @POncay ai Tod 
Latiwvos, pobip te poBep@ Katamdéovear Kal 
peotal tavTaydbev oTritav epectwtov, Kapyn- 
Soviow pev noOnpévors dia TOV aixparoTwv ovK 
avértictot, “Pwpaiows § ayvootcw addxntov 
ceTnpiay depovear pixpov yap bToXwpnocdvTwev 
Tav Kapxnooviwr, 6 YKiTtiwv tods Kcwdvvevortas 
és avtas avéraBev. xab Maykivov pev és ‘Podpny 
abrixa érepye (kal yap heev avdtT@ Leppavods émi 
THv vavapyiav S:ddoxos), ad’tos & od paxpay Tis 
Kapynddvos éotpatorédevev. of 5 Kapyndovio 
TOY TeLyav és TévtTe aTadious mpoedNOovTEs avTI- 
yelpav avT@ xdpaxa, Kail adtois és tovde Tov 
xapaxa ddixovto “AcdpovBas te 6 THs yopas 
otpatnyos cal BiOvas 6 immapyxos éEaxraxeALous 
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to sound for battle immediately, and the heralds crap. 
to call to the sea-shore those who had come with *, 
him from Italy, and also the young men of Utica, 
and he directed the older men to bring provisions to 
the galleys. At the same time, he released some 
Carthaginian captives so that they might go and tell 
their friends that Scipio was coming upon them with 
his fleet. To Piso he sent horseman after horseman, 
urging him to move with all speed. About the last 
watch he put to sea himself, giving orders to the 
soldiers that when they approached the city they 
should stand up on the decks in order to give an 
appearance of greater numbers to the enemy. At 
early dawn the Carthaginians attacked Mancinus 
from all sides, and he formed a circle with his 500 
armed men, within which he placed the unarmed, 
3000 in number. Suffering from wounds and being 
forced back to the wall, he was on the point of being 
pushed over the precipice when Scipio's fleet came 
in sight, amidst terrible clouds of spray, with 
soldiers crowding the decks everywhere. This was 
not a surprise to the Carthaginians, who had been 
advised of it by the returned prisoners, but to the 
Romans, who were ignorant of what had happened, 
Scipio brought unexpected relief, for when the Car- 
thaginians drew back a little, he took those who had 
been in peril on board his ships. He then at once sent 
Mancinus to Rome (for his successor, Serranus, had 
come with Scipio to take command of the fleet), and 
himself pitched his camp not far from Carthage, while 
the Carthaginians advanced five stades from the 
walls and fortified a camp opposite him. Here they 
were joined by Hasdrubal, the commander of the 
forces in the country, and: Bithya, the cavalry-general, 
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caP. Trelovs dyovTes wal imméas és xtAlous, xpove Kal 
XVII nenérn yeyupvacpévous. 

115. “O 8¢ Laumiov ovdey ebxoo pov év Tots 
oTpaTiarass opav ovdée TETay[EVOD, GAN’ és dpylay 
kat mheovefiav kai dpmayas td tod Micwvos 
emuTeTpappévous, Go Te TAHO0s avrois ouvovTas 
aryopaiov, of tis elas ydpw éépevor Tois 
Opacutépots ouveférpexov éml tas aprayas avev 
Traparyyehpatos i todot, Tob vdjou eTOGTpaTLOV év 
Tos ,Tonrépors tyoupévou Tov drroxwpouvra, Top- 
pwrépa oddmruyyos dxojjs, dca Te TWraicevay oro, 
qavtTa és TOV OTpaTqyov dvadepopeva, Kal doa 
Siaprdceay,: érépas épidos adtois Kal kaxdv 
yeyropeva. apxds* moAdol yap kal ovoKnveoy 
warepoee bia ra Képdy. Kal és dvopous mAgyas 

tpatpara «al avdpopovias éx@pouv. ov 
alaeuevos é 0 Lxomlov, Kat édrrilwy oviroTe Kpary- 
cew TOV TroAcuiov ef pt) Tav idiov KpaTHoeLe, 
ouvipyaryev és éxxAnoiay ae kal éri Bipa 
iynrov avaBas ewérdngev ode. 

116. ‘ “Ey pe? par, 7) dvBpes, § bo Mauro 
oTparnye TATTOMEvOS, Tihs ebrrewBetas é ev bpiv pdp- 
tTuow éoKxa meipay, Dv viv bpas aitd oTparnyav, 
KoAdoa. pev és éoxarov eX@v éEovciay Tous 
ameOodvtas, @pedtpov e tyyoupevos mpoaryopedo at. 
lore 8¢ & mparrete Kal Ti pe bei réyery & alaxy- 
vopat; AgaTevere paddov ri] TrohepetTe, kal 
Siabi8pdoxere, ov otpatomedevere- Kal mavnyupi- 
fovow bro Tay KEepdav, ov TroAopKovaLy éoixate: 
wal Tpuav eédere _ Tokepobvres re, ov vevixn- 
KOTES. Tovyaprou Ta TOY mrohepioy é& aédarrov 
kai Bpaxéos, ob xatéduTrov, és Tooodroy emrjpras 
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with 6000 foot-soldiers and about 1000 horse well OnaP. 
trained and seasoned. 

115. Scipio, finding no sort of discipline or order pene 
in the army, which Piso had habituated to idleness, bein = 
avarice, and rapine, and a multitude of hucksters 
mingled with them, who followed the camp for the 
sake of booty, and accompanied the bolder ones 
when they made expeditions for plunder without 
permission (although in the eyes of the law every- 
body was a deserter who went out of hearing of the 
trumpet in time of war); seeing also that the com- 
mander was held to blame for all their mistakes and 
that the plunder they took was the cause of fresh 
quarrels and demoralization among them, since many 
of them fell out with their comrades on account 
of it and proceeded to blows, wounds, and even 
murder—in view of all these things and believing 
that he should never master the enemy unless he 
first mastered his own men, he called them together 
and mounting a high platform reprimanded them 
with these words : — 

116. “Soldiers, when I served with you under the Scipio's 
command of Manilius, I gave you an example of }35 apace 
obedience, as you can testify. I ask the same from 
you, now that I am in command ; for while I have 
power to punish the disobedient with the utmost. 
severity, I think it best to give you warning 
beforehand. You know what you have been doing. 
Therefore why should I tell you what I am ashamed 
to speak of ? You are more like robbers than soldiers. 

You are runaways instead of guardians of the camp. 
Avarice has made you more like a set of holiday- 
makers than a besieging army. You are in quest of 
luxuries in the midst of war and before the victory is 
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Cap. Suvdpews, Kal nuiv o TOvosS ex Thode THs pa- 
ores yeryove Haremasrepos. tas 8 airias ei pev 
év opiy ovcas ewper, evdds a ap éxohalov" érel & 
dvariOnus érép@, viv pev dyads adinus TOV péxpe 
viv yeyovorwy. fio d& ob AnoTEdowY eyore 
Grr vuKnowv, ovde xXpnuatiovpevos 7po TIS 
vixns, ana Tous éx9pous mpa@rov éLepyacopevos. 
drrute TavTes €k Tob arpatorrédov Ti} HeEpov, 8cou 
Bh otparetecbe, xwpls Ta émitparrncopéven bm’ 
€wov péverv. Tots ce _ efuobow oud émaven Oeiy 
biSmpt, may el THs aryopay épot, cal TavTny 
oTpAaTLOT KID Te kal Por. éorat 5é Kat TovTous 
xpovos epi pevos év o Ta dvta Sano ovras, kal 
THS Tpdaews avtav éy® Kal o Tapias émupehy- 
copeda. xat tdde pev eiprjicOw tots wepsTTots, 
Opi be Tois éotpareupévors év éorw mapdyyedpa 
Kowdr eri maow epyois 6 pos Tpomos Kal Tovos* 
Tpos yap Tdde xarevbeuvorres abrous ovTe | Tpo- 
Oupias dpapricese obre Xaperos aTuxioere. 
xpn dé vv pev Toveiv, ev @ kiwdvvevouer, Ta dé 
xépon Kal ti Tpupiy és Tov mpémovra katpov 
avabécban, Tair éyo mpootdcow kal 6 vopos, 
kal tois pep evTreOas éxovow oloe | TONY 
ayabav adporBnv, tois 8 ameBodat petdvotav. 


XVIII 


Ah , 117. ‘O per 87 Lavrov tar’ elre, wal evOus 
amnhavve TO TAHOos avdpéy axpeiwr, kal ody 
avtois dca mepiTTa kal patata Kat Tpudepa WV. 


xabapod S€ Tod oTpaTov yevouévou Kal mepideods 
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won. - For this reason the enemy, from the hopeless cHap. 
weakness in which I left him, has risen to such XV?! 
strength, and your labour has been made harder by 
your laziness. If I considered you to blame for this 
I should punish you at once, but since I ascribe it to 
another, I shall overlook the past. I have come here 
not to rob, but to conquer, not to make money before 
victory, but to overcome the enemy first. Now, all 
of you who are not soldiers must leave the camp 
to-day, except those who have my permission to 
remain, and of those who go, I shall allow none to 
come back except such as bring food, and this must 
be plain soldiers’ food. A definite time will be given 
to them to dispose of their goods, and I and my 
quaestor will superintend the sale. So much for the: 
camp followers. For you, soldiers, I have one order 
adapted to all occasions, and that is, that you follow 
the example of my habits and my industry. If you 
observe this rule you will not be wanting in your 
duty and you will not fail of your reward. We 
must toil while the danger lasts; spoils and luxury 
must be posponed to their proper time. This I 
command and the law as well. Those who obey 
shall reap large rewards; those who do not will 
repent it.”. 


XVIII 


117. Havine spoken thus, Scipio forthwith expelled CHAP. 
the crowd of useless persons and with them whatever thee 
was superfluous, useless, or luxurious. The army Pastores 
being thus purged, and full of awe for him, and keenly “seipline 
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\ 9? \ , el 2 , a 
kal és Ta TrapayyeAropueva OFéos, areTreipate Tov 
L , X\ a n + 
Kadoupévov Meydpav vucros pds Six NavOdver. 
, 8 ? N > t 6 2 a § \ 4 
yopiov & éativ evpéyedes év TH Toke TA Méyapa, 
Te Telyer mapelevypévovy és 6 TH pév Erépous 
meplemeptre, TH O avTos aby Tedéxeot Kal Kripaks 
kal poxnrois éBdbife atadiovs eixoow awopnti, 
a a 6 4 ? 7) , 8 ” 6 
peta avyns Babutdrns. aicOnoews avabev, 
a ‘ - ? la \ a ? NX a 
6re pdrdtot emAnociale, nal Bons amo tav 
‘ a 
TEYaV yevouévns, avTeBdnoey adTos TE TpaTos 
Kal 0 otpatos avTou Kal oi él Odtepa amreotan- 
pévor péeyiotov, ws Tede TpwTw Tos Kapyn- 
Soviovs Katamdayivat, tocoitav éxOpav ev 
mreupais advo vuKtos eruyevouévav. Kata pev 
ovv TO TElxos OvdéY, KalTrep eTLyELpaV, TvvEV, 5 
8é Tivos id:oHTov mupyov épnpov, éxtds dvTa Tov 
tetyous Kal TO typos icov dvta TH Teixer, veavias 
aveBiBacev evTodpous, of Tos éri Tav TeYaV 
> , > 7s / la > ‘A 
dxovtiow avécteddor, Evra Te Kal cavidas és TO 
Sudornpa émibévres Kat dv abtav és ta tetyn dia- 
Spapovtes kabnravto és ta Méyapa, nat mvdAida 
Koavtes edéyovto Tov TKitriwva. 6 6é éonrAOe pev 
avy avdpact Terpaxic xtALos, Kal puyn Taxela TOY 
Kapyndoviov és tv Buipoay qv os Tis GAAS 
LA « / , 27s f- ‘ 
TOAEws arovons. Bon TE éylyveTo TroLKiAn Kal 
a ? 4 \ 06 € P] \ bd 
Tidy aixparwaia Kal OdpuBos, os Kal tors &w 
otpatomedevovtas éxhitrely TO Yapdxopa Kal és 
\ yj e a ao». > 8 na e \ 
tiv Buipoav opod Tois adXots avadpapelv. o SE 
t 
Latiov (76 yap yopiov, ra Méyapa, éXaxaveverto 
kal gdutay wpaiwy éeyeuer, aipaciais Te Kai 
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intent for his commands, he made an attempt one cHap. 
night, in two different places, to surprise that part of XV!!! 
Carthage called Megara. This was a very large 
suburb adjacent to the city wall. He sent a force He captures 
round against the opposite side, while he himself Megers 
advanced directly against it a distance of twenty 
stades with axes, ladders, and crowbars, without noise 

and in the deepest silence. When quite near, they 
were sighted from above, and a shout was raised 
from the walls. They shouted back—first Scipio and 

his force, then those who had gone around to the 
other side—as loudly as possible, so that the 
Carthaginians were now for the first time alarmed 
when they found themselves suddenly attacked in 
flank, in the night, by this large hostile force. In his 
attack on the wall, however, Scipio, in spite of his 
efforts, accomplished nothing ; but he sent some of 

his bravest young men to a deserted tower outside 

the walls, belonging to a private citizen, of the 
same height as the walls themselves. These men 
with their javelins fought back the guards on the 
wall, threw planks across, and made a bridge by 
which they reached the walls, descended into the 
town, broke open a gate, and admitted Scipio. He 
entered with 4,000 men, and the Carthaginians nade 

a hasty flight to Byrsa, thinking that the remainder 

of the city had already been taken. All kinds of 
noises were raised and there was great tumult. 
Many fell into the hands of the enemy, and the 
alarm was such that those encamped outside also left 
their fortification and rushed to Byrsa with the 
others. As Megara was planted with gardens and 

was full of fruit-bearing trees divided off by low walls 

and hedges of brambles and thorns, besides deep 
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car. Opiyxois Bdtov cal addrns axavOns Kal dyerois 


XVII 


" Babéos idSatos teikidous Te Kal cKxodLois KaTd- 
mreav Hw) eéece pn aBatov Kal dSvoyepes 7 
otpat@ Sidxovts ev ayvwcia pdriota b.ddHr, 
kal Tis év vuxti évédpa yévotro. areteuryvue 87. 

118. Kat yevopuévns nyépas 0’ AadpovBas, xa 
AeTras Exwv THs és TA Méyapa erixetpiccws, doa 
‘Popaior elyev alypdrorta, él To Teixos ayayor, 
d0ev evovvorrta ‘Pwpaiors ewerrge Ta Spwpeva 
écecOat, Tov pev opOarpors 4} yAwTTas 7} vedpa 
} aidoia atdnpios eEeidxe Kaprvdos, tov & 
urérepve TA TéApaTa Kal Tors daxTUNOUS e&éKo- 
mer, 70 Séppa TOD NoLTOD cwpaTos améotra, Kai 
mavtas éurvous étt Katexpnuriler, adsddAXNaxta 
tots Kapyndoviou ta és “Pwopaious érivody. xab 
6 pev avTovs odTws npébite THY owTypiay ExeLy ev 
Hovn TH mixn, Twepiéatn 8 adr@ és 76 evavriov av 
érrevoet. tro yap cuvedoros ot Kapynsomot tavde 
Tov aDepiotwy epywv trepidecis avTt mpoOdpev 
éyiyvovto, Kai tov’ AabdpovBav ws Kal tiv 
yvopuny opav adnpnpuévov énicovy' cal wadro 74 
BovrAy attod xateBoa ws apd xal trepydara 
dedpaxdtos év cupdopais oixetas tocaiade. 0 Sé 
Kat tav BovrevTay tivas Extewe cvANapBavwv, 
kal és mdvra dv Hdn tepidens és Tupavvida 
padAov 7) oTpaTnyiay TepirOev, ws ev THdE povy 
To dodanres EEwy, ei PoBepds adtois ein cai & 
avto nal duvoemtyeipntcs. 

119. ‘O 8é 2xcriwpy Tov pdv ydpaxa rev éxO pa, 
év TH mpotépa KatedeXoiTrecay és TO HotU gev- 
yovres, évérrpnoev, Sov b@ tod icOpoh «paréy 
Steragpevev aitov ex Oardoons emi Oddaccay, 
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ditches full of water running in every direction, cHap. 
Scipio was fearful lest it should be impracticable *¥!!! 
and dangerous for the army to pursue the enemy 
through roads with which they were unacquainted, 

and lest they might fall into an ambush in the night. 
Accordingly he withdrew. 

118. When daylight came, Hasdrubal, enraged at: Oraclties of 
the attack upon Megara, took the Roman prisoners * = 
whom he held, brought them upon the walls, in full 
sight of their comrades, and tore out their eyes, 
tongues, tendons, or private parts with iron hooks ; 
of some he lacerated the soles of the feet, of others he 
cut off the fingers, and some he flayed alive, hurling 
them all, still living, from the top of the walls. 

He intended to make reconciliation between the 
Carthaginians and Romans impossible, and sought to 
fire them with the conviction that their only safety 
was in fighting: but the result was contrary to his 
intention. For the Carthaginians, conscience-stricken 
by these nefarious deeds, became timid instead of 
courageous, and hated Hasdrubal for depriving them 
even of all hope of pardon. Their senate especially 
denounced him for committing these savage and 
outrageous cruelties in the midst of such great 
domestic calamities. But he actually arrested some 
of the complaining senators and put them to death. 
Making himself feared in every way he came to be. 
more like a tyrant than a general, for he considered ~ 
himself secure only if he were an object of terror to 
them, and for this reason difficult to attack. 

119. Now Scipio set fire to the camp of the Scipio's 
enemy, which they had abandoned the day before, a 
when they took refuge in the city. Being in posses- 
sion of the whole isthmus he began a trench across 
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Cap. améxeov TOY qokepiov Soov opynv Bédous. of dé 






a 78 


éméxewwto, xal WY adt@® Epyov émi atadious Tob 
petwtov mévtTe Kal eixoow épyalopévw Te opov 
kal payopévy. ws 8 a’t@ rodr’ éketeréneoTO, 
érépav apvaoce tadpov tony, ob Tod Tis Tpo- 
tépas Siacxywv, és THY Hrepov dpopacar. dvo 
Te émixapatas avbtats érépas mrepibels ws yevér Oar 
TO GAov Spuypa TeTpdyavov, écTatipwoe TdvTa 
Evra oFéow. Kai émi Trois oraupois Tas pe 
adXas Tappous éxapdxwoe, tH 8 és thy Kapyniova 
Opocn Kat Telxos Tap@Kodounoer emi Tovs TévTE 
kal eixoos otadious, typos pev Suedexa trodav 
xopis érdrfeav te cal ripyay, of éx StactHpatos 
éréxewvto TO Telyer, TO Se Babos ed’ Fysov 
pddtcta ToD tnpous. 6 8 ey péow aTupyos 
inpnrdraros Te Hv, Kal em’ adtod Evdvos érréxecto 
Tetpw@pogos, 50ev xabewpa Ta yiyvopeva ev TH 
more. tadta & nuépats elxoot kal vuklv épya- 
odpevos 6AM TH oTpaTe TrovodvT, Kal Twapadrak 
épyatopévm te Kal wodepobvre Kal ottov } Sarvov 
aipoupere, THY otpatiay éonyayey és TOde TO 
Xapanopa. 

120. Kal qv ait@ rotro otpatdémedév te opov 
Kal kata Tov exOpav émiteyiopua erripnnes, Oey 
Opu@vevos Thy ayopay adnpeito Kapyndovious, 
bon Kata yhv avtois épépero* Ott yap pry THdE TO 
avyévt wove, Ta ota 4 Kapyndov repixduoros 
Hv. Kal TodTo mp@rov avTois Ka 
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it from sea to sea not more than a spear’s cast from cHap. 
the enemy. They pressed him hard, and he was *¥M 
faced with the difficult task of working and fighting 
simultaneously along a front of twenty-five stades. 
When he had finished this trench he dug another 
of the same length, at no great distance from the 
first, looking towards the mainland. He then made 
two others at right angles to them, so that the whole 
ditch formed a quadrangle, and filled them all with 
sharp stakes. In addition to the stakes he also 
palisaded the ditches, and along the one looking 
toward Carthage he built a wall twenty-five stades 
in length and twelve feet high, not counting the 
parapets and towers which surmounted the wall 
at intervals. The width of the wall was about one- 
half of its height. The highest tower was in the 
middle, and upon this another of wood, four storeys 
high, was built, from which he observed what was 
going on in the city. Having completed this 
work in twenty days and nights, the whole 
army working and fighting and taking food and 
sleep by turns, he brought them all within this 
fortification. 

120. This was at the same time a camp for him- 
self and a long fort commanding the enemy's 
country, while from this base he could intercept the 
supplies sent to the Carthaginians from the interior, 
since Carthage was everywhere washed by the sea 
except on this neck. Hence this fort was the first He cuts 
and principal cause of famine and other troubles to (rine. 
them. For as the whole multitude had removed Carthage 
themselves from the fields to the city, and none could 
go out on account of the siege, and foreign merchants 
teased to frequent the place on account of the war, 
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CAP. ovtwv, povn TH THs AtBUns ayopé ypapevor, 
XVI iepd pév rote Kad bid, Oardoons, be wpaiov ein, 
Ta Tréova Se KaTa THY yiv émexopsbovTo, ddnpr- 
pévot 8 ToTe THY ex THS ys KopedHv, erimoves 
noOovto Tod Apod. BiOvas 8, darep tarmapyos 
Hv avdtois Kal éréreutrro éml cirov éx toXAou, 
mpocedOeiv pev  BidcacOat To yapaxwpa Tod 
Lxutriwvos ovK eToALa, Tepipépwv ‘st THY ayopay 
és Ta oppo dia paxpod vavoly écéreprrev, epop- 
povady pev TH Kapyndom vedv tod Sxutiwvos: 
GN’ obTE Sinverds ovTE TUKVAl GUVELOTHKET AY WS 
év ddipévp Kat mepixpnyvy Oardoon, Tapa Te 
THY TOMY a’THY ovK ed¥vaYTO avaKxwyevelY, TOY 
Kapyndoviwr trois telxeow éfectétav, Kal Tod 
KUpatos éxel wddiota bia Tas TwétTpas Tapacco- 
pévov. BOev ai optides ai BiOvov, nai ef tes 
@dXos eyrropos bro KépSous COeroxwdvvas 7Trei- 
yeTo, puAdocovtes avemov ex movtov Todvv 
meTreTacpévors Tots laotios Sébeov, aduvarov 
ovowy ett THY Tpinpwy orAKddas hEepopévas loTip 
kal mvevpate Si@xew. orraviws pev obv eylyveto 
kad povov OTe Biatov ein mvedpa ex tovtou: Kal 
taita 8, dca héporev ai vies, "AcdpovBas tpic- 
pupios avdpdor povors Seévepev, ods és paxynv 
émethexto, Kal Tod AAXdoV TAHOous KaTEppover: 
5Oev eusxOouv pariora bro ToD Aupod. 

121. Kat o Sxuriwv aicOavopuevos étrevoes tov 
éomrouy avdtois Tov ALpévos, és Svc Te dhopavTa 
kal ov mdvu woppw THs yhs dvta, amoxdeioat. 
xXGpa odv és THY Odraccay Exouv paxpov, apyo- 
pevos pév dro Tis tawias 4) petakd rijs Aipvys 
ovoa_kal ths Oardoons yAoooa éxadetro, mpoidy 
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they had to rely on food brought from Africa alone, 
little coming in by sea and only when the weather was 
favourable, but the greater part being forwarded by 
the land route ; so that being now deprived of this, 
they began to suffer severely from hunger. Bithya, 
their cavalry general, who had been sent out some 
time before to procure food, did not venture to make 
the attempt of attacking and breaking through Scipio’s 
fortifications, but sent the supplies a long way round 
by water. Although Scipio’s ships were blockading 
Carthage they did not keep their place all the time, 
nor did they stand thickly together, as the sea 
was harbourless and full of reefs. Nor could they 
ride near the city itself, with the Carthaginians 
standing on the walls and the sea pounding on the 
rocks there worst of all. Thus the ships of Bithya 
and an occasional merchant, whom the love of gain 
made reckless of danger, watching for a strong wind 
from the sea, spread their sails and ran the blockade, 
the Roman galleys not being able to pursue merchant 
ships sailing before the wind. But these chances 
occurred seldom, and only when a strong wind was 
blowing from the sea. And even these supplies 
brought by the ships Hasdrubal distributed exclu- 
sively to his 30,000 soldiers whom he had chosen 
to fight, neglecting the multitude; and for this 
reason they suffered greatly from hunger. 

121. When Scipio perceived this he planned to 
close the entrance to the harbour, which looked 
‘towards the west and was not very far from the 
shore. For this purpose he carried a strong embank- 
ment into the sea, beginning from the strip of land 
which lay between the lake and sea, and was 
called the tongue, and advancing it seawards 
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cap. § és 70 édayos Kal evOdver él tov éomdovp. 
XVIII , , , . ¢ \ 
éyou 8& ALOo1s peyaros te xal aruxvois, va wn 
taro tod KAVSwvos SiapéporvTo. Kal wraTOS TOD 
Xopatos TH pev dvw teccdpwr Kal eixoot moder, 

. 9 2 x \ \ , a 
70 8 és rav BuOov nat retpamAdotov Fv. Tots 
5¢ Kapyndovious adpyopévov pev todd tod épyov 
Karadpovnars hv &s xpoviov te Kal paxpod Kal 
tsws aduvdtou: mpoiovtos 88 aviv éreif~er tocovde 
oTpatod, pnte Huepav exrelmovrTos emt Tois Epyous 
pyre vi«ra, ecav, cal otopa Erepov ért Odrepa 

a L 5A > L \ I 
ToD Atévos wWpvacor és péoov TO TéNAYOS, ol 
pndev xopa mpoeciv edvvato bro BdOovs te 
kal mvevpdtov dypwwtépwv. Suapvocov 8 apa 
yuvar£ cai rraoiv, évdo0ev dpyspevor Kat mavu 
ANavOdvovtes: dua Sé wat vais e& BAns wadaras 
évautipyouv, TevTnpers te: Kal Tpinpes, ovdev 
€ , > f ‘\ 4 LA 2 
UroNeiTrovTes epuxias Te Kal TOAuNS. odTw 6 
drravta éréxpuTTtov ws pndé Tovs alypaddtous 
w a , bY > a > 4 
éxew Th 7S Veitwiwv capes eitreiv, AAXA KTUTOV 
pev ev trois Atpéoww Hyépas Te Kal vuKTos elvas 
Todwy aravaTws, THY 8 xpeiav ov« edévat, péxpL 

* , , 
ye 54 wavrwv étvoipwv yevopevwy of Kapynddvece 
TO oTdpa avéepEay Tepl Ew, Kal vavol TevTnKovTa 
\ a , 
pév tpinperixais, Kepxovpots b€ xal pvomdpawct 
Kal Grows Bpaxutépors aoddois ékéadeov, és 
katandntw éoxevacpévoe poBepas. 

122. ‘Pwpatous S¢ 16 Te oTOopa Advw yevopevov 
Kat 0 atodos éml TH octTopats és Toadvde Katé- 
mrnkev ws Tors Kapynéovious, eb adtixa tais 
vavol tais ‘Popaior éméBevto, nuednpévats TE ws 
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straight toward the harbour’s mouth. He made it cHap. 
of numerous heavy stones so that it might not be *¥! 
washed away by the waves. The embankment was 
twenty-four feet wide at the top and four times as 
wide at the bottom. The Carthaginians at first 
despised this work as likely to take a long time, and 
perhaps impossible of execution altogether. But 
when they saw all the great army proceeding eagerly 
with it, and not intermitting the work by day or by 
night, they became alarmed, and began to excavate 
another entrance on the other side of the harbour 
facing the open sea, where it was impossible to 
carry an embankment on account of the depth of 
the water and the fury of the wind. Even the 
women and children helped to dig. They began 
the work inside, and carefully concealed what they 
were doing. At the same time they built triremes 
and quinqueremes from old material, and left no- 
thing to be desired in the way of courage and high 
spirit. Moreover, they concealed everything so 
perfectly that not even the prisoners could tell 
Scipio with certainty what was going on, but 
merely that there was a great noise in the harbours 
day and night without ceasing ; what it was about 
they did not know. Finally, everything being 
finished, the Carthaginians opened the new entrance 
about dawn, and passed out with fifty triremes, 
besides pinnaces, brigantines, and smaller craft 
equipped in a way to cause terror. 

122. The Romans were so astounded by the 
sudden appearance of this new entrance, and the 
fleet issuing from it, that if the Carthaginians had at 
once fallen upon their ships, which had been neglect- 
ed during the siege operations, neither sailors nor 
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ev TeXouaxia, cal ovdevds vavrou tapovros 008 
épérov, drouv dy tod vavotdO pov kparijoat. viv 
oy (dA@var yap eer Kapynddva) rote pév és 
povny éridecéw énérdevoav, cal coBapas émite- 
Gdcavtes avéotpepoy, tpitn 8 hpéog peta toiTo 
és vavpayiav xadioravro: Kxal of ‘Pwpaioe tas 
Te vads Kal TaN edtpeTiodpevoe avravyyorTo. 
Bois 8¢ «al rrapaxenetcews ExatépwOev yevopéevns 
kal mpoOupias éperav te cal cuBepyntav Kat Tov 
émiBatav, ws év Tede ATH Kapyxndovios pev 
Tis cwTnpias obons ‘Pwpaiors Sé ths vinns évte- 
rods, WAnyai te TroAAal Kal Tpavipata Touida 
éyiyvero trap’ auoiv péxpe péons jpépas. ev b8 
TO Tove TA oxddn tov AiBiov ta cpixpa Tais 
‘Pwpaixais vaval peyddaus obaats és TOs Tapaovs 
vrotpéxovta Svetitpn wpipvas Kal é&éxomre 
mndadta Kal KoTras, Kal AXXa TONKS Kal TrotKina 
éduTret, evpapas Te UrodetyovTa nal cipapds 
émumdéovta. dupirov & ére tis vavpayias obons, 
Kal THs pépas és deidqy TpeTropevns, Soke tots 
Kap ndoviow v Uroxwpelv, ov TL KaTa HrTav GAN 
és THY émuodoay dmepTepévors. 

123. Kat avTav Ta oxddyn Ta Bpaxtrepa 
mpovpevye, Kad Tov éomdouy mpodaBovra és 
GAnra WOcito bird Tod mhOous, nal TO orépa 
Buty améxreev. OOev ai pious éwaviodoat Tov 
éomhovy adypnvro, wal és TO Xap oe é 
po TOU TeiYouS elptxwpov éumopors és edBeaw 
dopriwy eyeryengro €. €x ToMod Kal wapateiyiopa 
em abtod Bpayd ev tHde TH Torkww éreTolyTo, 
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rewers beime at Beemd. they waht have possecd CUA, 


themucives of the whole feet Bot an it wan (ottcy: 
it was fated that Carthage should ID atl they did 
pow was to sail out and make a show. ands after 
floating the enemy iv a pompous war. to return did 
the harbour: but three days later they set aut far 
a naval engagement, and the Ranwue advanced to 
meet them with their xhipe and everything ele 
in good order. Loud were the whoo an bath aiden 
as they came together, and rower, aberranen, ai 
marines exerted themnelves to the atid, Han ln WK 
the last hope of snfety for the Carthaginann aii 
of complete victory for the Manan Vhs tyht 
raged till midday, sany blown wud wound by my 
given and received on NAb widen Vusiiy Ms 
hattle the Carthayiniss pill bwte PUL aye A 
the oarage A tse Kasssroas ship. whol wane Viney, 
stove hokes im thecsr stayin, wild boa OM ihinay cy 

and radder:, aud Cossmgt 4S Nase asy ray abe gy rym 
variows other Ware. Army oct perpen yy Veron, 
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iva ph ds év elpvxyedpy ctpatomedevoaady Tore ot 
modéutor. és pev 5% TOde TO XOpa ai vies ai 
tav Kapyndoviev, aropia Méyuévos, katapvyodcat 
petwomndov w@ppicavto: Kal tovs éxOpors ém- 
mréovTas ob pev aT” avTav TaY vedv, ot & ad 
Tod xepatos, oi S éx Tob Svatetyiopatos arepud- 
xovro. “Pwyaiors Sé 6 pev érimdous fy pddsos 
kal 6 pdxecOat vavol éctadcats edpapés, ai & 
avayopnoes 8’ avactpopiy TOY vEedy, paKpav 
ovodv, Bpadeiai te xal dvoyepeis éreyiyvorto: 
bOev dvrémacxov ev THde TA Gpora (STE Ae émt- 
otpépotev, erdrjocovto ims tav Kapyndovioy 
emimAEOvTaV), WEXpPL Ves WOnTav weve, al Gidla 
Laumievos eitrovto, Tas pév ayxvpas Kabjxay éx 
ToAXov Siactipatos és TO Tédayos, dyapevar & 
am’ ata Kadous paxpods eipecia tots Kapyndo- 
vious érém cov, kai Ste éyyxpipreray, breyopouy 
TOvSs KdNoUS emLoT@pEvar KATA TpUpVAaY, avOLS TE 
podie Katatréoveat adv avyyovTO KaTa TpUE- 
vav. TOTE yap 6 oTdA0S amas, Tov vooY Tov 
LwSnrav opavrés te xal pipovpevor, TOAAA TOUS 
€yOpovs éBramrov. xal 76 Epyov és vinta éren- 
evta, kal és Thy mods Sépuyov ai trav Kapyn- 
Soviwy vies, boat ye étt Hoav brdrotTroe. 

124. Snvrlwy S€é yevopevns jpuépas erexeiper TH 
Xepare Kal yap hv evKatpoy émiteixicpa Tov 
Ammévos. KpLois oY TO TapaTetytopa TUTTTOD, 
Kal pnxXavnpata wodda éerayod, pépos avTod 
xatéBarev. of S€ Kapyndoviot, xatrep tro 
Atpov Kal KaKx@oews TrocKidns evoxAovpeEvol, VUKTOS 
eFéSpapov eri ra ‘Pwpalwr unxavijpata, ov kata 
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camping place by the enemy an account af its azar. 
Sw when the Carthaginian ships tawk Bi 

here for want of a harbour. they anchored 
with their bows outward, and as the enemy sailed 
up their attack was met partly by the men on the 
ships, partly by thase on the quay and others on the 
parapet. To the Romans the onset was easy, for it 
is not hard to attack ships that are standing still. 
but when they attempted to turn around. in order to 
retire, the movement was slow and difficult on 
account of the length of the ships, for which reason 
they received as much damage as they had given ; 
for whenever they tumed they were exposed to the 
onset of the Carthaginians. Finally five ships of the 
city of the Sidetae, which followed oat of friendship 
for Scipio, dropped their anchors in the sea at some 
distance, attaching long ropes to them, by which 
means they were enabled to dash against the Cartha- 
giniay ships by rowing, and having delivered their 
blow warp themselves back by the ropes stern 
foremost. Then they again ran on the tide, and 
again retreated stern foremost. After this the whole 
fleet, catching the idea from the Sidetae, followed 
their example and inflicted great damage upon the 
enemy. Night put an end to the battle, after which 
the Carthaginian ships withdrew to the city, as 
many of them as were still left. 

124. At daylight Scipio attacked this quay Deepente 
because it was well-situated to command the ea 
harbour. Assailing the parapet with rams and other of « quay 
engines he beat down a part of it. The Cartha- 
ginians, although oppressed by hunger and distress 
of various kinds, made a sally by night against the 
Roman engines, not by land, for there was no 
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ve (od yap hy diodos) ovdé vavaly (ddcrevns yap 

vn Oddacca) )s ara yupvol baéas epepov, ov 
Aubin iva py paxpdder elev katadaveis: és dé 
THY Oddaccav euBavres H pa tes av mpoaedonn- 
oev, ot pev dxpe TOV pacTev Bpexopevor dreBa- 
diLov, of 8¢ cai Stéveor, € €ws él ta BnXavipara 
érOovres eBinpav 0 mip, kat xaTadepor yevope- 
vot TOANA pev Exabov, are yupvot Te pwoKdpevot, 
mo\ra & avrédpacay ime TONS" ol kal Tas 
axidas tav Berav kal Tas aixpas év otépvots 
kat drpece pépovtes ouK dviccav, Oorep Onpia 
tais mnyais eyed pevor, HéxpL Ta unxyavipara 
évérrpygay Kal Tovs ‘Pawpatous érpéyravTo Gopv- 
Boupévous. éxmdnkis te nal Tapayos iw ava 
dhov 70 otparoredor, kat $6Bos | olos ov mp, 
b3d pavias yupvey morenioy, wate Seicas o 
Leurioy pera tmréwy ew meptéBer, xal Tous 
oixelous, ef py An-acev TIS pvyts, éxéXeve Bar- 
Dew. ate bé ods éBare Kal amrexrewer, Fors oi 
Telous ouvedo Onoay és 7 otpatoredoy bn’ 
avaykns, kal Sievunrépevoay evorrhot, Ty and- 
yoow TOV éxOpav dedcores. ot be Tas pnxyavas 
eumpioavtes € éveov avis és Ta oixeia, 

125. "Apa 6 pepe Kapyndoveoe per, ove évo- 
xXAoveay adds éte pnxavav Trodepiov, TO Sia- 
TET TOKOS Too SiaTerxicparos prodépour, rar 
Tupyous év avtp mohdous érrotovy éx Swacty- 
Paros, ‘Peopaior S érépas épyacdpevot pnxXavas 
Xapata apyetpov ayTimetwmra Tots mupyows, 46d 
Te ouryKecopperny kat Oeiov dv xdbOmet xai 
micoav er’ avrovs dap evdoveoy, wal forw ods 
Tav Tipyev éveripmpacay, kai tos Kapxndo- 
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passer war. er Vv ships, tor che water was tou CHa 


Shulluw. bat naked and nearmy c-urenes nut lignted, 
wo that chevy might not De seen ata distames. hus. 
im a way chat nobody would dave expected, thes 
plunge: into ‘he sea ind «Tossed over, some of Shem 
wading in water up ‘o their oreasts. others swimming. 
When they reached che engines they lighted 
thesr torches. and becoming visible and being un- 
armed suffered sreativ trom wounds. which they 
esuragermsiv retuned. ttheaeh the barbed arrows 
and spearpemts rained on their breasts and faces, 
thes did net retex their efforts. but rushed turward 
Hike wiid beasts against the blows unni they bad set 
the engmes on fire and put che Romags w disorderly 
tight. Panic and eontuswn spread ‘arough the 
wheole camp and such mar as they buwi never before 
keown, caused vy che trenwzy of chese naked cuemies. 
Seipiv, tearmg the consequences. man out with a 
sqoacdron of horse and commanded his atteudants tu 
kill these who would oot desist trom tight. Some 
of them fhe Killed bimselt The rest were brought 
by foree into the camp. where they passed the night 
under arms, fearing the desperation of the enemy. 
The latter, having burned the engines. swam beck 


fe 


125. When daylicht retumed the Carthayinians, 
no longer molested by the engines. rebuilt that part 
of the outwork which had been battered down and 
added to it a number of towers at intervals The 
Romans constructed new engines and built mounds 
in fromt of these towers, frum which they threw 
upon them lighted torches and vessels filled with 
burning brimstone and pitch, and burved some af 
them, and drove the Carthaginians in tlight. The 
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vious etyovtas ediwxov. , Oda Onpos & hw 6 
popos og’ aiparos TET NYOTOS drrorybou Te Kat 
Trodnod, Bore TOV pevyovtor ameXrovto a aKovTes. 
o 6é Lacvmiov Tod Xeparos 6Xou _katacxev 
dmerad pevev avTo, Kai teixos iryerpev ex mrivdav, 
ovre xohoBwrepov Tob Tey Trohepieov or’ ék 
paxpod Siac rhpatos a7’ avtav. as 8 eEeip- 
yaoro avT@ Kal Td Teixos, TeTpaKxraxidious és 
aire Sreprpev, érradievas Tots ex Opois Bern Te nat 
dxéytia ow karappovijcet. ot 8é _boopérwrrot 
ryevopevor Baddov avrovs émituyas. Kal Td 
Oépos és TavTa avaroOn. 

126. Xeepavos & apxouévou Thy év TH xX@pa 
TOV Kapyndoviay Sivapiv te Kal TULpaXous 6 
Lxuriov eyvo mpoxaberely, 50ev avrois aryop 
Sveméwrrero. mepimeurpas obv érépwoe érépous, 
autos és Négepuv él Avoyévn, Tov wer "AadpouRav 
dpoupodvra THV Négepuv 7 iyrelyero 81a. rips Alpyns, 
wat V'dsov Aaidstoy Kata viv Teptérreprrev. as 5é 
adixeto, dv0 atadious aTroaxov Tou Atoyévous 
éatpatomédeve, wat Todécony KaTauT@v eyxeupely 
anatoTws TT Atoyéver autos él Pepin aes 
ntreiyeto' SOev és Négepiv te kal Kapyndova 
dveTpoxater, del Ta yuyvopeva epopav. vs b¢é 
‘rod Avoyévous pecoTupyiay KaTatrecovtTay heev 5 
Leeriov, cat xerlous émrthex TOUS dmiabev Tou 
Atoyévous évedpetcas, érépows ée peta@rou tpic- 
xertoes, dprorivony cat roiade emtheyouevors, 
éméBatvev él Ta werrexdta TOV pecoTupyion, 
ovK GO péous dvafiBalor, GANA Kata pépn TuK- 
vos ém’ adrnXows, va pn de BracBévres Ol Tp@Tor 
guyeiy Sdvawro oe Tous éropévous. rods Se 
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footway, however, was so slippery with all the cwap. 
clotted blood lately shed, that the Romans were *¥™! 
compelled, unwillingly, to abandon the pursuit. But 
Scipio, having possessed himself of the entire quay, 
fortified it and built a brick wall of the same height 
as that of Carthage, and at no great distance from it. 
When it was finished, he put 4000 men on it to 
discharge missiles and javelins at the enemy, which 
they could do with impunity. As the walls were 
of equal height the missiles were thrown with great 
effect. And now the summer came to an end. 

126. At the beginning of winter, Scipio resolved 
to sweep away the Carthaginian power in the Scipio 
country, and the allies from whom supplies were Nophoris 
sent to them. Sending his captains this way and 
that he moved in person to Nepheris against 
Diogenes, who held that town as Hasdrubal’s 
successor, going by the lake, while sending Gaius 
Laelius by land. When he arrived he encamped at 
a distance of two stades from Diogenes. Leaving 
Gulussa to attack Diogenes unceasingly, he hastened 
back to Carthage, after which he kept passing to 
and fro between the two places overseeing all that 
was done. When two of the spaces between 
Diogenes’ towers were demolished, Scipio came and 
stationed 1000 picked soldiers in ambush in the 
enemy’s rear, and making a frontal attack with 3000 
more, also carefully selected for bravery, advanced 
against the demolished ramparts, not bringing up 
his men en masse, but in detachments one after 
the other, so that even if those in front were 
repulsed they could not retreat on account of the 
weight of those coming behind. The attack was 
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CAP. Bos ovons kal movov, cal Tov ArBiwv és ravta 
ereaTtpappéevov, of xidtor, naOdmep avbtois mpo- 
eipnto, ovdevos és avtovs droBdétovtos ovd 
dtrovoobvTos évérrecov és TO YapdKxwopa evTdApOS, 
kal Séorwv adto nal brepéBawov.. xal tov 
mpatwv évdov yevopévev alaOnars eyiyvero Taxeia, 
kal épevyov of AiBves, ody daous édpwv, GANA 
Tor Tr€ovas Hyovpevor Tos éaedOovtas elva. 
Tordcons 8 avrois émitpéxwv atv Nopdor tron- 
roils xal érépact wodrvv cipydtero pdvov, ws 
atoréoOar ev és émtaxicpupiovs ov ois 
axpelous, ddavat & és pupious, Siaduyeiy 8 dpdi 
Tovs TeTpaxicyirious. éddw Se Kal 1) TOMS H 
Négepis él 7H otparorédp, dio Kal elxooww 
Hpépars AArAats modopxnOeica mpos ToD L- 
miwvos wavy KkaxoTabas év xepave kal ~uyp@ 
xwplp. 7d S& épyov trode padota cuviveyKer és 
Thy THS Kapynbdvos addwow. Hde yap 7 orparia 
Thy ayopav avtois SverdpOpeve, Kal és tTode TO 
atpatotredoy oi AiBves adopavtes eOdppovy. TéTe 
& adtod AnPOévtos nal ta rowwa THs AtBins 
Xwpla trois aTpaTnyois YxiTiwvos Tpoaex per q 
ov Sucxep@s edAapBaveto. } Te ayopa Tovs 
Kapyndovious érrédurre, cal ovdév obt’ éx AtBuns 
adrotpias 48n yevopuevns obt’ addrAaxoev avdtois 
KatatrAciy édvvato, did Te Tov TroAEuOY avToY Kal 
THY Opav Kerpéprov odoav. 


XIX 
cap. 127. "Apyopévou & Hpos 6 pev Uaviov érexetper 


XIX 74 Te Bupon cal Tav ALYwévov TH KadoUpEév@ 
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made vigorously with loud shouts, and when the crat. 
attention of the Africans was turned in that direc ‘‘'' 
tion, the 1000 in ambush, unperceived and unsus- 
pected, fell boldly upon the rear of the camp, as 
they had been ordered, and tore down and scaled the 
palisade. When the first few had entered they were 
quickly detected, and the Africans fled, thinking that 
‘many more than they saw had entered. Gulussa 
pursued them with his Numidian cavalry and elephants 
and made a great slaughter, as many as 70,000, includ- 
ing non-combatants, being killed. Ten thousand were 
captured and about 4000 escaped. In addition to the 
camp the city of Nepheris was taken also, after a 
further siege of twenty-two days, prosecuted by Scipio 
with great labour and suffering owing to the wintry 
weather and the coldness of the locality. This success 
contributed much to the taking of Carthage, for 
provisions were conveyed to it by this army, and the 
people of Africa were in good courage as long as 
’ they saw this force in the field. As soon as it was 
captured the remainder of Africa surrendered to 
Scipio’s lieutenants or was taken without much 
difficulty. The supplies of Carthage now fell short, 
since none came from Africa, which was now hostile, 
or from foreign parts, navigation being cut off in 
every direction by the war and the storms of winter. 


Zz 


XIX 


127. Ar the beginning of spring Scipio laid siege to cpap, 
Byrsa and to the harbour called Cothon. Hasdrubal *!* 
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cap. KdOav, 6 dé “AcdpovBas vuxros éveriprpy TO 

XIX ép05 Tod K@Owvos To tetpdywvov. édmiaas S 
ére Tov Yautriwva émiOncecOas, Kad mpos TOde THY 
Kapyndoviwy éreotpaypévar, rade Aairtos éri 
Odrepa tov KwOwvos és TO trepupepes adtod pépos 
avedOav. Bors S ws emt vinn yevouevns oi pev 
&ecav, oi S¢ ravraydbev On Kxatappovourtes 
éBidlovto tiv avaBaow, EvNa Kal PnXavipara. 
kal cavidas émrl ta Stactnpata SiatiOévtes, 
acbevay Ta copata TaY puddKwv do Tod ALtpod 
yeyovoT@v, Kal tais yvopmats amrayopevovTor. 
AnPOévtos S& Tod trept Tov KoOwva Tetyous, THY 
aryopay eyyus odcav 0 Zxemiov katéhaBev. ovdev 
te ws ev éorépa whéov eri Suvdpevos, ev tots 
Strros Stevunrépevoe pel” arrdvrwv. apxouevns 
82 tis nyépas érépous axpuiras éxdder retpa- 
Ktaxidious, of éarovtes iepov “Arrdddwvos, ob +6 
Te a@yahya Kxatdypvcov jv nal ddpa ane 
Npvanrarov aro xiNiwy TarddvTwv crab pod Trepté- 
KeLTO, €ovhov Kal Tais payalpats éxomTov, dpe- 
Ajoayres TOV éperTtaTwr, Ews eueploavro Kal emt 
70 épyov érpdrorto. 

128. Leeriov. S Hv pev él tv Bupoav 4 
orovdy TO yap GyUpP@TaToY THs Wodews Hv, Kai 
oi wéoves és altny cuveTrepevyecav. tpiav 5 
ovcay amo Tis dyopas avodwy és avTHy, oixias 
muxval Kal éEapopor mravraydbev oar, bbev of 
“Pwpyaios BaddAdcpevor tas mpotas Tay oiKiov 
xatéXaBov, cat aw avtav nutvorvto rods éart 
tov wAnciov. Ste § avitav xpatnoeav, EiNa 
kal cavibas Trois Sac tipact tay aTrevmwey erete- 
Oévres StéBawov as emi yepupav. Kal dde perv 6 
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one night set fire to that part of Cothon which is in omar. 
the form of a quadrangle. But Laelius, expecting * 
Scipio still to make the attack, and while the Cartha- *° i 
were turned to that quarter, without being be idles 

observed, mounted the other part of Cothon, which b«rbour 
was in the form of a circle. A shout went up as 
though a victory had been gained, and the Cartha- 
ginians became alarmed, while the Romans reck- 
lessly forced their way up on all sides, and filled 

up the vacant spaces with timbers, engines, and 
scaffolding, the guards making only a feeble resis- 
tance because they were weak from hunger and 
downcast in spirit. The wall around Cothon being 
taken, Scipio seized the neighbouring forum, and 
being unable to do more, as it was now evening, he 

and his whole force passed the night there under 
arms. At daylight he brought in 4000 fresh troops. 

They entered the temple of Apollo, whose statue was 
there, covered with gold, in a shrine of beaten gold, 
weighing 1000 talents, which they plundered, chop- 

ping it with their swords and disregarding the com- 
mands of their officers until they had divided it among 
themselves, after which they returned to their duty. 

128. Now Scipio's main object of attack was Byrsa, righting 
the strongest part of the city, where the greater in the 
part of the inhabitants had taken refuge. There 
were three streets ascending from the Forum to this 
fortress, along which, on either side, were houses 
built closely together and six storeys high, from 
which the Romans were assailed with missiles. But 
they captured the first few houses, and from them 
attacked the occupants of the next. When they 
had become masters of these, they put timbers acruss 
over the narrow passage-ways, and crossed as on 
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CAP. TOAELOS ip ent Tov Teyav avo, Erepos & év trois 
* oreveorrois Kara TOUS dmaytavras. atovou bé Kab 
oipwyis cat Bons ndvra wal mrouciha@y rabey 
éveiumaro, KTeWwopeveoy TE &v xepai, Kal 

Sovroov ete purroupevoy dvobev ano TOV Teyav 
és 70 edagos, Kat depopevey evieov él dopara 
60a 4 aixpuas adnas 7 i) Eidn. éverriuapn Cy ovdev 
ovdels Tw Sua Tous él Tap. Teyav, &ws és TH 
Bupoay Hwev 6 6 Levmiov kal TOTE Tovs Tpeis opuov 
oTeverrous éverriumpn, kal 7O del pm pd wevov 
érépots dSorroveiy éxédevev, wv” edpapas 6 oTpaTos 
ddXac copevos diabéor. 

129. “AAAH & Fw éx rove dapres érépwv Kandy, 
TOU pep Tupos emipréyovTos mavTa Kat katage- 
povtos, Tov be avipay Ta oixoSopnyara ov Stac- 
powvray és ddbyor, arn’ a6pda Bialopévey a dvarpé- 
Tew. & re yap KToTOS éx Tovde Tod mAelov 
eryiryvero, Kai pera, Tov WOwv _bemurrov és TO 
pécov dO péor VEKPOL. Cares TE Erepor, mpeaRirat 
pdMora, was masdia cal yovava, boa Tots puxois 
TOV otxuiy exéxpuTTo, of pev Kai Tpatpara 
péportes ai & ipiprertor, povas andeis aprévres. 
Erepor o, os ano Toaobbe drypous pera, MOwv Kat 
Evdov Kab Tupos @Ootpevor kal KATAMLTTOVTES, 
és Toda, oxXiwaTa KaKov Steam Gyro" pryvipevot 
Te Kal KATATT ATS OMEVOL. kal odd és TéXos avTois 

_ TavTa améxpn’ AuBodoryor yap boot TWereKect Kal 
akivais Kai KovTois Ta mimtovTa peréBaddov TE 
ab adorolovy ToL Siabéovery, ot pe Tots TreAé- 
Keot Kal tals afivass, oi 8é tais ynrais Tey 
Kovray, Tovs Te vexpovs Kal Tods ért Cdvras és. 
TA THS ys Kota peTéBarrov ws Eta Kal AiBous 
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129. Then came new scenes of hormr. The fre Roe ot 
SWeAany 


spread and carried everrthing down. and the soldiers 
did not wait to destroy the buildings little by little, 
but pulled them all down together. So the crashing 
grew louder, and many fell with the stones into the 
midst dead. Others were seen still living, especially 
old men, women, and young children who had hidden 
in the inmost nooks of the houses, some of them 
wounded, some more or less bumed, and uttering 
horrible cries. Still others, thrust out and falling 
from such a height with the stones, timbers, and 
fire, were torn asunder into all kinds of horrible 
shapes, crushed and mangled. Nor was this the end 
of their miseries, for the street cleaners, who were 
removing the rubbish with axes, mattocks, and boat. 
hooks, and making the roads passable, tossed with 
these instruments the dead and the living together 
into holes in the ground, sweeping them along like 
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GAP. émiavpovres 4 avarpérovtes TH otdHpy, Hv TE 
” 2 ¥ , , 
avOpwiros avarAjpwopa BoOpov. petaBadrdperor 
& of pev és xeparas édépovto, nal ta oxédyn opav 
umeploxyovta ths ys Homaipoy emi meiotov 
oi 8 és wey tovs rddas émimtov Kdtw, Kal Tais 
keparais trrepetyov bmép to eados, immo fF 
avtous Siabéovtes és Tas des } TOV eyxépadov 
éxddatrrov, ovxX ExovTwy Tw erroxXoUper@Y AAN 
bd orrovdis, rel oS ot AUOorAGyoL TadT’ eSpwv 
ExovTes’ GNA’ O TOU ToAe“oU Troves Kal 7 Soka Tis 
viuns éyyds Kal 4 Tov otpatov amrovdn, Kal 
KnpuKes o“od Kal cadmixtal wavta OopuBodvres, 
xiriapyot te Kal Aoxayol pera tav takewy 
évadAacoopevot Kal Siabéovtes, evOous arravtas 
érroiouv Kal apenrels TOY Opwpévav bro oTovdijs. 
130. Kal taira vovoupévwr eSaravynOncay & 
Hpépat Te Kal voKTEs, THS pev oTparias évadrac- 
copuévns, iva ph xdpotey bm aypuTvias Kai 
KoTrou Kal povov Kai brews andods, Leuriovos & 
aravotws épertatos 7 Siabéovtos advrvov, Kal 
aitoy ottws éml tav épywy alpoupévou, péxpt 
Kdpvav Kal traperpévos éxabéleto ep’ inrod, Ta 
yeyvopeva épopdv. mordav 8 Ere mopfovpéver, 
kal tod Kaxod paxpotatov Soxodvtos écecOat, 
mpoaépuyov éBoouns mpépas ait® twes cotep- 
pévor otéppata ’AckAnriea: tobe yap hv TO 
tepov ev axpoTrode: pddioTa TOV GArAdwv emipaves 
Kal rovatov, BOev olde Tas ixernpias NaBovres 
éSdovro tod Yxumimvos epi porns suvOécbas 
cwrnpias tots eBédovow eri Tede T7H5 Bipons 
eEsdvat, 6 8& ébi5ov, ywpls avdtopddor. rat 
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sticks and stones or turning them over with their cap. 
iron tools, and man was used for filling up a ditch. 
Some were thrown in head foremost, while thei? legs, 
sticking out of the ground, writhed a long time. 
Others fell with their feet downward and their heads 
above ground. Horses ran over them, crushing their 
faces and skulls, not purposely on the part of the 
riders, but in their headlong haste. Nor did the 
street cleaners either do these things on purpose ; 
but the press of war, the glory of approaching 
victory, the rush of the soldiery, the confused noise 
of heralds and trumpeters all round, the tribunes 
and centurions changing guard and marching the 
cohorts hither and thither—all together made every- 
body frantic and heedless of the spectacle before 
their eyes. 

130. Six days and nights were consumed in this Fighting 
kind of turmoil, the soldiers being changed so that " By 
they might not be worn out with toil, slaughter, want 
of sleep, and these horrid sights. Scipio alone toiled 
without rest, standing over them or hurrying here and 
there, without sleep, taking food anyhow while he 
was at work, until, utterly fatigued and relaxed, he 
sat down on a high place where he could overlook 
the work. Much remained to be ravaged, and 
it seemed likely that the carnage would be of very 
long duration, but on the seventh day some sup- 
pliants presented themselves to Scipio bearing the 
sacred garlands of Aesculapius, whose temple was 
much the richest and most renowned of all in the 
citadel. These, taking olive branches from the 
temple, besought Scipio that he would spare merely 
the lives of all who were willing to depart on this 
condition from Byrsa. Thishe granted to all except 
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CAP. éEjeoav adtixa pupiddes mévte avdpav aya Kat 
yuvaikav, dvorxOévros avtois orevod Stateryi- 
cpaTe. xal ovto péev éfvddacovto, dco. & 
avtToporo ‘“Pwopaiwoy joav, aud tods évaxoctous 
pddota, atroyvovtes avtay és To "AoKdnTietoy 
avéSpapov pet *AcdpovBa xa tis yuvatKos THS 
*AcbpobBa kai Svo0,7raidwv dppivwrv. 8Oev 
evpapas del éudxovto, xaimep dvres drbyor, dd 
To infos Tov Tepévous kal TO aroxpnyvor, és 6 
kal mapa thv eipnyny ba Babpav éEjnovta 
avéBaivov. as S86 te ALuods avTOvs KaOnper Kal 
n aypuTvia Kal 6 ddBos Kab 6 mévos, TOU Kaxod 
mpoomendlovtos, TO pwev Téyevos eFéAvarov, és Se 
Tov vewv avtod Kal To Téyos avéTpexov. 

131. Kay tovr@ rAabwv o "AacdpovBas epuye 
mpos Tov Yxrriova peta OarrdpOv: Kal adrov o 
Lertiov éxdbice mpd Today éavtov, Kal ois 
avroporos émedeixvuer. of & ws eldov, Arncav 
jovyxiav opicr yevécOat, Kab yevouévns "AadpovBa 
wey édotdopjcavto mwodAa Kal Toveira, tov Sé 
veov éevérpnaody te Kal xatexavOnoav. thy Se 
yuvaixa tov "AcdpovBa réyovow, artopévov Tod 
qTrupos avTiKpv TOD Yeetiwvos yevouevynv, KaTAKOT- 
pnoacbai Te ds év cupgopais éduvato, Kalb Twapa- 
oTnoapevny Ta Téxva eitreiy és émnKoov TOD LxL- 
miwvos: “ool pev ov véneous ex Ded, & “Popaie- 
éml yap twodepiay éotpdrevaas: "AadpovBav bé& 
tovde Tatpidos Te Kal lepav cal éguod nal Téxvov 
mpodorny ryevouevov ot te Kapyndovos Sdaipoves 
dpuvawto, cal od peta trav Sapovorv.” eT és 
tov ’AadpovBav émictpéyaca elmer’: “a pape 
kal dmiote Kal paraxwrate avipav, eye pey Kar 
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the deserters. Forthwith there came out 50,000 
men and women together, a narrow gate in the wall 
being opened, and a guard furnished for them. 
The Roman deserters, about 900 in number, 
despairing of their lives, betook themselves to the 
temple of Aesculapius with Hasdrubal and his wife 
and their two boys. Here they defended them- 
selves a long time with ease although they were few 
in number, on account of the height and precipitous 
nature of the place, which in time of peace was 
reached by an ascent of sixty steps. But, finally, 
overcome by hunger, want of sleep, fear, weariness, 
and the approach of destruction, they abandoned 
the enclosures of the temple and fled to the shrine 
and roof. 

131. Thereupon Hasdrubal secretly fled to Scipio, 
bearing an olive branch. Scipio commanded him to 
sit at his feet and there showed him to the deserters. 
When they saw him, they asked silence, and when it 
was granted, they heaped all manner of reproaches 
upon Hasdrubal, then set fire to the temple and were 
consumed in it. It is said that as the fire was lighted 
the wife of Hasdrubal, in full view of Scipio, arraying 
herself as best she could amid such disaster, and 
setting her. children by her side, said, so as to be 
heard by Scipio, “For you, Romans, the gods have 
no cause of indignation, since you exercise the right 
of war. But upon this Hasdrubal, betrayer of his 
country and her temples, of me and his children, may 
the gods of Carthage take vengeance, and you be 
their instrument.” Then turning to Hasdrubal, 
“‘Wretch,” she exclaimed, “traitor, most cffeminate 
of men, this fire will entomb me and my children. 
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gar. rods euods raibas 768 76 hp Odyperr od Se riva 
koopnoes OplaywBov 6 ris peyddrns Kapynddvos 
“Hyeuav; tiva & ov dSadcess Sicnv Tede O Tapa- 
xabétn;” rocair’ bvedicaca Kkaréopate tovs 
maidas, Kal és TO wip atrovs te wal éauriy 
érréppipev. - 

132. Ode pév face thy "AcdpovBa yuvaixa, ws 
atrov éxpiv “AcdpovBar, eimodcav atroSaveiv: 
6 38 Sxuriwv wodw spdv érraxocios éreow 
avOjocacay ad Tod cvvotKic pod, Kal yijs TooHade 
Kal vicwv xal Oaracons érapkacay, Grd@v Te 
cat veov nal ddedpdvtov xal ypnudtor edtropy- 
aacay ica tails apyais tais peylorais, réApn Sé 
wal mpobupia mens. diacxotcay, 4H ye xal vats 
kal dtrra wdvTa mepinpnuevn Tpioly Suws Ereow 
dvréaye Tordéum too@de kal dupe, TéTe Apdnv 
TedkevT@cayv €s tmavereOpiay éoxdrtny, déyeTaL 
pev Saxpicat kal davepos yevécOar Kraiwv ure, 
morepmiov, él torv & évvous ef’ Eavtov yevopevos 
te, cal cuvidov Ste Kal mores Kal €Ovn Kal apyas 
amrdoas Set petaBadreiv Borep avOpw@rovs dai- 
ova, kal tobr énabe péev “INov, evtuyys tote 
mods, érabe 5¢ 4 “Acoupiwy cal Mndov cai 
Ilepoay én’ éxeivors apyy peyiotn yevouevn, rat 
h pamora evayyos éxdappaca 7 Maxedéver, 
elre éxoy eire mpopuydytos avtov rTovde Tov 
&rovs, 

“€ooetat huap Stay Trot oAwAY “IALos iphy 

cal Iplapos cal Aads evpperio Tprdporo.” 


TloAvBiov § abrod épopévov av mappycia (Kai 
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But as for you, what Roman triumph will you, the cuap. 
leader of great Carthage, decorate? Ah, what 
punishment will you not receive from him at whose 

feet you are now sitting.”’ Having reproached him 

thus, she slew her children, flung them into the fire, 

and plunged in after them. With these words, it 

is said, did the wife of Hasdrubal die, as Hasdrubal 
should have died himself. : 

132. Scipio, beholding this city, which had Destruction 
flourished 700 years from its foundation and had ° th 
ruled over so many lands, islands, and seas, as rich in 
arms and fleets, elephants, and money as the mightiest 
empires, but far surpassing them in hardihood and 
high spirit (since, when stripped of all its ships and 
arms, it had sustained famine and a mighty war for 
three years), now come to its end in total destruc- 
tion—Scipio, beholding this spectacle, is said to have gcipio 
shed tears and publicly lamented the fortune of the *°4*t"™ 
enemy. After meditating by himself a long time 
and reflecting on the inevitable fall of cities, nations, 
and empires, as well as of individuals, upon the fate 
of Troy, that once proud city, upon the fate of the 
Assyrian, the Median, and afterwards of the great 
Persian empire, and, most recently of all, of the 
splendid empire of Macedon, either voluntarily or 
otherwise the words of the poet escaped his lips :-—- 


“The day shall come in which our sacred Troy 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all.”"! 


Being asked by Polybius in familiar conversation (for 
1 Iliad vi. 448, 449; Bryant’s translation. 
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yap iv abtod Kal diddoxaros) 6 te BovroLTO oO 
Adyos, gacly od dudrakduevov dvopacar TH 
matpiia capes, omép iis apa, és tavOpwTea 
agopav, ededier. 


: XX 

133. Kat rade pév WodvBios abtos dxovcas 
guvindeee Leitriov 8, éwet katéoxarrto Kapyn- 
dev, emi pév tiva Hpepav apiOpov érétpee TH 
otpatia Siaptatew dca py Ypvaos 4 dpyupos 
avaOnpata jv, pera Sé rovT dpiotela ror 
Siadovs adrract, yopis tov és TO ’Arro\A@UOY 
dpaprovtav, vady okutdtny Koopnoas Aadpvpors 
ayyerov tijs vinns éorerkev és ‘Pdpnv, és 86 
Lixerlav mepiereutrev, boa Kapynddmor spav 
dvabjpata Kowa ToremoivTes EXaBov, éXOovtas 
emiytyvooneyv nal KxopitecOar: 6 Kal pddota 
avrov eSnpayaynoev ws peta TOD Suvatod didrdv- 
Opwrov. adrrodopevos S& TH AELay THY Teptcony, 
émda Kal unxavypata Kal vais axXpnarous "Apes 
Kal "AOnvd dialwodpevos adtos éxate Kata Ta 
TaTpia. 

134. O1 8 év dares @oattas THY vaiv iSovres 
Kal ris vixens rept SeiAnv éomrépav muopevot és 
Tas odovs ékerrndwv xal Svevucrépevoy per adX}- 
Awy, HOopevor Kal oupmdexdpevor ws apts pev 
erevOepor PoBwv yeyovdres, apts 8 dpyovtes 
érépwv aogparas, dptt 8& BéBacov tHv Toru 
éxovtes, Kal vevexnxores olay obtiwa mporepov 
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Polybius had been his tutor) what he meant by cHap. 
using these words, Polybius says that he did not x 
hesitate frankly to name his own country, for whose 

fate he feared when he considered the mutability of 
human affairs. And Polybius wrote this down just 

as he heard it. 


XX 


133. CarTHace being destroyed, Scipio gave the CHAP. 

soldiers a certain number of days for plunder, 
reserving the gold, silver, and temple gifts. He also 
gave numerous prizes to all who had distinguished 
themselves for bravery, except those who had 
violated the shrine of Apollo. He sent a swift ship, 
embellished with spoils, to Rome to announce the 
victory. He also sent word to Sicily that whatever 
temple gifts they could identify as taken from them 
by the Carthaginians in former wars they might 
come and take away. Thus he endeared himself to 
the people as one who united clemency with power. 
The rest of the spoils he sold, and, in sacrificial 
cincture, burned the arms, engines, and useless ships 
as an offering to Mars and Minerva, according to the 
Roman custom. 

134. When the people of Rome saw the ship and Rejotcings 
heard of the victory early in the evening, they poured ne 
into the streets and spent the whole night con- 
gratulating and embracing each other like people 
just now delivered from some great fear, just now 
confirmed in their supremacy, just now assured of the 
permanence of their own city, and winners of such a 
victory as they had never won before. They 
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GARY vicnv. TOA pev yap abtois cuvyndecav 
4 La A ” Lf 4 
épya Aaprpd, TmodAAa Se Tois Tatpdow és TE 
Makedovas xat’IBnpas xal és Avrioyov Tov péyav 
v \ > \ ’ , LZ J 
évayxos kai mepl avtnv “ItaXiav: modenov 8 
ovdéva adXov obTas él Bvpars éripoBov avrois 
wv 4 ? t La ‘\ , 
joeoav, dia te avdpeiav nal dpovnpa kai ToApay 
éxOpav Kal amoriav év apiow émxivduvov yevoue- 
vor. avépepov &¢ nal dv érrabov bro Kapyndoviwr év 
te Luxedia Kal I Bnpia nal rept adryv Itadiav 
€ , £ ? , La > , 
éxxaisexa ereow, ’Avvi8ouv tetpaxdota éumrpn- 
aavtos adorn Kal pupiddas avdpav tpidxovta év 
povars padxats avedovtos, eri te Thy ‘Pdpunv 
ToANaKis eddcavtas Kal és éxxatov xwidvov 
cuvayayovtos. ov évOupovpevar paruora ékiorav- 
To TWept Ths viens és amictiay avris, Kal adOis 
averruvOdvovto addrAnAwY ci Te dvT. Kapyndav 
KatéoxaTTar: édeaynvevoy te be’ GANS vUKTOS 
Straws péev avTav Ta Orda TepinpéOn Kal draws 
avtixa rapa Sdfav érextyvavto érepa, brras bé 
Tas vais adnpeOnoay Kal arorov énntavro maddy 
’ a , / a 4 e 
é& DANS wadatais, TO Te oTOpa TOD ALpévos ws 
amexreioOn, Kal oda ws wpveéavto érepov 
OdLyats Hepats. Kal TO TOY TevryaV DYros avdTois 
bia oropatos fy, nal ta TOY ALOwv peyeOn, Kal TO 
mip 6 qodXaKs Tais pnxavais emnveyxav. OAS 
Te TOV TOAE“OY ws opéivres dpte yuyvopevov 
GdAjAoWs SveTUTovy, Kal és Tas pavtacias Tay 
Aeyopévav TE oxpars Tod aw@patos avvedpé- 
cia , 

povto. xal Tov ZxiTiwva opav eddoxovy él 
KAtpaxwv, eri vedv, év muda, ev pdyais, 
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remembered many brilliant deeds of their own, cmap. 
many more of their ancestors, in Macedonia and 
Spain and lately against Antiochus the Great, and 
in Italy itself; but they knew of no other war which 
had so terrified them at their own gates as the Punic 
wars, which ever brought peril to them by reason of 
the perseverance, high spirit, and courage, as well 
as the bad faith, of those enemies. They recalled 
what they had suffered from the Carthaginians in 
Sicily and Spain, and in Italy itself for sixteen 
years, during which Hannibal destroyed 400 towns 
and killed 300,000 of their men in battles alone, 
more than once marching up to the city and-putting 
it in extreme’-peril. Remembering these things, 
they were so excited over this victory that they 
could hardly believe it, and they asked each other 
over and over again whether it was really true that 
Carthage was destroyed. And so they conversed 
the whole night, telling how the arms of the Cartha- 
ginians had been taken away from them, and how 
at once, contrary to expectation, they supplied them- 
selves with others: how they lost their ships and 
built a great fleet out of old material; how the 
mouth of their harbour was closed, yet they managed 
to open another in a few days. They talked about 
the height of the walls, and the size of the stones, 
and the fires that so often destroyed the engines. 
In fact they pictured to each other the whole war, 
as though it were just taking place under their own 
eyes, suiting the action to the word; they seemed 
to see Scipio on the ladders, on shipboard, at the 
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CAP. Travtaxod Siabéovta. oftm pev of “Pwpaior 
, g e fe , 
Svevurrépevoav, 135. Epa 8 juépa Ovoiar te cal 
moptat tots Oeois éyiyvovto xata pvaAny, Kat 
3 an ’ 4 , én 
ayaves él tovtos Kal Oéat Trouxinas. 
Aéxa 5& oder aitav 7 Bovds) Tos dpiotous 
Mw L - 4 , > 
éreprre Stadnoopévovs AtBinv péta xutriwvos és 
70 ‘Papaiwy cuppépov' of Kapynddvos pev ef te 
4 , 

meptdovtrov ert Hy, Expwav KaracKdarwat XKTiova, 
kal oixeiy adtiny ametroy arract, Kal érnpdcavto, 
pddota tepl THs Bupons, et tus oixjoeev adrTiy 
4% Td Kadrovpeva Méyapa: émiBaivav 8& ovKx 
ateirov. Saat Sé Torey cuvepeuaxynKecay Tois 
Todeptots erripovas, 60k Kabereiy amdcas: Kal 
doar “Pwpaiors éBeBonOjxecav, xdpav ewxav 
éxdotn ths Sopixty tov, kal mpatov padota “Irv- 
Kalos THY péexpr Kapyndovos adtis xab ‘Imaévos 
> lf a \ a 4 LA *. fol 
él Odtepa. ois dé Aovrrois Popov wpicay él TH 
yn wal ént trois copacw, avipl Kal yuvard 
dpotws. Kal otparnyov érnotoy abtois éx ‘Pouns 
éruméurrery Expivay. oi pev 89 Tav’ta mpoctdkavres 
arérreov és ‘Paunv, 6 S& Sarwiov éroie Ta 
Sofavta, xal Ovaias éréder nal ayavas éml TH 
vikn. os dé ait@ wavra éfereréXeoT0, SiaTrAevaas 
erupavéctata 81 mavrwv SveOpidpBeve todv- 
xpucov OpiapBor, ayadparwy Te yémovta Kal ava- 
Onpdatwv, 60a Kapyndémos ypovp odkrAp Kat 
auvexéot vinass én mrdons ys ocuvernvoxeray és 
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gates, in the battles, and darting hither and thither. cap. 
Thus did the Romans pass the night. 135. The si 
next day there were sacrifices and solemn proces- 
sions to the gods by tribes, also games and spectacles 

of various kinds, 

The Senate sent ten of the noblest of their 
own number as deputies to arrange the affairs of 
Africa in conjunction with Scipio, to the advantage 
of Rome. These men decreed that if anything 
was still left of Carthage, Scipio should raze it to 
the ground, and that nobody should be allowed 
to live there. Imprecations were levelled against 
any who should settle there, or at Megara, but 
the ground was not declared accursed. The towns 
that had allied themselves consistently with the 
enemy it was decided to destroy, to the last one. 

To those who had aided the Romans there was an 
allotment of lands won by the sword, and first of all 
the territory extending from Carthage on one side 
to Hippo on the other was given to the Uticans. 
Upon all the rest a tribute was imposed, both a 
land tax and a personal tax, upon men and 
women alike, and it was decreed that a praetor 
should be sent from Rome yearly to govern 
the country. After these directions had been 
given by the deputies, they returned to Rome. 
Scipio did all that they directed, and instituted 
sacrifices and games to the gods for the victory. 
When all was finished, he sailed for home and Scipio's 
was awarded the most glorious triumph that had "mph 
ever been known, splendid with gold and crowned 
with all the statues and votive offerings that 
the Carthaginians had gathered from all parts of 
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oap. AtBinv.: tore 8 Hy Ore xal xara Maxedaver, 

xX e , ? , n 4 t 
Grovros ’Avdpicxov tod wevdodpsritrov, tpiTos 
Hyeto OpiauBos, cal cata rhs “EAXd8os mrpdros 
ir Mopptov. xal jv tradra audi tas éEjxovta 
nal éxatov ddupmTidbas. 

136. Xpévp & borepov, Taiov Tpaxyou Snuap- 
xobvros év ‘Padpun cai ordcewv otoay é& darropias, 
Soke KAnpovyous és AcBinv wéumev éLaxtoxiM- 
ous, Svaypadhopévoy 8 audi tay Kapynddva. trav 
Ocperiwv AWKot TA Oepédta aOpoa Svéotracay Kai 
auvéyeav, Kal Tore pev avécyev 4 Bovdyn Tod 
auvorkia pod: xpove Sé adOcs, omore T'dévos Kaioap 
6 al Suxratwp vorepov adtois Sunvenns yevopevos 
Tloparneov és Aiyutrrov edimxe al tous Tloparniou 
girous és “AiBinv an’ Aiyumtov, NéyeTat, TH 
Kapyndéue tapactpatoTesevwr, bn’ évutrviov 
otpatov moAvy idov Kralovta évoxrAnOjvar, rab 
avitixa éavt@ és pynpny vroypaacba Kapyn- 
Sova cvvorxifew. Kal wer’ ob TOAD TaY aTropwYy 
avtov és “Pépuny éravedOovta trepl ys mapa- 
KadovvTor, cuvéraccey ws Tréurpav Tors peyv és 
Thy Kapynddva tovs & és KépuvOav. adr’ 6 
wév Oaocov dvnpéOn mpos Tav éxXOpav év TO . 
‘Popaiov Bovreutnpiy, 6 8 éxetvou mais "lovALos 
Kaicap, 6 XeBaoros érixdrnaow, evtvyov dpa rais 
bmoypadais Tov Tarps cuvgxice THY viv Kapyn- 
Sova, ayyotdta par.oTa éxeivns, purakdpevos THs 
manrat TO érdparov. oixnropas re ‘Pwpatous pev 
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the world during their long period of continuous cuHap. 
victories. It was at this time also that the third *™* 
Macedonian triumph occurred for the capture of 
Andriscus, surnamed Pseudophilippus, and the first 
Grecian one, for Mummius. This was about the 
160th Olympiad. 

136. Some time later, in the tribunate of Gaius ne. 123 
Gracchus, uprisings occurred in Rome on account of 
scarcity, and it was decided to send 6000 colonists 
into Africa. When they were laying out the land 
for this purpose in the vicinity of Carthage, all the 
boundary lines were torn down and obliterated by 
wolves. Then the Senate abandoned the settle- 
ment. But at a still later time it is said that Caesar, nc. 46 
who afterwards became dictator for life, when he 
had pursued Pompey to Egypt, and Pompey’s friends 
from thence into Africa, and was encamped near 
the site of Carthage, was troubled by a dream in 
which he saw a whole army weeping, and that he 
immediately made a memorandum in writing that 
Carthage should be colonized. Returning to Rome 
not long after, and the poor asking him for land, 
he arranged to send some of them to Carthage 
and some to Corinth. But he was assassinated 
shortly afterward by his enemies in the Roman 
Senate, and his son Julius Caesar, surnamed Carthage 
Augustus, finding this memorandum, built the Ree 
present Carthage, not on the site of the old one, 
but very near it, in order to avoid the ancient 
curse. I have ascertained that he sent some 3000 
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CAP. avTOV TpLaxiAMous pddiora muvOdvopat, TOUS 8é 
Roetrovs éx Tov ) TreploiKey ouvayaryeiv. ade pev 
AiBins THs bTd Kapyndovios ‘Pepaior katéaXov, 
xai Kap ndova, karecKkarpdy Te wal ourekicay 
adOis pera étn THS KaTacKadis éxarov Kal Svo. 
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colonists from Rome and collected the rest from cHaP. 
the neighbouring country. And thus the Romans = 
won the Carthaginian part of Africa, destroyed 
Carthage, and repeopled it again 102! years after 

its destruction. 


1 The date id stles that it was Julius Caesar, not Augustus, 
who repeopled Carthage. 
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